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A NOVELETTE IN TWO PARTS. 


BY GEORGE AUBREY. 


PART SECOND. 


NE afternoon I accompanied Cecilia to 
the arbor upon the hill, which had now 
become our favorite resort. While seated 
there, some inquiry of hers had led me to re- 
veal more of the history of my life than I 
had ever before communicated to her. In 
giving the details of my connection with her 
uncle, an irresistible impulse prompted me 
to make the observation which follows:— 

‘*T have been a good deal puzzled,’’ I said, 
‘*to account for the appearance of one man 
in your uncle’s office—a gentleman by the 
name of Galotti.”’ 

A striking change passed over her counte- 
nance as I spoke the name—a flush, followed 
by a pallor that alarmed me. Recovering 
herself by a strong effort, she said :— 

‘‘And does Galotti still continue his visits 
to the office ?”’ 

‘* He had a long interview with your uncle 
the day before I came here,” I answered. 

She clasped her hands tightly, and gave an 
exclamation of pain. She then turned to- 
wards me, and with a deep earnestness of 
manner, thus addressed me:— 

‘‘Mr. Granger, something impels me to 
make you a confidant of matters, which, 
though they have occasioned me the deepest 
unhappiness, I have hitherto kept concealed 
within my own bosom. Heaven knows how 
much I need the counsels of a true and loyal 
friend—such a one as I firmly believe you 
to be.” 


She paused for a few moments, and then 
resumen :— 

‘**T must first acquaint you with a portion 
of my history. My father, Bernardo Martel- 
li, belonged to a respectable family in Bo- 
logna, but came over to this country early in 


life, and engaged in financial pursuits. He 
was successful in business, and accumulated 
a fortune. 

‘*Soon after his settlement in New York, 
he married my mother, an American lady, 
who died before my recollection. Her death 
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plunged: him into the deepest grief, and he 
determined to retire from business,—trans- 
ferring it to the hands of his brother Anto- 
nio, who had followed him to this country. 
My father purchased this place, and for some 
years made it his home. But a sudden ill- 
ness deprived me of the best and dearest of 
parents, and I was left an orphan. 

‘¢ By the provisions of his will, my father 
left me to the guardianship of my Uncle 
Antonio, but during the period of my educa- 
tion, I was to reside with my maternal uncle, 
Mr. Aylett, at Albany. And with him I 
have resided until within a few months, en- 
joying all the comforts of a happy home, and 
the tender care of relatives to whom I be- 
came strongly attached. 

‘“¢ Throughout this period, I saw my Uncle 
Martelli only two or three times, and he 
seemed contented to leave me with my 
friends. Early last spring, however, he came 
to us, and indicated his desire that I should, 
now that my education was finished, take up 
my residence with him at the old homestead. 
Little inclined as we were to such an ar- 
rangement, we could make no opposition to 
his rights as a guardian, and I was forced to 
submit to it. My Uncle Aylett, who had 
always manifested a strong prejudice against 
my guardian, bitterly opposed the separa- 
tion, and made it the occasion of a quarrel, 
which, I fear, will never be healed. 

‘*T came here resolved to make the best of 
circumstances, and to establish affectionate 
relations with my uncle. These efforts 
promised at first to be successful; for he 
treated me with great consideration, seemed 
anxious to reconcile me to my new home, 
and consulted my tastes in all his arrange- 
ments. I began to feel for him that warmth 
of attachment natural to our near relation- 
ship, and thought the feeling reciprocal; but 
after occurrences convinced me that I had 
made little impression upon his naturally 
cold heart. 

‘Carl Galotti came here on a visit, and at 
once established himself on the most famil- 
iar footing in the household. He was a 
Sicilian by birth, but an old acquaintance, 
and evidently a chosen friend of my uncle. 
From the first, Galotti treated mejwith the 
most marked attention, and spared uo pains 
to ingratiate himself into my confidence. 
But there was an antagonism in our natures, 
which enabled me at once to detect his un- 
worthiness. I shrank from his attentions, 
and was disgusted with his obtrusive gal 


lantry. Still, as he was the friend of my 
uncle, I always endeavored to conceal my 
repugnance, and to treat him with civility; 
and, confident of his fascinations, I think 
he had no suspicion of the true nature of my 
feelings. 

‘“‘The day came which laid bare to my in- 
spection the utter depravity of that man’s 
heart. Finding me alone in the library, one 


‘afternoon, he told me that he loved me, and 


begged me to become his wife. 

*** You know not,’ he said, ‘how much 
depends upon your decision. Your uncle is 
completely in my power, and should you re- 
ject my suit, God only knows to what lengths 
my passions may drive me.’ 

‘**T listened with undisguised scorn to his 
protestations and threats; and, spurning his 
offer, told him I would sooner brave the 
terrors of death than live to be his wife, or 
ever to bear his presence. 

‘*T shall never forget the expression of 
determined hate and vengeance which this 
reply provoked. 

Madam,’ he said, and the words came 
hissing from his white lips--‘ you will have 
reason to thank the goodness of God, if the 
retribution, which will follow your action 
this day, shall come in no worse shape than 
the death which you view with so much com- 
posure.’ 

“And, turning on his heel, he left the 
room, and shortly afterwards the house. 

‘“*On my uncle’s return, that evening, I 
related to him the story of Galotti’s conduct; 
and for the moment, I think, he was moved 
with natural feeling at the insuit I had re- 
ceived. He promised to discard the villain 
from his friendship, and to forbid him his 
house. Galotti, indeed, never again made 
his reappearance here; but I am satisfied he 
still keeps up his intercourse with my uncle. 

“After this occurrence, I noticed a gradu- 
al abatement of cordiality in the treatment I 
received from my uncle. He grew morose 
and taciturn, and his absences from home be- 
came frequent and prolonged. My situation 
was growing more and more distressing and 
unbearable. 

“In the early portion of my stay here, I 
had kept up a constant correspondence with 
the Ayletts and other friends; but now a 
strange silence on their part filled me with 
uneasiness. 1 wrote again and again, but 
received noanswer. Accidentally, I discov- 
ered a missing letter of my aunt’s in the 
possession of the woman, Mina; and knew 
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that it was she who had been suppressing 
my correspondence. I complained of her to 
my uncle, but received no satisfaction; and 
then, perplexed and unhappy, I told him, 
with tears, that my present position was in- 
supportable to me, and begged him to let me 
return to my old home. 

‘* He declared himself deeply hurt by such 
a request, which, he said, was not only an 
insult to him, but an ungrateful return for 
all his care and affection. 

‘** You are young and fanciful, he said, 
‘and have already thrown away a chance 
for happiness, such as you may never see 
again. Galotti is rich and handsome, and 
would, no doubt, make you an excellent 
husband. Had you not better reconsider 
your decision in that matter? which had, I 
suspect, no better foundation than the prud- 
ish notions instilled into your mind by a silly 
education. Remember, if you want a new 
home, Galotti will give you one.’ 

“*T listened to these words with an aston- 
ishment that was only equaled by my indig- 
nation, and left the room without making 
any reply. 

‘Since then, I have lived in a state of 
constant anxiety and suspense. I have 
fears that Galotti may renew his advances, 
which would now, I know, be sanctioned by 
my uncle. Everything in my situation is 
repulsive. Although letters sometimes reach 
me, I am satisfied they are opened before I 
receive them; and that, in fact, I am made 
the subject of a complete system of espion- 
age. I have frequently detected Jean, the 
Canadian, following me in my walks,—and 
I have no doubt precautions are taken 
against myescape. This I have contemplat- 
ed, but no favorable opportunity has pre- 
sented itself. 

‘You can now understand why it was 
that I avoided you, on your arrival at this 
place. My uncle had taken pains to impress 
me with the conviction that you were a 
trusted familiar of his; and I had no doubt 
that you came into the household as his spy 
and tool. I saw you on the morning when 
you saved Prince, and at the first glance, rec- 
ognized you as the gentleman whom Galotti 
treated with such brutality on the staircase 
of the Opera House—for I was the lady who 
aceompanied him; it having been the single 
occasion on which I have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of visiting the city during my stay at 
this house. Something in your air, your 
countenance, your voice—I know not what— 
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convinced me of your honesty; and, discard- 
ing my suspicions as unworthy, I determined 
to ask the boon of your friendship, the value 
of which, to one in my situation, admits of 
no expression in words.”’ 

Overcome by her emotions, she burst into 
a flood of tears. 

The reader can readily conceive of the in- 
terest with which I followed the narrative of 
this beautiful girl. Alternately indignation 
and compassion swayed my mind; and again 
and again I made the golemn vow that her 
wrongs should be redressed, at whatever 
personal risk or cost it might be to me. 

I gave her assurance of this; and, thank- 
ing me earnestly, though sadly, she told me 
that the disclosure she had made was so 
painful, that she had hesitated long before 
she had ventured on it; but it was a relief to 
share her sorrow with another. 

‘*T should net fear them,” said the spir- 
ited girl, ‘“‘ if they were open enemies, and 
could I know what form their machinations 
might take. For innocence is a strong 
shield, and they would not dare to do me 
open harm.” 

As she spoke, I thought of those beautiful 
words of Milton:— 

‘ Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled ; 

Yea, even that which mischief meant most harm, 

Shall in the happy trial prove most glor,.” 

A moment’s reflection satisfied me of the 
nature of the advice I ought to give her, and I 
determined at once to take the responsibility 
of imparting it. 

** You are no longer safe,” I said, ‘‘ in the 
house of your uncle. He has proved himself 
an unworthy guardian, to say the least; and 
with the evidence of his past conduct before 
them, there is no court in the country which 
would enforce his claims to the custody of 
your person. At present, you are under 
duress, and it is impossible to say what ad- 
vantage may be taken of your lonely posi- 
tion. Write at once to your Uncle Aylett, 
advise him of the facts you have related to 
me, and implore him to come immediately 
and take you out of the hands of this bad 
man.” 

plan you urge,”’ she answered, ‘‘has 
many times occurred to me; but 1 have not 
dared to write words of that tenor, lest they 
may meet other eyes than those for which 
they are intended. Jean always takes our 
mail to C , the nearest post-office, and 
T am sure it is unsafe to trust him.” 
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_ “Twill relieve you from any fear on that 
score,” I replied. ‘‘Write your letter to- 
night, and I will see it safely posted tomor- 
row.” 

Again thanking me, she promised immedi- 
ate compliance with my suggestions, and we 
proceeded back to the house. 

The next morning, watching a favorable 
opportunity, Cecilia handed me a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Charles Aylett, Albany, and 
it was my first —~ to see it mailed for 
its destination. o divert suspicion as to 
the nature of my errand, I thought it good 
strategy to follow the trout-stream, which I 
knew crossed the road which led 
In fact, this road cut off a considerable por- 
tion of the distance. 

Accordingly, { took my fishing-rod, and 
started off, as if to engage in my usual pas- 
time. I caught a glimpse of the housekeeper 
watching me from an upper window, as I 
passed through the yard, and I was gladI 
had taken this precaution. Nothing oc- 
.curred on the route till I arrived near the 
deserted house of which I have made previ- 
ous mention. 

Glancing up to it idly, I was surprised to 
see a thin column of smoke rising from the 
chimney. Wondering who could be the new 
occupant of the house, I went up to the door, 
knocked, but received no answer. Repeat- 
ing the summons, with a like result, I tried 
to open the door, but found it fastened. I 
looked into the kitchen window, where I saw 
the remains of a fire burning in the chimney, 
and drawn closely up to it was the table, 
and one of the stools which I remarked on 
my first visit. Upon the table lay what 
appeared to be an overcoat. Concluding 
that some vagrant traveler had taken up 
temporary quarters here, I did not pursue 
my investigations further, but resumed my 
walk. 

I took the lane, and on approaching the 
main road, I saw the figure of a man stand- 
ing on a slight elevation. His back was to- 


wards me, and with his hand upraised, as if 


to shade his eyes, he had the attitude of one 
who is gazing into the distance. At this 
moment he caught the sound of my step, 
gave a hurried glance towards me, and with- 
out a moment of hesitation, dashed into a 
neighboring thicket, and disappeared from 
my view. 

. Hurried as was the action, and momentary 
as was the glimpse I had of his person, I had 
no difficulty in identifying the figure. In 
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spite of the coarseness of attire, which I 
could not help believing he had assumed 
for purposes of disguise, I recognized him at 
once. It was Galotti! 

My first impulse was to follow him; but a 
moment’s reflection taught me better. I 
continued on my way carelessly, as if my 
attention had not been particularly excited 
by the occurrence, while, at the same time, 
my thoughts were busy with the attempt to 
fathom its significance. I at once concluded 
that Galotti had been the occupant of the 
old house, and that it was his overcoat I had 
seen. He was evidently in hiding here, and 
I hesitated not to believe, for some sinister 
purpose that concerned Cecilia. 

Stopping for a moment to conceal my fish- 
ing-pole behind a stone wall, I proceeded on 
until I arrived at the post-office. Here I 
mailed my letter, and after exchanging a 
few words with the postmaster, was turning 
to go out, when a man entered the door, in 
whose person I was surprised to recognize 
my old friend, John Allison. He greeted 
me warmly, at the same time expressing his 
astonishment at meeting me in that out-of- 
the-way place. I briefly explained the cir- 
cumstances, and yielding to his urgent re- 
quest, consented to accompany him home. 

‘‘We reside not more than a mile from 
here,’’ said he, ‘‘ and my wagon is close at 
hand. My mother, who has heard of your 
attentions to me during my illness, has 
already given you a warm place in her heart; 
and the dear old lady would never forgive 
me, should she learn that I met you here 
without bringing youhome. By-the-by, how 
queer it is that I never knew how near my 
old employer resides to us.”’ 

I took a seat with him in the wagon, and 
while rattling over a fine road, made up my 
mind to disclose to John the singular circum- 
stances in which I was involved. I needed 
a friend and an adviser,—and where could I 
find one more trustworthy than in the person 
of the honest fellow who sat by my side ? 
He noticed my air of pre-occupation, and 
made it the subject of good-humored satire. 

see,’ he said gayly, ‘‘ that the mists 
and fogs of old Martelli’s office have already 
produced their natural effects upon you. 
You look mysterious as the Sphinx, and your 
face is longer than my arm. What is the | 
matter with you, old fellow ? ” 

As the farmhouse was already in sight, I 
deferred my explanations, and telling him I 
had matters of importance to communicate, 
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begged him to give me a private interview as 
soon after our arrival.as possible. He prom- 
ised compliance. 

I was soon in the presence of Mrs. Allison 
and a bevy of blooming girls, who proved to 
be John’s sisters. My reception was of the 
most cordial character; and, after a short 
conversation, which placed us at once on 
the most intimate footing, Allisonfbeckoned 
to me to follow him, and led the way to his 
room. 

Closing the door, he proceeded to place a 
box of cigars on the table, and lighting one 
of them, threw himself in a chair. 

** Now, Granger,” said he, “ light a cigar, 
and do your worst. Unburden yourself of 
all your perplexities, and I will lend a sym- 
pathizing ear.” 

Regardless of his levity, I gave him a 
succint narrative of all that had occurred 
since my residence in the Martelli mansion; 
and to this he listened with a gradually in- 
creasing interest. When I told him of my 
morning’s encounter with Galotti, he leaped 
from his chair, and exclaimed :— 

“That fellow means mischief, and must 
be looked after. I know more about him 
than you do, Granger. A compatriot of his, 
who saw him one day at the office, expressed 
to me his wonder that Martelli should keep 
the acquaintance of such a man as}that, who 
was, he said, a cut-throat and villain in his 
own country, which he had to flee, in order 
to escape the penalty of his crimes. I am 
certain your suspicions are well-founded; 
and we must save this girl from the;clutches 
of these remorseless scoundrels. I always 
had my suspicions that Martelli was a bad 
man, but he was too sly ever to lay himself 
open to me.” 

After a long discussion, we agreed upon a 
course of proceeding, which I was to propose 
to Cecilia, and on the next morning to ac- 
quaint Allison with her decision. Our plan 
was this—that Cecilia should leave the house 
clandestinely, on the night of the morrow, 
and proceed to the end of the avenue, where 
Allison was to await her with a carriage, 
and convey her to his own home—she to re- 
main there until her Uncle Aylett should 
come and take charge of her. 

Breaking up our conference, we proceeded 
to the parlor, where I bade adieu to the 
family, after promising a speedy return. 
Declining Allison’s offer to drive me home, 
I set out with the view of returning by the 
same route I had come. I found my fishing- 
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rod in the place where I had left it, and 
made a circuit to avoid the deserted house, 
lest my reappearance might excite the sus- 
picions of Galotti. 

I stopped to catch a few fish, in order to 
give countenance to my supposed employ- 
ment; and, meeting with good success, 
reached home before two o’clock. 

I proceeded to the kitchen, as usual, to 
give my fish to the cook, and was surprised 
to learn from Annette, the other seryant- 
maid, that Bridget had left the day before. 
She said that the cook had been impudent to 
Miss Mina, and the housekeeper had sent 
her off bag and baggage. Surprised at the 
suddenness of the cook’s dismissal, I made 
further inquiry, but could get no more in- 
formation out of the servant—a sister of 
Jean—who seemed dull and stupid to the de- 
gree of idiocy. 

Soon after this, as I was seated in the 
library, the housekeeper presented herself 
with an open letter in her hand. 

‘* Mr. Granger,”’ she said, *‘ I have a letter 
from Mr. Martelli, which contains a message 
for you. Please take it, and read it for your- 
self.” 

I took it from her hand, and read the par- 
agraph to which she pointed with her finger. 
It ran as follows:— 


‘Tell Mr. Granger that I am under the 
necessity of asking his immediate presence 
in Baltimore. I have business of pressing 
importance which demands attention in New 
York, and as I am unable to go myself, at 
present, it must be transacted through an 
agent. If Mr. Granger will report to me 
immediately, at Barnum’s hotel in this city, 
I will furnish him with the necessary papers 
and instructions. I will thank him to leave 
by the first morning train after he receives 
this message, and shall depend upon his 
promptitude.” 


Glancing at the top of the letter, which 
was very brief, I saw that it was addressed 
from Baltimore, and at the same moment 
noticed another singular fact. The paper 
was the same as that which we had always 
used at Martelli’s office—that is, impressed 
with the name and trade-mark of the same 
maker. What the postmark might have 
been I could not tell, as the housekeeper had 
not brought in the envelope. But the sus- 
picion struck me at once that the letter had 
been written at the office. This surmise was 
confirmed by the fact that, in answer to my 
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inquiries at the post-office that morning, the 
postmaster had informed me that the mail 
had arrived, and that there were no letters 
for the family; and, furthermore, that there 
was but one mailaday. . 

Determined to test the housekeeper’s good 
faith, I asked her when the letter had ar- 
rived. 

‘“‘Oh, sir,’ she answered, glibly, ‘ Jean 
has just brought it from the post-office at 

” 

This response satisfied me of the correct- 
ness of my suspicions, but dissembling these, 
I observed, with a careless air of acquies- 
cence :— 

‘*T suppose, then, that. I must leave here 
by tomorrow morning’s train. At what time 
does it reach the station ?” 

‘¢It arrives at quarter of six. You had 
better leave here at five o’clock, and I will 
request Jean to have the carriage ready at 
that time.” 

I was turning to leave, when|she said:— 

‘‘T suppose, as you are to be absent but a 
short time, you will take nothing but your 
valise with you. Shall I assist you in pack- 
ing 9» 

I wondered a little at her new-born offic- 
jousness, and civilly declined her aid. 

A short time after, I was seated in my 
room, the door of which was open, reflecting 
on the embarrassments of my position, which 
seemed to be growing more complicated 
every moment, when I heard the step of the 
housekeeper approaching. I seized my 
valise, and seemed engaged in the act of 
packing, when she entered the room bearing 
a pitcher of water. 

I saw her glance, scrutinizingly, at my 
employment. She said nothing, but left the 
room. Determined to mislead her, if she 
made another examination, I completed my 
packing and left the valise open to her in- 
spection. It was, however, the furthest 
possible thing from my intentions, to take 
that same journey to Baltimore. 

It was not until after dinner, which we 
had at so late an hour as to preclude the ne- 
cessity of anotl er meal, that I had an oppor- 
tunity to speak with Cecilia. 1 told her of 
my meeting with Allison—of our conference, 
and the conclusion to which we had come. 

She questioned me eagerly about my friend 
and his family; and, satisfied with my ac- 
count of them, cordially acquiesced in the 
measures we had planned for her escape. I 
then told the incidents of the day, including 
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the glimpse I had caught of Galotti, and the 
message I received from her uncle. 

She started to her feet in uncontrollable 
alarm. 

‘* Let us leave at once,” she said. “I 
can easily walk to the house of your friends. 
To remain here is to brave dangers, the 
bare imagination of which, I confess, appalls 

At first I was disposed to yield to her im- 
pulse; but further reflection convinced me 
that we had better defer our evasion until 
night. I felt certain that Martelli and his 
myrmidons were in close proximity to us, 
and that we should not move unobserved 
from the house; and, even if no opposition 


were made to our leaving, it was highly de- 


sirable that Cecilia’s place of refuge should 
be concealed until Mr. Aylett should appear 
to claim her. 

After long deliberation, it was decided 
that she should leave the house secretly, at 
midnight, under my protection, and proceed 
directly to Allison’s; and, after making all 
the arrangements necessary to the effectual 
carrying out of our plan, we separated, to 
await the hour when it should be consum- 
mated. 

This interview over, I determined to make 
a visit to the stables, to satisfy myself how 
far Jean was in complicity with his master. 
Once before I had asked the use of the car- 
riage, and Jean had pleaded the lameness of 
one of the horses as an excuse for not letting 
them go out. I had now to ascertain 
whether this lameness was a chronic Meecase 
or not. 

I found the Canadian standing in front of 
the stables, and at once inquired if I could 
use the horses for a short drive. He urged 
the old excuse, and further added, that, as 
he was to drive me to the depot in the morn- 
ing, he was just about to wash the carriage. 
This duplicity was sufficiently transparent, 
and I said nothing more. 

I went back to my room, and gave myself 
up to serious reflection. A multitude of 
thoughts pressed upon my mind. Had I not 
been too precipitate in urging the flight of a 
ward from the house of her legal guardian, 
in the apprehension of dangers which, to 
say the least, were very intangible in their 
nature. I went over the whole ground of 
my suspicions, and the longer I weighed 
them, the better was I satisfied with the 
course 1 had determined to pursue. After 
the measures which had been taken to rid 
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the house of the only inmates whom Cecilia 
could regard as friends—namely, myself and 
Bridget—I could not reconcile it with my 
sense of manly duty to leave the innocent 
girl in the hands of the unscrupulous men 
who had the control of her. The wild 
thought had more than once passed through 
my mind that day, that, as nothing but 
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might resort to the most unjustifiable means 
to force her into a marriage with the wretch 
who had already aspired to her hand. 

While pursuing this train of thought, my 
eye happened to fall on my valise, and it 
occurred to me that there were one or two 
articles in it which I had better take with me 
in the contemplated flight. In turning over 


I saw her standing in an open space engaged in earnest conversation with a man.— Page 448. 


Ceeilia’s self stood between her uncle and 
her fortune, he might have designs upon her 

But, dismissing an idea, which it was 
sickening to entertain, the presence of Ga- 
lotti suggested another hypothesis, not less 
revolting in its nature—that, availing them- 
selves of her unprotected position, they 


its contents, my hand struck against a hard 
substance; and, on making further search, I 
brought up from the bottom of the valise a 
thin box, covered with morocco. It was 
fastened with asimple clasp, and on opening 
it an assortment of jewels, evidently of con- 
siderable value, was disclosed to my view. 
My amazement can readily be imagined. 


ws 
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“ On further examination, I at once recog- 
nized two or three of the articles as orna- 
ments I had seen upon the person of Cecilia. 
One of them, a brooch of curious setting, 
marked with the initials of her mother’s 
name, she had once shown to me; and, on 
inspection, I found that the whole collection 
was similarly marked. The casket undoubt- 
edly belonged to Cecilia, and contained the 
jewels of her mother. 

Like a flash the conviction came to my 
mind, that the hand of the housekeeper 
alone had placed them there, and that it had 
been intended that I should take them with 
me on my journey to Baltimore,—whether 
to criminate me as a thief or not, I could 
only conjecture. 

At this moment I heard the click of the 
front door, as it was cautiously closed; and, 
having good reason to be interested in any 
movement within the house, I listened for 
further sounds. Nothing reached my ear, 


and it occurred to me that some one had 
gone out. I determined to ascertain who it 
was, and for this purpose raised my window, 
which opened on the piazza, and passed out. 
Glancing round the corner of the house, I 
saw the housekeeper, dressed in bonnet and 
shawl, making her way towards a grove of 


pines which skirted the avenue. Once she 
turned her head for a moment, as if to ascer- 
tain that she was unobserved; and then, ap- 
parently satisfied, moved on. 

Fortunately the evening was obscure, and 
I resolved to follow her. Passing down the 
piazza,and making a wide circuit, I gradual- 
ly approached the grove. My advance was 


made with the utmost caution, and at each. 


step I paused to reconnoitre. I had thus 
patrolled over a considerable distance, when 
I caught sight of the housekeeper’s bonnet; 
and, securing the vantage ground of a better 
position, I saw her standing in an open 
space, engaged in earnest conversation with 
man. 

Owing to the obscurity, I could not distin- 
guish his features. I stood within twenty 
yards of them, but they spoke in tones so 
low that I could not catch a word of their 
conversation; and, not daring to approach 
nearer, for fear of detection, I remained 
quiet, hoping that something might reach my 
ear which would betray the nature of their 
conference. Some ten minutes might have 
passed in this manner, when the parties sep- 
arated, and for the first time I caught intel- 
ligible words. 
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“The words were only these, ‘“‘At twelve 
o’clock, then.”’ 

But the voice was that of Martelli! 

It was all-important that I should learn 
the meaning of these mysterious movements ; 
and wrought up to a pitch of excited inter- 
est, I determined to follow him. Martelli 
took the route of the main road, and I 
dogged his steps at a sufficiently safe dis- 
tance. When the country was open I took 
to the fields, keeping him in sight, but 
taking care that my own person should be in 
shadow. This caution was the more neces- 
sary, as he seemed to be keeping a constant 
lookout; and once, when a wagon ap- 
proached, he concealed himself behind a 
stone wall until it had passed. 

Finally, we came to the road which led to 
the old house on the stream. Satisfied that 
this was his destination, I availed myself of 
my knowledge of the country, and, striking 
through the woods, hid myself in a group 
of lilac trees that stood at one corner of the 
building. I could see a faint gleam of light 
from the kitchen, but something like a cur- 
tain seemed to be hung up at the single 
window which looked upon the front yard. 
Everything was as still as the grave. : 

I had been but a short time in my place of 
concealment when Martelli approached. He 
stopped at the front door, and giving a dis- 
tinct rap, I heard a step moving on the in- 
side, the sound of the opening door, and in a 
moment the visitor was admitted without an 
audible word. 

Before this I had planned my own method 
of procedure. I at once passed round to the 
rear of the house, and entered the cellar. 
Before doing this, however, I took off my 
boots—believing that the communication be- 
tween cellar and kitchen was doorless, as in 
the case of my first visit. In this I was 
mistaken; for I soon found that care had 
been taken to stop up the opening with an 
old door, which had probably been picked up 
somewhere about the premises. Fortunate- 
ly, however, it was only leaned against the 
aperture, and a wide space at the foot of it 
afforded me ample view of the interior. 

I had crept up the broken stairway with 
the extremest caution, and soon stood where 
I could not only see the persons of the con- 
spirators, but catch the faintest tones of 
their voices. The weather, of late, had 
been very cool for the season, and they were 
seated before a fire which burned low in the 
chimney. I could see that the precaution 


“had been taken to hang a great coat over the 
window, lest the light should attract obser- 
vation. 

The conversation, which was long and an- 
imated, was conducted in Italian; and, 
usually in tones so low, that, but from my 
proximity to the parties, it would have been 
impossible for me to have caught its import. 
‘A literal rendering of their words is not 
necessary to the purpose of this narrative, 
and [ shall content myself with giving a 
simple digest of the information I collected 
from them. 

Sometimes their allusions to matters of 
mutual knowledge were so obscure, that 
they carried no meaning to my mind; while, 
again, I drew from them clearly-derived 
inferences which I- have embodied as facts 
in the statement below. But apart fronr 
these, the present plans and purposes of the 
parties stood out in all their naked villainy, 
and gave evidence of a capacity for deliber- 
ate and cold-blooded crime, which, in my 
wildest suspicions, I had never attributed to 
them. 

It appeared that these two men had been 
associated together in some criminal tran- 
saction in their own country. To avoid 
detection, Martelli had emigrated to Ameri- 
ca, where he was kindly received by his 
brother, into whose confidence he quickly 
ingratiated himself by his apparent good 
coriduct, and by whose aid he established 
himself in successful business. All had 
gone well for a time, until, during a period 
of financial pressure, Martelli had raised 
money by an unauthorized use of his broth- 
er’s name. 

As this forged paper reached maturity, he 
became uneasy, and to escape impending 
* detection, determined to get his brother out 
of the way. This he accomplished so skill- 
fully by the agency of poison, that the crime 
was never suspected; and succeeding as 
executor to the settlement of his brother’s 
affairs, he easily managed to conceal the 
forgery. The fact that his brother’s death 
would leave only an infant heir between him 
and a succession to the property, was prob- 
ably an additional motive to the commission 
of this act of fratricide. 

For some years after he had prospered pe- 
cuniarily, until Galotti came to this country, 
and forced upon him a renewal of acquaint- 
ance. It would seem that Galotti had 
extorted considerable sums of money from 
he broker, as a condition of silence concern- 
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ing their former transactions; and this, with 
some reverses in business, had very much 
straightened the circumstances of Martelli. 
Finally, the latter, to retrieve his fortunes, 
had become addicted to play, and this com- 
pleted his ruin. 

It would further seem that for some time 
Martelli had been planning to get his niece 
in his hands; and that, when he succeeded 
in this, Galotti had proposed the scheme of 
marriage, with a promise to divide the spoils 
of the heiress. On the rejection of his pro- 
posals by Cecilia—for whom Galotti appears 
to have entertained in his way, a fierce pas- 
sion—the latter had fixed upon a plan which 
would not only gratify his fiery vindictive- 
ness, but pave the way to the coveted wealth. 
It was to accomplish the death of Cecilia. 
He found a ready coadjutor in Martelli. 
Their first thought was to resort to the same 
means which had answered so successfully 
in the case of Cecilia’s father. But further 
reflection satisfied them that a death of that 
kind would be sure to provoke inquiry; and, 
after long deliberation, Galotti’s brain, fer- - 
tile in villainous expedient, shaped out a plan 
that gave to these plotters in murdera better 
promise of safety in its execution. 

Mina, who, it appears, had originally ac- 
companied Martelli from Italy, was at once 
taken into their counsels; and, in fact, her 
co-operation was necessary to the successful 
carrying out of their plans. A dressing- 
room, only, separated her room from that of 
Cecilia—accessible from both. The door 
which opened into it from the housekeeper’s 
chamber had always been kept locked, but 
the fastening had easily been removed. 
Gaining access to her room by this avenue, 
Mina was to administer chloroform to the 
intended victim, and Galotti was to finish 
the rest. 

As soon as the deed was accomplished— 
and this very night was set for that pur- 
pose—the murderers were to make their 
escape to the South, by the speediest means, 
and the proof of their presence there was re- 
lied upon to avert all suspicion. 

Their arrangements had been made with 
an ingenuity characteristic of the subtlety of 
the Italian mind. They took pains to give 
out that they were going South, to be absent 
a month; and they had really taken such a 
journey, and had shown themselves in sev- 
eral Southern cities. Returning rapidly by 
a circuitous route, they had disguised them: 
selves, and had remained, as they supposed, 
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undetected in their present hiding-place for 
the last two days. 

But I have yet to relate the part which 
was allotted to me in the plan of this diabol- 
ieal drama. At Galotti’s suggestion, I was 
to be introduced into the house, and was to 
be allowed to remain in it until the morning 
after the murder. The scheme of the mes- 
sage was devised to lure me away from the 
house before I could be cognizant of the 
assassination. 

My appearance of precipitate flight, with 
the discovery of Cecilia’s jewels among my 
effects, would furnish good grounds of sus- 
picion. The housekeeper was to lodge in- 
formation against me, and I was to be 
arrested while on my journey. Corrobora- 
tive evidence of the circumstantial kind was 
te be ‘‘ cooked up,” to strengthen suspicion 
of my guilt. Among the rest, Mina had se- 
cured one of my handkerchiefs, marked with 
my initials, which, spotted with blood, was 
to be found concealed in my room. 

Ingenious as was the plan, there were 
_ elements of weakness in it which the reader 
will not fail to discover. But the over- 
weening confidence of villains in their own 
acuteness is often the providential means of 
their detection and punishment. 

Martelli and Galotti appeared to be highly 
pleased with the present posture of affairs. 
Everything had worked well, and they had 
received the assurance of Mina that no sus- 
picion of the plot had visited the minds of 
the victims. A muttered malediction, how- 
ever, escaped from Galotti’s lips when his 
companion made this observation :— 

‘¢ Mina tells me that Cecilia and the clerk 
are growing very intimate. It is lucky that 
we did not defer the execution of our plan. 
She even hints to me that the girl has taken 
more than an ordinary fancy to the fellow.” 

For nearly two hours I had knelt in a con- 
strained position, listening with hushed at- 
tention to these damning revelations. I 
had learned enough; and, as further delay 
would be worse than foolhardy, I determined 
to hasten home, and urge the immediate 
flight of Cecilia. Accordingly, I arose from 
my position; but in taking my first down- 
ward step, I lost my balance, and involunta- 
rily leaning my hand against the door, the 
latter slipped from its position, and fell to 
the floor with a crash. One leap took me 
down the stairs, and dashing through the 
eellar, I sped down the hill toward the 
stream. 


I had not gone twenty paces from the 
house, when I received assurance that I was 
seen and pursued. I heard the crack of a 
pistol, and a ball whistled by my head. An- 
other one followed, and a sharp twinge in 
the arm told me I was hit. I kept on, fol- 
lowed by my pursuers, and taking the course 
of the stream, I resolved to make my way 
back to the house, if possible, by my old 
fishing route. 

Bringing all my powers into play, I soom 
placed a wide space between myself and my 
pursuers; and when I gained the covert of 
the woods, I was satisfied they had given ‘up 
the chase in despair. I stopped to put on 
my boots, which, fortunately, I had kept in 
my hand from the first, and then, without 
slackening my pace, resumed my flight. 

I have a very confused recollection of the 
incidents which occurred between this time 
and my arrival at the Martelli mansion. 
Absorbed in the burning desire to annihilate 
the distance that separated me from Cecil- 
ia—whose existence might be in momentary 
peril—I dashed on, regardless of the broken 
nature of the ground, leaping over rocks 
and falien trees, and, from time to time, 
crossing the stream, whose tortuous wind- 
ings exasperated my impatient spirit. It 
was a headlong race in the dark, and nothing 
but the excitement which vests men with 
superhuman powers, could have carried me 
safely through it. 

Panting with my exertions, torn and bleed- 
ing,and drenched to the skin with the waters 
of the stream, I arrived within sight of the 
house. A single light burned in the room 
of the housekeeper, and all seemed hushed 
in ominous stillness. I hurried down the 
hill, and having gained the piazza, made my 


way through the open window of my room, - 


and without a moment’s pause entered the 
“hall and dashed up the stairway to Cecilia’s 
room. Knocking at the door, to my great 
joy she appeared to answer the summons, 
ready appareled for her journey. I told her 
that we must leave without a moment’s de- 
lay, or our lives would pay the forfeit. My 
disordered appearance and labored breath 
must have excited the most lively alarm in 
her bosom, and almost any other woman 
would have been paralyzed with fear. She, 
however, followed me unquestioningly, and 
we had reached the lower hall when the 
housekeeper appeared at the head of the 
stairs. She held a lamp in her hand, the 
light of which revealed the ashen pallor of 
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her face, and the startled expression of her 
black eyes. 

“What does this mean?” she asked. 
4* Where are you going ?” 

The sight of this woman, and her auda- 
cious interrogations, filled me with indescrib- 
able rage. 

‘*Tell the cut-throats, your masters,” I 
answered, ‘“‘ we have had enough of the hos- 
pitalities of this house. Tell them, too, that 
their infernal designs are known, and from 
this moment will bring more peril to them 
than to us.’’ 

Without waiting for a reply we made our 
exit from the house through the open win- 
dow. I struck at once for the obscurity of 
the pines, and, making a detour, kept on a 
steady course parallel to the road which led 
to C In afew words I explained to 
Cecilia the events of the evening. I could 
feel her hand tremble on my arm as I recited 
the terrible details, and she pressed forward 
with accelerated steps. Feeling certain that 
our enemies would use every exertion to 
reach the house before we could make our 
escape, I had kept a constant lookout to- 
wards the road. The moon had now risen, 
and its light favored a distant view. We 
were following the belt of pines which skirt- 
ed the road—sometimes infringing upon it, 
again falling back and leaving a margin of 
open field. We had traveled about a mile in 
this manner, when I paused in a dense 
thicket, close to the road, to give a breathing 
space to my companion. When preparing 
to resume our flight, I saw two figures com- 
ing down the road. Making sure of our con- 
cealment, we awaited their passing. Galotti 
came first, with a speed that almost amount- 
ed to a run; and Martelli followed at a con- 
siderable interval, making fruitless exertions 
to keep up with his companion. I heard 
him call out to Galotti to stop; and the latter 
waiting till he came up, they continued on 
their course, and were soon lost to our view. 

At this moment Prince, Cecilia’s little 
spaniel, broke through the bushes, and with 
a bark of recognition leaped upon his mis- 
tress. With great presence of mind she 
took him in her arms, and soothed him to 
quiet. Alarmed by the noise he had made, 
and by no means pleased with this addition 
to our retinue, I moved on with redoubled 

celerity. By this time my arm had become 
very painful, and I felt sick and dizzy. I 
remember with what feverish anxiety I 
watched for the sight of the farmhouse which 
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was to be our refuge—although carefully ab- 
staining from informing my companion of 
my real condition. The rest is a hazy dream. 

At length we arrived at the house, and my 
knock, and the loud bark of Prince, at once 
aroused the inmates. Soon Allison himself 
appeared, half dressed, at the door, and 
making an effort to greet him I staggered 
and fell in a dead faint across the threshold. 
Many days elapsed before I came to a knowl- 
edge of what was passing around me. The 
terrible anxieties of the week, my wound 
and subsequent exertions, had so overtasked 
my system that fever and delirium had set 
in, and for a time even my existence was in 
peril. From time to time I had a dim con- 
sciousness of a gentle presence constantly 
hovering about my pillow, and of a cool, soft 
hand, whose touch soothed the dull throb- 
bings of my aching head. But it was a 
presence only—for I was incapable of iden- 
tifying form or feature. 

I was awoke to consciousness one morning 
by the sound of voices in an adjoining room. 
Opening my eyes, 1 was bewildered by the 
strangeness of my surroundings. I tried to 
raise my head, but was astonished to find 
myself as incapable of such an exertion as a 
new-born babe. At this moment two figures 
entered the room, and I recognized Cecilia, 
who was absorbed in conversation with her 
companion, an elderly gentleman in black. 
From the tenor of their words, I soon gather- 
ed the information that I had been ill, and 
that the gentleman was my physician. 

You are sure,’ said Cecilia, ‘* that this 
is a change for the better, doctor; and ,that 
he will regygin his consciousness when he 
comes out of this protracted sleep ? 

She turned towards me as she spoke, and 
I could see her face wet with tears. She 
caught the glance of my eye, and the wan 
smile which accompanied it, and in a mo- 
ment was at my side. I murmured her name, 
but was too weak to give utterance to the in- 
quiries which were on my lips. 

The doctor at once interposed. ‘‘ You 
have been very ill,” said he, ‘‘and we have 
had great fears for your life—which I am 
sure you owe to the unremitting care of this 
young lady. You must now keep perfectly 
quiet, for conversation will only retard your 
recovery. You are safe in the house of the 
Allisons, and, I doubt not, will soon be able 
to see your friends.”’ 

With these words he led Cecilia from the 
room, and in a moment I relapsed into sleep. 
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My recovery was rapid enough to meet the 
most sanguine hopes of my friends. A week 
after, and I was down-stairs and able to take 
my place in the family circle—although still 
somewhat weak, and with my arm in a 
sling. 

I had already heard from Cecilia’s lips a 
narrative of all that had happened durirg my 
illness. It seemed that at her request no 
publicity was given to the occurrences of 
that eventful night. Learning of her mes- 
sage to her Uncle Aylett, Allison kept watch 
at the station, and received him on his ar- 
rival. He had remained two days with his 
niece, and in company with Allison had 
visited the Martelli mansion. It was found 
entirely deserted, and everything in it un- 
molested. Even Cecilia’s jewels lay upon 
the bed where I had left them. The guilty 
parties, stricken with justifiable panic, had 
taken to flight, and have never been heard 
of since; and in deference to Cecilia’s wish- 
es, no effort was made for their apprehen- 
sion. It is probable that the principals 
sought their first refuge in Canada, and from 
thence made good their escape to Europe. 
Mr. Aylett had gone home, promising to re- 
turn for his niece upon my recovery. 

In the meanwhile, my relations with Cecilia 
continued on the old footing. Many times I 
was on the brink of making an avowal of my 
love, but considerations, founded on my pride 
and self-respect, successfully withheld me. 
In the first place, she was rich and 1 was al- 
most penniless; and, again, I shrank from 
pressing any advantage I might hold over 
her, through her grateful sense of the recent 
services I had rendered. So, remaining si- 
lent to the last, 1 saw her dep&irt with her 
uncle who had returned from Albany to re- 
claim her; and as I caught the last glimpse 
of the carriage which bore her away, a sense 
of bereavement came over me which seemed 
almost as bitter as death. 

My health was now nearly re-established, 
and after making the warmest acknowledg- 
ments to the Allisons for the countless 
favors I had received at their hands, I re- 
turned to New York. It was some time be- 
fore I succeeded in finding new employment, 
and in the interval I felt the grip of poverty 
as I had never known it before. I soon 
heard from Cecilia, who seemed very happy 
with her friends; and at the same time I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Aylett, in which he 
made a most delicate tender of his influence 
to promote the advancement of my prospects. 
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I have reason to believe that the response I 
sent to Cecilia’s communication was too cold 
and formal ever to have been dictated by my 
heart; and I am afraid, also, that I almost 
too civilly declined her uncle’s generous 
offer. But those were dark days, and I suf- 
fered too much to be under the guidance of 
my better judgment. 

But a brighter fortune was dawning. for 
me. At this time, Colebrook, my defaulting 
guardian, was apprehended in Boston, while 
attempting, under an assumed name, to en- 
gage a passage to Europe. A detective had 
been on his track from the first, and had 
thus successfully followed him up. He was 
compelled to disgorge his plunder, and the 
larger part of my property came back to my 
hands. I was once more in circumstances 
of affluence, and life began to wear a new 
aspect to my eyes. 

The day after this last event I was on my 
way to Albany. I arrived in the evening, 
and proceeded directly to Mr. Aylett’s house. 
I rang the bell and the servant who appeared 
at the door in answer to the summons, in- 
formed me that Miss Martelli was at home. 
Telling him I was an old friend of hers, I 
was shown to the drawing-room, and, on 
opening the door, stepped into Cecilia’s 
presence. She was alone, and as she caught 
sight of me an unmistakable joy beamed 
from her countenance, and she advanced to- 
wards me with extended hands. 

have come at last,” she said, 
not too soon. I had begun to fear that you 
had foresworn a friendship which is asso- 
ciated with such painful memories.” 

Her lip quivered as she spoke, and it re- 
quired all my self-command to check the im- 
pulse which would have led me to have 
folded her in my arms. Without releasing 
her hand I led her to a seat, and at once pro- 
ceeded to a disclosure of the motives which 
had prompted my recent conduct, and to a 
frank acknowledgment of the errors into 
which I had been led by my foolish pride. 
She listened to me with a fast-kindling blush; 
and when I finished with a full confession of 
the love which had brought me to her in the 
first excitement of a better fortune, she 
raised her eyes to mine, and I read in their 
pure depths all that I had ever wished— 
more than I had ever dared to hope. A few 
moments after, and she said to me:— 

‘* Hugh, we have both undergone much 
unnecessary pain. You could have safely 
made this avowal to me, even before I had 
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incurred those obligations to you, which 
have been such a bugbear to your sensitive 
spirit. And now that you are rich I cannot 
even have the merit, in your eyes, of being 
disintegested! 


The tender reproach contained in these 
words pleased me better than any words of 
praise I ever heard. What need to say 
more? We have been happily married these 
five years. é 
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OUR speaking of being chased by wolves 

in Canada woods recalls a similar ex- 

perience I once had in Ohio,” said the old 

pioneer, as he shook with suppressed emo- 

tion, but whether of a sad or pleasant nature 

could not be ascertained in the dim light of 
the tireplace. 

‘Let us hear the yarn,” we suggested, 
with a reportorial eye to an item for consid- 
eration in a dull season. 

‘“* Oh, it ain’t any yarn, I assure you,” said 
the old man, as he chuckled and grinned. 
‘Shut the door there, so that mother can’t 
hear what is going on, and [ will tell you how 
I came to get married. 

“It was in the year 1850 that I came to 
Cleveland and became employed in a hard- 
ware store on Superior Street. I had spent 
all my previous life on a farm, and had be- 
come tired of tramping around over the pas- 
tures, foddering sheep and cattle in winter, 
and working still harder in summer. I won’t 
say anything about the difficulties I experi- 
enced in getting employment upon my ar- 
rival in the city, nor how I tried every place 
in the town before I could get a buarding- 
place that suited me, until 1 became ac- 
quainted with a widow lady who kept a few 
boarders on what is now known as Euclid 
Avenue. 

‘** My landlady was accomplished and had 
evidently seen better days, but the death of 
her husband left her in reduced circum- 
stances. She had two daughters, both lively, 
intelligent, and possessed of graces that only 
come from association with the better class 
of society. They were of extremely gay dis- 
position; and I had not been at the house a 
month before I was hopelessly in love with 
Fanny, the eldest, and though at times her 
manner towards me was tender and encour- 
aging, she carefully avoided giving me an 
opportunity to be alone with her long enough 
to declare my passion. 

“The winter had nearly passed without 
finding me any further advanced in my suit, 


until one night in February, after a heavy 
fall of snow, I asked Fanny to take a sleigh- 
ride with me, to which she consented; and 
after tea I procured as high-stepping a pair 
of horses as could be found in the city, drove 
up to the house of my affinity, and in a few 
minutes we were whirling away out on the 
Cleveland and Medina turnpike. I had 
taken the road, partly because it led towards 
my old home, and also owing to its being less 
traveled at night than the other thorough- 
fares leading from the city, and we were not 
likely to be interrupted in our ride or con- 
versation. The night was just cool enough 
to make it necessary for me to place my arm 
around my companion, the horses were 
frisky, and the moon shone with that peculiar 
light which is preferred by lovers to all 
others, unless it be that of a parlor lamp 
turned down so low that as an illuminator it 
is nearly useless. 7 

Through Brooklyn township we whirled 
out into the country, where the lights from 
the farmhouses became more scattered, and 
the baying of a watch-deg was the only sound 
heard. Fanny, who had previously sang, 
laughed and chatted merrily on our ride, now 
became quiet. As we came toa rise in the 
road that disclosed a level strip two or three 
miles in length before us, I said to myself:— 

‘“** Before we have traveled the road now 
in view I will settle my fate, and go home a 
happier or more miserable man.’ 

‘* Hardly had I come to this conclusion be- 
fore I heard a peculiar rushing sound behind 
us, and looking around could see a flock of 
sheep coming at full speed towards us, and 
behind them were two or three dogs, which 
accounted for the fright of the sheep, which 
would doubtless run for miles without stop- 
ping, and cause their owner much trouble in 
hunting them up.” But a bright thought 
came tome. Fanny was a city girl, and had 
never seen a sheep save in the shape of cut- 
lets or roast at her mother’s table. I would 
indulge in a strategy of the kind which is 
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considered fair in love or war. Lowering 
my voice to the note of the stage Jibbenain- 
osy where he speaks of the death of his par- 
ents, wife and friends, I said: ‘ Fanny, my 
girl, are you brave—can you bear terrible 
news?’ ‘ Why, Henry, what is the matter 
—what makes you so pale?’ Assuming a 
more tragic voice, I replied: ‘ Be firm, dear- 
est; rely on me, we are followed by wolves. 
Look behind you and you can see the mon- 
sters who are already thirsting for our blood.’ 

‘“‘She gave a hurried glance backward, 
heard the rushing sound of many feet, the 
deep breathing which, when heard in the 
forests of the north, causes the wildest dis- 
may; then drawing nearer to me, said: ‘I 
did not know there were any wolves so near 
the city, Henry.’ ‘ Neitherdid I think there 
were any,’ I replied; ‘ but it seems we were 
mistaken, for those behind us are of the gray 
species, and most dangerous of any to meet. 
Driven by hunger, they have approached the 
settlements, and unless our horses can go to 
the ‘*Stone Tavern,’’ in Parma, before we 
are overtaken, we are lost.’ 

“At this juncture, the old, curly-horned 
leader, tired, and out of wind from the long 
run, gave vent to a prolonged bleat which 
was fearful enough to scare a less timid girl 
than Fanny. I sawed on the horses’ bits, 
flourished the whip frantically around them 
until they were excited, and apparently doing 
their best to escape the fate behind them; 
but I was secretly holding them back, to al- 
low the wolves (!) to get closer. On came 
the horde, panting for breath, nearer and 
nearer, until I began to throw out robes and 
blankets. ‘ These will keep them chewing a 
few minutes,’ I said,‘ and we may escape.’ 
But the sheep had no appetite for the robes, 
and were close behind us. 

**T arose in the sleigh, gave the reins to 
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Fanny, saying, ‘ Drive for your life; I will 
sacrifice myself for you!’ and made a move- 
ment as if to jump out of the sleigh. ‘ Nev- 
er! never!’ she screamed, ‘ we will die to- 
gether!’ and she pulled me down besfde her 
to await her fate. While thus employed, I 
succeeded in obtaining a hasty avowal from 
Fanny, at the same time holding back the 
horses to let the pursuers go by. They came; 
the monsters separated and passed us on 
either side, while I held my hat over her face 
that she might not see the dreadful deception 
I had played upon her. 

“She fainted the moment we were over- 
taken by the wolves, and without trying to 
revive her, I turned the horses homeward, 
and only stopped to pick up the robes which 
had been thrown out to check the ferocious 
animals. After driving a mile or two, my 
now affianced wife revived sufficiently to 
hear how we were saved by a party of sleigh- 
riders, who met us just as we were sur- 
rounded, Though nervous and weak from 
the excitement, she recovered her buoyancy 
of spirit before we arrived home, and had 
promised to keep our adventure a secret, as 
I told her ‘the owner of the horses would 
charge me a fearful price if he knew to what 
tests his steeds had been put.’ And that is 
my adventure with wolves, and how I came 
to marry.”’ 

‘*¢ But did your wife never find out the de- 
ception you practiced ?”” we asked. 

‘* Not until eight years ago; when I told 
her of it one evening when she was ironing.”’ 

‘*What did she say ?” 

‘* Not much—not very much,’’ answered 
our old romancer; but, removing his hat, he 
showed us a triangular space upon his head, 
such as might have been made by a hot flat- 
iron, and not a hair upon its surface. We 
thought Fanny was revenged. 


DECEMBER. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


pi through the year unwearied Time 
Gives fair and stormy weather, 

His varied sung has perfect rhyme 
When taken all together. 


‘This springtime fair, and summer bright 
The melody were singing, 

‘Till Autumn came with rapid flight 
And set the chorus ringing. 


Now through the short December day, 
And through the night attending, 


There sounds a wild and mournful lay, 
‘rhat tells the anthem’s ending. 


But, rising o’er this droary song, 
A sweet refr in is heard, 

Whose heavenly cadence, clear and strong, 
Rings forth salvation’s word. 


And while the Christmas hymn resounds 
To praise a Saviour’s birth, 

Each heart with holy pleasure bounds, 
And gladness fills the earth. 
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THE WAG FAMILY. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY GODFREY TURNER. 


N a town which we will call Middletown, 
because it was of the middle size, dwelt 
a worthy shopkeeper bearing the odd name 
of Jeremiah Wag. By dealing in all sorts 
of commodities, and steady attention to his 
business, he had managed to keep up his 
respectability, and doubtless would have 
considerably increased his store, but for the 
gradual increase of his family. For several 
years after his marriage, a new little Wag 
was ushered annually into the world; and 
though there had latterly been somewhat less 
of regularity, as many as ten small heads 
might be counted every evening in his back 
parlor. 

Jerry, the eldest boy, was, however, al- 
most fourteen years of age, and therefore 
began to ‘‘make himself useful,’’ by carrying 
out small parcels, and assisting behind the 
counter. All the rest were, to use their 
parent’s phrase, ‘‘dead stock,” and were 


‘eating their heads off;”’ for, sooth to say, 
they were a jolly little set, and blessed with 


most excellent appetites. Such was the 
state of family matters at the time when our 
narrative commences. 

. Now, on the opposite side of the street, 
exactly facing the modest board on which 
Jeremiah’s name was painted, with the usual 
announcement of certain commodities in 
which he dealt, was another board of a very 
different description. On it were emblaz- 
oned the arms of her majesty, with the sup- 
porters, a lion and a unicorn, as the country 
folks said, ‘‘ a-fighting for the crown.”’ 

The establishment indicated by this dis- 
play was upheld by a very different class of 
customers to that which patronized the shop. 
Two or three times in each day some private 
carriage or postchaise would stop to change 
horses at the King’s Arms, and occasionally 
‘a family ’ took up their quarters there for 
the night; but the latter was a piece of good 
luck not often to be expected, as there were 
no lions to be seen in Middletown save the 
red rampant guardian on the signboard. 

It was haymaking time, and business was 
very ‘‘slack”’ with the worthy Jeremiah; 
but he said that he didn’t care much about 
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it, as the country folks were earning money, 
part of which he trusted would find its way 
into his till in due course. So, after rum- 
maging about among his stock to see if he 
was “‘ out of anything,’’ he took his stand at 
the door, just to breathe a mouthful of fresh 
air. Titus Twist, the landlord, made his 
appearance at the same moment in his own 
gateway, apparently with the same salubrious 
intent, and immediately beckoned to his 
neighbor just to step across. 

‘*Well, how are you, Master Wag?” said 
he, when they met. ‘‘ Did you observe that 
green chariot that stands down in the yard 
there, and came in more than an hour 
ago ? ” 

Jeremiah answered in the negative. 

Well,’ continued mine host, ‘‘it be- 
longs to one of the oddest, rammest old gen- 
tlemen I ever clapped my eyes on. He’s 
been asking me all sorts of questions, and 
seems mightily tickled with your name 
above all things. I think he’s cracked. 
Howsomever, he’s ordered dinner. But 
hush! here he comes.” 

The little gentleman in question seemed 
between sixty and seventy; but, excepting 
a certain sallowness of complexion, carried 
his years well, his motions being lively, and 
wearing a good-humored smile, as though 
habitual,on his countenance. His dress was 
plain, but good, and altogether becoming his 
apparent rank. 

‘** T shall be back in a quarter of an hour,”’ 
said he to the landlord. ‘ I’m only going 
over the way to the shop to buy some- 
thing.” 

And away he went, and, of course, was 
followed by Jeremiah, who, immediately on 
entering his own house, skipped nimbly be- 
hind the counter to wait upon his new cus- 
tomer. 

After trying on some gloves, and purchas- 
ing two pairs, the little, strange gentleman 
looked round the shop, as though examining 
its contents to find something he wanted. 

‘** Anything else I can do for you, sir?” 
asked Jeremiah. 

** You sell almost everything, I see, Mr. 
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Wag,” observed the old gentleman. ‘ Mr. 

Wag? Your name is Wag, I suppose ?”’ 

Yes, sir,’ replied the shopkeeper, dryly. 

‘“‘Wag, Wag, Wag!”’ repeated the strang- 
er, briskly. ‘‘ Funny name, eh?” 

‘It was my father’s before me,’’ observed 
Jeremiah, scarcely knowing what to think of 
the matter. 

‘Very good name,”’ continued the little 
gentleman; “like it very much. Got any 
children? Any little Wags,eh? Like to 
see ’em. Fond of children—little Wags in 
particular—he, he, he! ” 

‘* Much obliged to ye for inquiring, sir,” 
replied the senior Wag. ‘I’ve got just half 
a score, sorted sizes. That’s the eldest,’’ 
and he pointed to young Jerry, whose lanky 
limbs were at that moment displayed, spread- 
eagle fashion, against the shelves, from the 
topmost of which he was reaching down 
some commodity for a customer. 

“That’s right. Bring ’em up to indus- 
try,”’ said the little gentleman. ‘Well, I 
can’t stay now, because my dinner’s ready; 
but I see you sell Irish linen, and I want a 
piece for shirts; so, perhaps you’ll be so 
good as to look me out a good one and bring 
it over to me.”’ 

may rely,’”’ commenced Mr. Wag, 
but his new customer cut him short by ad- 
ding:— 

‘*] know that well enough,” and briskly 
made his exit. 

The industrious shopkeeper forthwith se- 
lected certain of his primest articles, folded 
them in a wrapper, and at the appointed 
time, carried the whole across to the King’s 
Arms. 

-He was immediately ushered into the 
presence of the eccentric elderly gentleman, 
who was seated alone behind a bottle of 
white and a bottle of red. 

‘‘Suppose you’ve dined, Master Wag,”’ 
said he; ‘‘so, come! No ceremony; sit 
down and take a glass of wine.” 

‘¢1’m very much obliged to you, I’m sure, 
sir,” replied Jeremiah, ‘“ but I have just 
brought half a dozen pieces of Irish linen for 
you to look at and choose.”’ 

Phoo, phoo! quoth the small stranger, 
‘““T don’t want tosee them. I know nothing 
about ’em. Leave all to you. Only meant 
to have had a piece; but, as you've brought 
half a dozen, I may as well take’em. ‘ Store 
is no sore,’ they say. There’s a fifty pound 
note!’ Reckon ’em up, and see if there’s 
any change.”’ 
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Jeremiah stared at this unusual wholesale 
mode of dealing, stammered his thanks, and 
observed that the goods would not amount 
to half the money. 

‘*So much the worse,” said the little gen- 
tleman. ‘‘ Must see if I can’t buy something 
else in your line presently. But sit down, 
now;. that’s a good fellow! I want to have 
some talk with you.”’ 

The bashful shopkeeper hereupon perched 
himself on the extreme front edge of a chair, 
at a respectful distance from the table; but 
was told to draw up closer by his hospitable 
entertainer. Then they took three or four 
glasses of wine together, and gradually Jere- 
miah found himself more at home, and 
scrupled not to reply to the old gentleman’s 
questions respecting his family and occupa- 
tions. And so they went on chatting till 
they appeared as two very old and intimate 
friends; for Mr. Wag was of an open, un- 
suspecting disposition, and talked as though 
he had no objection that all the world should 
know all his affairs. 

‘‘Well, but, my dear Wag,” said the stran- 
ger, ‘‘ can’t you tell what part of the country 
your father came from ?”’ 

‘** No sir, I can’t,’ replied Jeremiah. ‘‘ He 
died when I was about eight years old, and 
the London merchant to whom he was clerk, 
put me to school, and after that appreriticed 
me to old Hicks, who lived over the way 
where I do now. Well, there I served my 
time, and then married his daughter, and so 
came infor the business when he died. But 
I’ve increased it a pretty deal; and if I’d 
more capital could make a snug thing of it 
by going into the wholesale, and serving 
village shops with groceries, and so on.” 

‘““Why don’t you try it?” asked the little 
gentleman. 

‘“‘It won’t do unless one has got the ‘ready’ 
to go to market with,’ replied Jeremiah, 
knowingly; ‘‘ and then one must be able to 
give eredit, and ought to keep one’s own 
wagon to carry out goods. No, no; it won’t 
do. Manya man has made bad worse by 
getting out of his depth; and, as it is, thank 
God, I can live! The only thing that puz- 
zles me now and then, is what I shall do 
with all the children.” 

‘*Hark ye, my worthy Wag,” replied the 
odd stranger, “‘ I have not got any children; 
so, if you’ll let me take my pick among the 
lot, I don’t care if I take two or three off 
your hands.” 

‘*Sir!’? exclaimed the shopkeeper. 
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‘‘T mean what I say,’’ replied the old gen- 
tleman, demurely. ‘‘ Take me with you. 
Introduce me to your wife and family, and 
let us all have a friendly cup of tea together 
in your back parlor. Don’t stare, my good 
Wag, but fill your glass. I don’t want to 
buy your little Wags, but I happen to have 
more of the ‘ ready,’ as you call it, than I 
want; so 1’ll put them to school, or what you 
like. What say you?” 

Jeremiah rubbed his eyes as though doubt- 
ful if he were awake, and then uttered his 
thanks for such extraordinary kindness in 
the best way he was able, and about an hour 
after the whimsical little old rich gentleman 
was sitting by the side of Mrs. Wag, with 
a little curly-headed Wag on each knee, 
while the rest were playing round or gazing 
open-mouthed at the stranger with childish 
wonder. 

By degrees all stiffness wore off, and, 
before the evening concluded, nothing could 
exceed the merriment of the whole party. 
The eccentric elderly gentleman had learned 
to call all the Wags by their names, and he 
played, and frolicked, and rolled upon the 
floor with the little people, in a style that 
made the parents suspect, with the landlord, 
that he must be “ cracked.” 

However, at parting, he became more 
serious, and invited Jeremiah to come and 
breakfast with him in the morning, and to 
bring with him a copy of the names and 
birthdays of his children, as entered in the 
family Bible. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wag, of course, lay awake 
for an hour that night, talking over the 
strange incidents of the day, and, perhaps, 
building a few castles in the air, after the 
style of affectionate parents for their chil- 
dren. 

On the following morning, Jeremiah 
dressed himself in his Sunday suit, and re- 
paired to fulfil his engagement. His new 
old friend received him in the most cordial 
manner, and they breakfasted together, chat- 
ting over family concerns as on the preceding 
day. When their repast was ended, the lit- 
tle gentleman read over the list of young 
Wags, and smilingly observed:— 

“A jolly set of them! We must contrive 
to make them all good and happy Wags, if 
we can, eh? Eldest, Jerry, almost four- 
teen—useful to you in business. That’s 
right. Leave him there,eh? Next, Thom- 
as, almost thirteen—fond of reading—told 
me so. A good school first, eh? Then 
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three girls running, Mary, Anne, and Fan- 
ny. Pack them off to a good school, too. 
Never mind. Then comes William, eight, 
and Stephen, seven. Think I know where 
to place them. Just the right age. Per- 
haps can’t do it at once, though. That’s all 
I can take at present. The other three, 
Sarah, Henry,and Philip, too young. Well, 
my worthy Wag, you will hear what I mean 
to do with them before long, and a friend of 
mine will call upon you some day to consult 
about the best way of increasing your busi- 
ness. Settle all in time. No more to say 
now, but good-by—eh? Paid the landlord’s 
bill before breakfast, ’cause don’t like to be 
kept waiting. Didn’t mean to have stopped 
longer than to change horses when I came 
yesterday. GladIhave,though. Hope you 
won’t be sorry. Halloo! waiter! is my car- 
riage ready ?”’ 

‘*At the door, sir! ’? shouted the landlord, 
in reply. 

That’s right!’ exclaimed the extraordi- 
nary, elderly gentleman. ‘‘Good-by, my 
worthy Wag! Remember me to Mrs. Wag, 
and give my love to the little Wags. Ten 
besides yourselves! A dozen Wags in one 
family! Never expected to see such a sight 
as that! He, he, he! See it again, though, 
hope. Wag together, all of you, like a bun- 
dle of sticks, hope! ”’ 

And, laughing and uttering similar inco- 
herent sentences alternately, he walked 
briskly along the passage to his carriage, 
into which he forthwith jumped; and, hav- 
ing repeated his valediction to the astounded 
shopkeeper, he ordered the postilion to drive 
on. 

Thus Jeremiah was prevented from ex- 
pressing his grateful feelings for such won- 
derful promises, and so stood gaping in 
silence, till the carriage was out of sight. 

‘‘Why, you seem regularly ’mazed, neigh- 
bor!’ exclaimed the landlord. 

‘¢ Enough to make me,”’ replied Mr. Wag. 
‘Tf one-half what I’ve heard this morning 
should come true, I shall be a lucky fellow, 
that’s all.” 

‘*The old fellow’s cracked,” observed 
Titus Twist. ‘* He’s a gentleman, however, 
every inch-of him; that I will say for him. 
Didn’t make a word about nothing. All 
right. Used to good living, no doubt. 
More’s the pity, as he’s cracked. He cer- 
tainly ought not to be allowed to travel with- 
out a servant, as he does.” 

Well,” observed Jeremiah, ‘‘I don’t 
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know what to say, or what to think about it; 
but if he iscracked—humph! I don’t know. 
It may be so. However, there’s no harm 
done yet!” 

he’s been cramming you, said 
mine host. ‘‘ Made you a present of the 
moon, pethaps? They do fancy strange 
things, and think themselves kings, and very 
rich in particular.” 

The truth of this latter assertion made an 
impression upon our worthy shopkeeper, 
who communicated it to his wife; but she 
had taken a great fancy to the odd old gen- 
tleman, and was not to be shaken in her con- 
viction that he would really be ‘‘ as good as 
his word.’’ 

Well,” observed her husband, “time 
will show; and, at all events, it was no bad 
thing to sell six pieces of fine linen at once. 
We don’t have such customers every day. 
However, the best thing we can do is to 
keep our own secret; for, if the neighbors 
were to hear of it, we should never hear the 
last of it.” 

Mrs. Wag agreed in the propriety of her 
spouse’s suggestion, but, nevertheless, was 
unable to refrain from dropping hints to 
sundry gossips, concerning her anticipations 


of coming good fortune; and the vagueness 
and mysterious importance of her manner 
created a sensation,'‘and caused many strange 


surmises. Some decided that the Wags had 
been so imprudent as to purchase a whole 
lottery ticket, and blamed them accordingly; 
while others shook their heads, and hinted 
that, with so large a family, it would bea 
very fortunate circumstance if Jeremiah 
could manage so as not to go back in the 
world; and, for their parts, they never liked 
to hear folks talk mysteriously about good 
luck. So, for some time, the stranger’s 
visit appeared to have produced results the 
reverse of beneficial; but, at the end of a 
month, an elderly gentleman, dressed in 
black, entered the shop, and requested a 
private interview with Mr. Wag; and, as the 
back parlor was full of little Wags, then un- 
dergoing the ceremonies of ablution, comb- 
ing, etc., he proposed that they adjourn to 
the King’s Arms. 

When they were seated there, the stranger 
very deliberately proceeded to arrange a 
variety of papers upon the table in a busi- 
ness-like manner; and when his task was 
completed, apparently to his satisfaction, he 
smiled, rubbed his hands, and thus addressed 
the wondering shopkeeper:— 
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‘‘ My name is Stephen Goodfellow. I am 
an attorney, living in London; and there 
(handing a card) is my address. You will 
probably guess who my client is, but my 
instructions are to conceal his name. Well, 
he has consulted me as to the best mode of 
carrying your intention of increasing your 
business into effect, and I have, consequent- 
ly, had interviews with certain commercial 
gentlemen, and—ahem!—the result is, that 
as the thing must be done gradually, I have 
to present you, in the first place, with this 
order for a thousand pounds. You will then 
be so good as to sign this document, by 
reading which you will perceive that you 
cannot be called upon for repayment before 
the expiration of three years. Ahem! don’t 
interrupt me. That will do to begin with; 
but, after a little while, as you must give 
credit, and some of your commodities, par- 
ticularly grocery, amount to considerable 
sums, you may want more, so—ahem!—yes, 
this is the paper. Youare to put your usual 
signature here; and, mark me, in precisely 
six months from this day, an account will be 
opened in your name with the London bank- 
ers, whose check-book I now present you 
with. They will have assets in their hands, 
and instructions to honor your drafts for any 
sum or sums not exceeding four thousand 
pounds. You understand ?”’ 

hear what you say, sir,’ stammered 
Jeremiah; ‘ but, really, I’m so astonished, 
that 

‘‘Well, well,’? observed Mr. Goodfellow, 
smiling, *‘ it certainly is not an every-day 
transaction; but my respected client is a 
little eccentric, and so we must allow him 
to do things in his own way. He has taken 
a fancy to you, that’s clear; and when he 
takes anything in hand, he doesn’t mind 
trifles.” 

‘*But so much!” exclaimed Jeremiah. 
‘One thousand—four thousand—five thou- 
sand pounds! It is like adream! Surely, 
sir,” and he hesitated; “ surely the gentle- 
man can’t be in—ahem!—in his—right 
senses 

**Sound as a bell,’ replied the lawyer. 
‘“*T hope you may have as clear a head to 
carry on your new business. At present 
you are a little bewildered, that’s plain 
enough, but no great marvel. However, my 
time is precious, so, just let me have your 
signature, and I’m off.” 

He then placed the papers before Jere- 
miah, who,fafter a little more demur, and a 
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great deal of trepidation, wrote his name 
twice, and received the money order and the 
banker’s check-book. Mr. Goodfellow then 
ordered a chaise, and chatted familiarly till 
it was ready, when he shook Mr. Wag by 
the hand, wished him good luck, and de- 
parted. 

‘*T told you so!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Wag, 
when her spouse related the morning’s ad- 
venture. ‘* He seemed so fond of the chil- 
dren. I knew howit would be. But you 
should have asked his name. I wonder who 
he can be! Some great lord, no doubt. 
Well, bless him, I say! God bless him, 
whoever he is. O Jerry! my dear Jerry 
Wag! 1 feel as if I was going tocry. How 
foolish! Well, I can’t help it, and that’s the 
truth.” 

And the good housewife wiped her eyes, 
and then threw her arms round the neck of 
her dearly beloved Wag, who, albeit that he 
was unused to the melting mood, found his 
eyes suddenly grow dim, and so they per- 
formed a weeping duet together. 

Much marveling, of course, there was in 
the town and neighborhood at the steady 
increase in Mr. Wag’s “‘ concern,” in spite 
of his very plain statement that a kind friend 
had advanced him a considerable sum. 

‘‘Who could that friend be?” was the 
puzzling question, which no one could an- 
swer. But his unremitting attention to 
business, the punctuality of his payments, 
and other evidences of his prosperity, suf- 
ficed to insure him general respect, though 
certain envious busybodies would venture 
now and then to hint significantly, that ‘ all 
is not gold that glitters.” 

So matters went on pleasantly with the 
Wags, till winter, when Tom and his three 
sisters came home for the holidays, and the 
latter assisted their mother in preparing for 
the festivities of the season. 

It was Christmas eve, and the whole of 
the family were congregated in the little 
back parlor, when young Jerry started up at 
the well-known sound of a customer at the 
shop «oor, at which he arrived with a hop, 
step and jump; and, jerking it open, he be- 
held a little, old gentleman wrapped in a 
large cloak. 

‘** Please to walk in, sir,’’ said Jerry. 

‘‘Hush!”’ whispered the stranger, placing 
his forefinger on his mouth. ‘I want to 
surprise them. You’re all together tonight, 
I suppose ?” 

‘“* Yes, sir,” replied Jerry, smiling, for he 
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thought he knew to whom he was speaking. 

That’s right,” said the odd, elderly gen- 
tleman, advancing cautiously towards the 
darkest part of the shop, and throwing off 
his cloak. ‘* Now for a Christmas frolic! 
Come here, you rogue! Why, you’ve grown 
taller than I. -That’s right! a thriving 
Wag. Now, mind, you go back as if noth- 
ing had happened, and give me hold of your 
coat-tail, so that I can’t be seen. That’) 
do. No laughing, you young monkey. 
There, step along.” 

Jerry did as he was bid, save that, though 
he bit his lips unmercifully, his risible mus- 
cles would not remain inactive; and thus the 
oddly joined pair made their way into the 
family apartment just as the eldest daughter 
had exclaimed :— 

** Now, mamma, it’s your turn to wish! ”’ 

They were sitting in a semicircle before 
the fire, and the stranger and his shield, of 
course, stood behind them. 

‘** Heigho! ’’ said Mrs. Wag, “ there’s only 
one thing I wish for tonight, and that is the 
addition of one more to our party.” 

‘*Name! name! You must name your 
wish! ’’ cried three or four juvenile voices, 
in full glee. 

‘*T wish I could tell you his name,” said 
Mrs. Wag, ‘‘ but your father knows who I 
mean. Don’t you, my love?” 

‘*T can’t mistake you, my dear,” replied 
Jeremiah, affectionately; ‘‘and I wish he 
could see how happy we are. It would do 
his heart good, I really think.” 

‘*Who can he exclaimed the eldest 
daughter. 

‘* Perhaps it’s somebody like me!” cried 
the little, odd gentleman, stepping briskly 
forward. 

It is! itis!” shrieked mamma; and up 
jumped the whole party, and down went 
Mrs. Wag upon her knees, while, utterly un- 
conscious of what she did, her arms were 
clasped round the neck of her benefactor, 
whose bodily frame, being unable to sustain 
her matronly weight, gave way, and so they 
rolled together on the floor. 

‘* Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the eccentric, el- 
derly gentleman, as soon as he recovered 
breath, but without attempting to rise. 
“This is a Christmas gambol, eh! Master 
Wag ?—eh! my merry little Wags? Needn’t 
ask you how you all are.”’ 

‘““My dear sir!’ exclaimed Jeremiah, 
‘* allow me to assist you. I hope youare not 
hurt.”’ 
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“Hurt!” cried the little gentleman, jump- 
ing up and offering his hand to Mrs. Wag. 
‘Hurt! Why,I feel myself twenty years 
younger than I did five minutes ago. Never 
mind, ma’am. Like Christmas gambols. 
Always did. Happen to have such a thing 
as a bunch of mistletoe, eh ? ”’ 

‘“*T am sure, sir,’”? whimpered Mrs. Wag, 
‘*T shall never forgive myself. To think of 
taking such a liberty. I—I—can’t conceive 
how I could 

“As often as ever you please, my good 
lady,’’ said the eccentric, handing her toa 
chair; “‘ but sit down and compose yourself, 
while I shake hands all round.”’ 

And, turning to Jeremiah, he commenced 
the ceremony, which he went through with 
from the oldest to the youngest, calling them 
all by their names, as correctly as though he 
were a constant visitor. 

A right merry Christmas eve was that. 
The young Wags were, ever and anon, 
obliged to hold their sides,as they laughed and 
screamed with delight at the funny stories 
told by the funny little old gentleman, who 
romped and played with them with as much 
glee as though he had been the youngest of 
the party. 

So the hours passed quickly away, till the 
unwelcome sound of ‘‘ bed-time ’’ was whis- 
pered among the little circle; and then one 
after another departed, until Mr. and Mrs. 
Wag were left alone with their honored 
guest. 

The hearts of both were full, and they be- 
gan to endeavor to express their feelings; 
but the singular old gentleman stopped them. 

** Needn’t tell me. Know it all. Shall 
run away if you go on so. Remember, I 
told you I had more of the ‘ ready’ than I 
knew what to do with. Couldn’t have done 
better with it, eh? Out at interest now. 
Best sort of interest, too. More pleasure 
than receiving dividends, eh! Never was 
happier. So come, let us wind up for the 
night. I’ve a memorandum or two for you 
in my pocket-book,”’ and he placed it on the 
table, and began to turn over divers pa- 
pers, as he continued, ‘“‘Hem! ha! Yes. 
Those two. You’d better take them, my 
good sir. They’ll admit William and Ste- 
phen to Christ Church—what they call the 
Blue-Coat School. Capital school, eh ?” 

My dear sir?” exclaimed Jeremiah. 

“Don’t interrupt me, that’s a good fel- 
low,” said the old — you 
ever smoke a pipe?” 
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“Very rarely,’ said the wondering Mr. 
Wag. 

‘*Well,”’ continued his guest, ‘‘ take that 
paper to light your next with. Put it in 
your pocket, and don’t lock at it till I’m 
gone. Hem! Tom’s master says he will 
make a good scholar; so, if you’ve no objec- 
tion, I was thinking he might as well go to 
college in a year ortwo. Not in your way, 
perhaps? Never mind. 1 know some of 
the big-wigs. See all right, and enter his 
name. Should have one parson in a large 
family, eh ?” 

Here Mrs. Wag could no longer refrain 
frem giving vent to her overcharged feelings 
by certain incoherent ejaculations, which 
terminated in a flood of tears. 

‘“‘Humph!” said the old gentleman, 
‘*my spectacles want wiping.”’ 

And he took the opportunity of rubbing 
them and blowing his nose, while Jeremiah 
was comforting the wife of his bosom, and 
telling her not to be so foolish, although he 
could scarcely avoid sniveling himself. 

‘“*Hem! ahem!” resumed their guest; ‘I 
think I’ve got some of the mince pie sticking 
in my throat. Stupid old fellow to eat so 
much, eh?” 

‘* Better take another glass of wine, sir,’’ 
said Jeremiah. ‘‘‘ Give me leave, sir, to 
pour it out.” 

‘* No, no!’ exclaimed Mrs. Wag, starting 
up and smiling through her tears, ‘‘ let me! 
Nobody else! God bless you, sir!” 

‘‘And you, too! ’’ ejaculated the old gen- 
tleman, gayly; ‘‘come, that’s a challenge! 
Glasses round! and then we must say good- 
night. Don’t let us make a dull end of a 
merry evening.” 

_ Warm benedictions were forthwith ut- 
tered, and the ‘‘ compliments of the season ”’ 
were wished, with more than common sin- 
cerity, by all three, as their glasses met 
jingling together. Then, the whimsical 
guest tossed off his wine, jumped up, shook 
his hosts heartily by the hand, wished them 
good-night, and sallied into the shop to find 
his cloak. Mr. and Mrs. Wag followed, and 
expressed a hope that he would honor their 
Christmas dinner by his presence on the fol- 
lowing day; but all they could draw from 
him was:— 

. “Can’t promise. Ate and drank a little 
too much tonight, perhaps. Getting shock- 
ingly old. See how I am in the morning. 
Enjoyed myself thisevening. A jolly set of 
Wags altogether. Merry Wags all, eh ?— 
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young and old. Well, well, wag along hap- 
pily, my dear Mr. and Mrs. Wag! Good- 
night! 

And after once more shaking hands with 
them, he nimbly whisked himself out at the 
shop-dvor, and trotted across to the King’s 
Arms. 

No sooner were the worthy couple alone, 
than curiosity led them to examine the piece 
of paper which their benefactor had pre- 
sented to Jeremiah for the purpose of light- 
ing his pipe, and it proved to be the promis- 
sory note which the latter had signed for the 
first thousand pounds. The donor’s inten- 
tion was plain enough, as it was regularly 
canceled, so Mrs. Wag was obliged to use 
her pocket-handkerchief once more; and her 
spouse, after striding three or four times 
across the room, felt himself also under the 
necessity of taking out his and blowing his 
nose with unusual vehemence. Then they 
congratulated and comforted each other, and 
said their prayers, and offered up their 
thanksgivings with a fervor and sincerity 
that proved they were not unworthy of their 
good fortune. Then they retired to rest, 
though not immediately to sleep, for they 
were each beset by strange waking dreams, 
and beheld in their minds’ eye a black cleri- 
cal Wag, two long-coated little blue Wags, 
with yellow nether investments, and other 
Wags of sorted sizes, but all very happy. 

On the following morning, being Christ- 
mas day, our fortunate shopkeeper equipped 
himself in his best apparel, and, before 
breakfast, stepped across the road, and 
found Mr. Titus Twist rubbing his eyes in 
his own gateway. 

Mutual salutations and “‘ compliments of 
the season’ were exchanged in good neigh- 
borly style, and then mine host exclaimed :— 

‘* There’s a box here for you, Master Wag, 
left here by that queer little old gentleman. 
I’m sure he’s cracked! In he comes here 
yesterday, just after dark, posting in his 
own carriage. Well, he orders up anything 
as we happened to have ready, and I sets 
him down to as good a dinner as ever any 
gentleman need sit down to, though I say it; 
because why, you see, our larder’s pretty 
considerably well stocked at this season. 
So down he sits, rubbing his hands, and 
seeming as pleased as Punch, and orders a 
bottle of wine; but, before he’d been ten 
minutes at the table, up he jumps, claps on 
his cloak and hat, and runs smack out o’ the 
house, and never comes back again till half 
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past eleven at night, when he pays his bill, 
and orders his carriage for six o’clock this 
morning.” 

he gone, then?” exclaimed Jere- 

miah. 
‘* Off, sure enough,” replied Titus; ‘ but 
he’s left a great box for you, which I was 
just going to send over. So, I suppose, you 
and he have some dealings together.” 

“Yes,” said Mr, Wag, shall have 
cause to bless and thank him the latest day 
I have to live; but I wish he had stopped 
here today. Well, God bless him, wherever 
he has gone. Hark ye, neighbor—you have 
often heard me speak of having a friend— 
well, that’s him. I don’t know why, but 
he’s taken a fancy to me, and my wife and 
family, and has done for us more than you’d 
believe, if I was to tell you. However, we 
can chat that over another day, as I can’t 
stop now,as Mrs. Wag and the children are 
waiting breakfast. But where’s the box ? 
I'll take it with me, if you please.” 

“Tf two of the strongest fellows in my 
yard can take it over, it’s as much as they 
can,” replied Titus. ‘‘ However, they shall 
try; and I hope you’ll come over this after- 
noon and crack a bottle of my best to drink 
the little, queer old gentleman’s health. 
But, mind me, he’s cracked to a certainty, 
and you'll find it out some of these days.”’ 

The box was accordingly delivered, and 
on being opened, was found to contain a 
dozen separate packages, each directed to 
one member of the Wag family, the largest 
for Jeremiah, the father, and the smallest for 
little Philip, a *‘ rising three ”’ year old Wag. 
Their contents were far too various for pre- 
cise specification, but could not have been 
more judiciously appropriated, nor more 
gratefully received, so that Christmas day 
was a day of rejoicing; and the only regret 
felt by one and all the Wags was that their 
very kind friend had not stayed to spend it 
with them. 

When the festive season was over, matters 
went on as usual with Jeremiah, save that 
perhaps there was more of cheerfulness in 
his manner while pursuing his course of 
steady industry. The fact was that he never 
now felt perplexed about money affairs, 
which were wont formerly to occupy much 
of his time by day, and cause him many 
sleepless hours by night. Those who had 
called for payment were as welcome as those 
who came to pay, and consequently his 
credit stood high; and the travelers and 
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London houses strove, by tempting bargains 
and particular attention in “selecting the 
best articles to complete his kind orders,’’ to 
keep his name upon their books. 

So he went on and prospered in all his 
undertakings, and in the course thereof vis- 
ited the metropolis to make purchases, and, 
when there, called upon Mr. Goodfellow, 
who gave him a hearty welcome, but could 
not be persuaded to reveal the name of his 
eccentric client, though he scrupled not to 
say that he was in good health, adding, with 
a smile, ‘‘and in perfect possession of his 
intellect.” 

Jeremiah next endeavored to worm the 
secret from his bankers, but with no better 
success. The partner who received him, 
assured him that the steady increase and 
respectability of his account had wrought 
such an impression in a quarter which he 
was not permitted to name, that their house 
would feel much pleasure in making ad- 
vances whenever anything advantageous of- 
fered itself for purchase. 

Tt is wonderful! ’’ exclaimed Jeremiah. 

‘*A good character,’’ my dear sir, observed 
the banker, ‘‘is everything in trade. We 
are dealers in money; and nothing pleases 
us more than placing it where we know it is 
safe and have every reason to suppose it 
may be useful.” 

But,’’ observed Jeremiah, you know 
nothing about me.” 

““T beg your pardon, Mr. Wag,’’ said the 
banker; ‘‘ you are what we call a good man, 
and have got a back.” 

‘*A back!” exclaimed the bewildered shop- 
keeper. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the banker, smiling, “ that is, 
a good friend at your back; and though he 
chooses to keep himself in the background, 
depend upon it, he’ll not forsake you so long 
as you go on as you have done. Therefore, 
buy away for ready cash as largely as you 
please, and we’ll honor your drafts.” 

On this hint Jeremiah subsequently acted, 
by making purchases which enabled him to 
serve his customers ‘‘ on terms that defied 
all competition.”” Therefore, and by dint of 
strict attention and civility, his trade contin- 

.ued to increase till he was obliged to add 
warehouses to his shop, and employ a regular 
clerk and collector, besides shop-men, porters 
and wagoners. 

In the meanwhile, young Tom Wag stud- 
ied Latin and Greek with a neighboring 

curate; William and Stephen were, in due 


course, admitted into the Blue-Coat School, 
and the education of the other children went 
on precisely as had been recommended by 
their eccentric benefactor, whose advice Mr. 
and Mrs. Wag considered equivalent to com- 
mands. 

Still, they were often uneasy about him, 
and more particularly after another Christ- 
mas eve had passed without his appearance. 
Poor Mrs. Wag was sure he was ill, and 
would occasionally charge him with unkind- 
ness for not letting her know, that she might 
go and nurse him. But again months and 
months rolled away, and at last autumn ar- 
rived, and with it brought the grand denoue- 
ment of the mystery, as suddenly as their 
former good luck. 

All the Wags who were at home were 
sitting round a tea-table in the little garden 
at the back of the house, and Mrs. Wag 
was sedately filling their cups, when one 
of the younger children exclaimed :— 

{*Who’s that ?” 

Jeremiah looked round to where the child 
was gazing, and beheld his benefactor 
stealthily approaching from the back door, 
with an arch smile on his countenance, as 
though wishing to take them by surprise. 
But, perceiving that he was discovered, he 
stepped nimbly forward, according to his 
usual custom, and holding out his hand, 
said :— 

“Well, my dear Wag, how are you? 
How are you, my dear Mrs. Wag ?—and 
how are you, young Jerry Wag, Mary 
Wag, Sarah Wag, Henry Wag, and Philip 
Wag ? ” 

All expressed their delight at his appear- 
ance, according to their different ages and 
abilities, but all were evidently delighted, 
and none more than the strange little gen- 
tleman himself, whose eyes sparkled with 
gratification as he took his seat, looked 
round at the joyous group, and begged to 
join their family party. Mrs. Wag felt 
somewhat tremulous at first, and doubtless 
her visitor perceived it, as he turned his 
attention to the little Wags till she had fin- 
ished her table arrangements, and handed 
him a cup of tea. 

‘“*Thank you, my good lady,” said he; 
“that’s as it should be. All merry Wags 
together, eh ?”’ 

‘“We—we—thank God! whimpered Mrs. 
Wag; ‘“‘we are. Yes! But it’s all your 
doing, sir. I wish I could thank you as I 
ought.”’ 
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Here Jeremiah, perceiving that his spouse 
was too nervous to make an _ excellent 
speech, ‘‘ took up the cudgels ”’ of gratitude; 
but, saving that there could be no doubt of 
his sincerity, displayed no great oratorical 
talents. 

Brief, however, as his speeches, or rather 
ejaculations were, the funny old gentleman 
stopped him by the apparently funny obser- 
vation :— 

**So, my good Jeremiah Wag, you don’t 
know where your father came from?” 

‘* No sir, indeed,”’ replied the shopkeeper, 
marveling somewhat at the oddity of the 
question. 

‘*Well, then, I do,” said his benefactor. 
‘“*T was determined to find it out, because 
the name is so uncommon. Hard work I 
had, though. Merchant, to whom he was 
clerk, dead. Son in the West Indies. 
Wrote. No answer for some time—then 
not satisfactory. Obliged to wait till he 
came back. Long talk. No use. Well. 
well. Tell you all about it another day. 
Cut it short now. Found out a person who 
was intimate friend and fellow-clerk with 
your father. Made all right. Went down 
into the north. Got his register.” 

Really, sir,’”’ stammered Jeremiah; ‘it 
was very kind of you, but I’m sorry you 
should have given yourself so much trouble. 
But I’m sure, if I have any poor relations 
that I can be of service to in employing 
them, now that your bounty has put me in 
the way of doing well, I shall be very glad, 
though I never did hear talk of any.”’ 

No, Master Jeremiah,’ said the eccen- 
tric old gentleman, “‘ you have no poor rela- 
tions now, nor ever had; but your father 
had a good-for-nothing elder brother, who 
left home at an early age, after your grand- 
mother’s death, and was enticed to go abroad 
by fair promises which were not fulfilled. 
So, not having anything agreeable to write 
about, he didn’t write at all, like a young 
scamp as he was, and when the time came 
that he had something pleasant to communi- 
cate, it was too late, as his father was no 
more, and his only brother (your father) was 
gone, nobody knew where. Well, to make a 
short story of it, that chap, your uncle, was 

knocked about in the world, sometimes up 
and sometimes down, but at last found him- 
self pretty strong upon his legs, and then 
made up his mind to come back to Old 
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England, where he found nobody to care for 
him, and went wandering hither and thither, 
spending his time at watering-places, and so 
on, for several years.’’ 

‘‘And pray, sir,’’ inquired Jeremiah, as his 
respected guest paused, ‘‘ have you any idea 
what became of him ?”’ 

‘* Yes, 1 have,” replied the little gentle- 
man, smiling significantly at his host and 
hostess. ‘‘ One day he arrived in a smallish 
town, very like this, and terribly low-spirited 
he was, for he’d been ill some time before, 
and was fretting himself to think that he 
had been toiling to scrape money together, 
and was without children or kindred to leave 
it to. No pleasant reflection, that! Well, 
he ordered dinner, for form’s sake, at the 
inn, and then went yawning about the room; 
and then he took his stand at the window, 
and, looking across the road, he saw the 
name of Wag over ashop-door, and then—— 
You know the rest! The fact is, I am a 
Wag; and, Jeremiah Wag, you are my 
nephew, and you, my dear Mrs. Wag, are 
my niece; and so let us be merry Wags to- 
gether.”’ 

Here we might lay down the pen, were it 
not for our dislike to strut in borrowed 
plumes; and that inclineth us to inform the 
gentle reader that no part of this simple 
story is of our invention, except the last dis- 


closure of the senior Wag’s relationship to 


his namesake, which we ventured to add, 
fearing the truth might appear incredible. 
The other facts occurred precisely as we 
have stated. An elderly gentleman, bearing 
a name more singular than Wag, returned 
home from India with a handsome fortune, 
somewhat more than a half-century back, 
and sought in vain for relatives. But, one 
day, from the window of an inn, at which he 
had arrived in his own dark-green chariot, 
he espied the shop of a namesake, whose ac- 
quaintance he instantly made. His ex- 
pressed hope was to discover that they were 
connected by some distant tie of consan- 
guinity; but failing in that object, after the 
most minute investigation, he never with- 
drew his patronage. For many years he 
watched over the rising fortunes of the 
family, and as the young people arrived at 
maturity, provided for them as though they 
were his own children, to the extent of many 
thousand pounds; and when he died, he left 
among them the whole of his property. 


CHRISTMAS. 


ARK, hark! Again the echoing Christmas 
bells, 
Mellow and clear upon the frosty air, 
Ring out with silver-toned and sweet refrain 
The blessed story, old yet ever new, 
That angels once to lowly shepherds told,— 
The tale of “‘ Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


In twice ten thousand thousand happy }iomes, 
The holly-bough gleams bright upon the wall ; 
And cheery groups around the well-piled fire 
Gather, in loving converse: lisping sounds, 


The prate of joyous childhood ; whilst old age 


Itself again made young by sympathy, 
Looks on in bland approval. 


The joyous time of charity and peace 

And love, to man God-given! when all feuds 
Awhile are healed—the sword is thrown away, 
The olive branch is tendered ; and good-will, 
With care for all our poorer brothers’ needs, 
Opens our hearts, and makes the Christmas time 
The happiest of all the circling year. 


JEWEL AND GEM ROGUERIES. 


: ae: old saying which tells us there are 
‘* tricks in all trades,’’ would appear, 
from recent exposures and explanations, to 
be almost more applicable to jewellers than 
to other traders; and if only one-half of the 
misdemeanors with which they are charged 
be true, they deserve to be placed in the 
front rank of trade tricksters. There are, 
however, jewelers and jewelers, and al- 
though, happily, as a class they are above 
suspicion, yet, as our courts of justice occa- 
sionally reveal, there are also not a few 
black sheep in the flock—men who do not 
scruple to deal in ‘‘ doublets ’”’ and paste, and 
who pass off gems and jewels as genuine 
that they know to be either altogether false, 
or to. possess some hidden flaw sufficient 
greatly to lessen their value. Every now 
and then we find in the newspapers a para- 
graph or longer article concerning ‘‘ mystery 
gold,” ‘‘ forged gems,”’ or “‘ false jewels.’? 

Recent examples of this kind of news have 
appeared to the effect that an important dis- 
covery had been made regarding the crown 
of a foreign potentate, as well as the diamond 
necklace of a lady of rank, many of the gems 
in the latter article being made of paste; 
whilst the diadem of the king is announced 
to be little better than a theatrical bauble, 
most of the real stones having been extract- 
ed and their places filled with imitation ones. 
Another announcement of the kind calls at- 
tention to the fact of several imitation stones 
having been found in a jeweled collar hither- 
to supposed to be of very great value, and 
which had been sold by an illustrious person 
im ignorance of the fact. 


‘* What is paste ?”’ asked a London magis- 
trate, in the course of his examination into 
a charge of selling imitation stones for real 
ones. ‘ Paste, sir,”’ replied the witness, 
means a mixture of violin glass and borax ;”’ 
from which, as we have been informed, the 
closest imitations of diamonds and other 
precious stones can be made. Visitors to 
Paris who have feasted their eyes on the 
made-up gems so lavishly displayed in the 
jewelers’ windows of the Rue de la Paix and 
the Palais-Royal, feel surprised when they 
are told that four-fifths of the glittering 
baubles are composed of paste, and are of 
little value as compared with real gems. It 
used to be said that most of the jewelry 
shown in the Palais-Royal was manufactured 
for use on the stage; but the actresses of to- 
day, unless obliged to wear paste, will, when 
they can afford it, adorn their persons with 
none but real gems. The names of several 
artists might easily be given who are reputed 
to be passing rich in diamonds and rubies, 
and who are possessed besides of pearls of 
great price. Some actresses, indeed, seem 
to draw audiences now-a-days as much by the 
aid of their jewels as their talents. When a 
female star visits the provinces, pains are 
frequently taken to proclaim the number:and 
value of her gems and jewels. Who, then, 
wears the, paste diamonds and other imita- 
tion gems which are manufactured ? 

To this question an answer of rather a 
startling kind has more than once been 
given, and one of the latest may here be 
noted. A gentleman who was deeply in- 
volved in the pursuits of the turf, requiring 
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a considerable sum of money to pay his debts 
of honor, stole his wife’s jewels in order to 
pawn them. To his consternation, the 
pawnbroker refused to look at them. 

‘* Why ?”’ was feverishly asked. 

‘“* Because they are paste.” 

Paste! My wife’s jewels paste ? ” 

‘* Yes. I supplied her with them. The 
originals are in my safe; I advanced thirteen 
hundred pounds upon them.”’ 

Unfortunately, the gentleman’s wife was 
as great a gambler as her husband, and she 
had been obliged to pawn her diamonds to 
meet her own liabilities. 

The ingenuity of persons who “ get up” 
precious stones and mock-pearls for ‘ the 
trade”? has been often commented upon and 
frequently censured. A London lapidary 
who works in the groove indicated was called 
upon, a few months ago, in a court of law, 
to explain his mode of procedure. 

‘‘T make all my imitations out of real 
stones,”’ was his reply to the judge. 

On being asked to be more explicit, he 
said :— 

‘* Perhaps I possess some pale stones which 
are of small value; these I split by the aid of 
my tools; then introducing a deeper tone of 
color, I join them together again, having 
considerably increased their saleable value.”’ 

In this manner the colors of many stones 
are said to be intensified, such as emeralds, 
amethysts, and others. Diamonds are con- 
stantly utilized by being split, each half of a 
gem, perhaps, doing duty on a paste founda- 
tion on which it has been carefully mounted. 
A stone which may be of the value of ten 
pounds having been split at little cost, is 
carefully mounted, and becomes transformed 
into two gems, each affirmed to be worth 
that sum. It requires a clever expert to de- 
tect such frauds when they are cleverly exe- 
cuted, or to discover that the “fire” im- 
parted to certain stones that would otherwise 
be dull of hue and greatly deficient in sparkle, 
is conferred by so simple an expedient as a 
backing of tinfoil. 

The invention of what are called ‘‘ doub- 
lets ” in diamond-dealing can be traced back 
for centuries. One mode of getting up false 
stones has been described by Jerome Cardan, 
who has published in detail the method of 
the inventor, one Zocolino. This person’s 
way of working was to procure a thin flake 
of a very inferior and cheap example of the 
stone he desired to ‘improve,’ choosing 
those which had little color, and might in 
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consequence be procured at a nominal price. 
As a bottom for his ‘‘ make-up” he took a 
bit of crystal which he had shaped to his 
purpose; covering this with a transparent 
glue with which he had mixed the necessary 
coloring material, so as to be like the finest 
specimen of the gem he intended to forge, 
he carefully fixed on the flake of stone, and 
concealed the joining of the two so deftly by 
careful setting as to make purchasers fancy 
that his gems were not only genuine, but 
really finer than those of other jewelers. 
For atime Zocoline flourished, and was en- 
abled by means of his cunning workmanship 
to deceive the cleverest lapidaries; but de- 
tection came at last, and puf an end to his 
fraudulent practices in gem-making. 

It may be mentioned as a warning to tray- 
elers that the Singhalese at Colombo are ex- 
perts in such frauds, and frequently persuade 
persons to purchase cleverly set up doublets, 
or pieces of rock-crystal cut and polished. 
Doublets in many cases, especially when both 
parts are really diamonds, are somewhat dif- 
ficult to detect, even by men who have had 
great experience in the gem and jewel trades. 
Before leaving the diamond, we may men- 
tion another kind of fraud connected with it. 
Often, when these gems have been set in a 
cluster, it has been found on examination 
that at least one of the stones is made of 
paste, or is perhaps a doublet. A rather 
curious story went the round of the press 
some years ago, when, on the death of a lady 
of title, it was found that more than one- 
third of the family diamonds were composed 
of false stones. These imitations had been 
so beautifully executed that none but the 
cleverest dealers were able to detect them; 
while in the case of some of the stones it 
was not till their specific gravity had been 
tested that a decision could be arrived at. 
It has been found-on examination, we be- 
lieve, that necklaces of so-called real dia- 
monds have often contained twenty per cent. 
of doublets or other stones of questionable 
quality. Respectable dealers in jewelry 
maintain that it is the public who are to 
blame for the production of false jewels, 
knowing well enough that genuine gems 
could not be given at the prices offered for 
them. Retail jewelers are not seldom de- 
ceived themselves, not being, perhaps, so 
well versed in the technical knowledge inci- 
dental to their trade as they ought to be. 
Tradesmen of repute, however, are exceed- 
ingly careful in their selection of stock, no 
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gem being offered for sale unless it is known 
to be genuine. 

Many gems are really gems of a kind, al- 
though not the gems they are pretended to 
be, but in all probability are composed of 
pieces of quartz “‘ got up’’ for the market, 
quartz being selected as being able to stand 
the test of the file, which glass cannot do. 


There are varieties of topaz and other stones’ 


which are as hard as the diamond; and being 
entirely colorless they are often cut and 
polished and successfully palmed off as dia- 
monds. This colorless gem material is cost- 
ly in consequence of the use to which it can 
be turned. 

Recipes for ‘the production of imitation 
stones have been often given. The follow- 
ing is the formula for a ruby: Five hundred 
parts of strass, twenty of glass of antimony, 
a half each of purple of Cassius and of gold. 
Strass is a specially manufactured kind of 
glass which has been long used in connection 
with the fabrication of gems; it usually con- 
tains a much larger percentage of oxide of 
lead than the commoner sorts of glass. 
Aventurine is another kind of gem glass, 
which is chiefly manufactured in Venice, and 
‘brings a high price. The best thing is a 
quartz of varying shades of color, which is 
much prized. One of the scarcer varieties 
is known as sunstone, and is much sought 
after, being valuable for such purposes as 
have been referred to. 

Attempts by chemists to produce diamonds 
have, commercially speaking, usually result- 
ed in failure. The most successful of the 
early experiments tried in the way of dia- 
mond production was that worked out by 
Gannal, a Frenchman, who in the year 1828 
succeeded in producing a substance that was 
affirmed by a practical jeweler of great re- 
pute to be a diamond; but after much con- 
troversy the opinion came to be ultimately 
entertained that even Gannal had failed. 
Another famous Frenchman, M. Desprets, 
made several endeavors in the same direc- 
tion with partial success; he produced matter, 
at all events, with which it was found to be 
possible to cut and polish the harder gems. 
A Monsieur de Chaud Courtois has also en- 
tered upon various experiments with a view 
to the production of “‘ real’’ diamonds, but, 
so far as we know, without success. 

The so-called Scottish Jewelry,’’ made 
from cairngorms, cinnamon stone, etc., is 
largely manufactured in Germany, where 
most ef the stones required are quite plenti- 
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ful. It is common enough to impose the 
cairngorm on ignorant purchasers as Brazil- 
ian or Mexican topaz. Edinburgh lapidaries 
are able to prepare and mount the cairngorm 
and pebbles of Scotland with taste and skill. 
Crystals of smoky quartz are found in every 
part of the globe, and can be so skillfully 
dealt with by lapidaries and experts as to be 
made deeper or lighter in color as may be 
demanded. Each manipulator is, of course, 
careful to preserve his particular mode of 
procedure secret from his fellows; and some 
of them are very clever in their various 
manipulations of Scottish stones, which can 
be set with fine effect in brooches, snuff- 
mulls, dirks, and powder-horns. 

‘¢ Mock-pearls ’’ are the subject of frequent 
discussion. The wonderful lustre and ex- 
quisite polish of the real gem of the sea have 
been more than once imitated with almost 
the power of nature. But there is a some- 
thing about this beautiful and mysterious 
production which in the end tells against all 
attempts at fraud. The imitation, when test- 
ed with the real gem, provides one source of 
detection, and the brittle nature of the man- 
ufactured article is another. Another mat- 
ter is that the exquisitely drilled holes which 
are characteristic of the pearls of the East, 
are wanting in all imitations, the drilling in 
the latter case being usually clumsy and 
blunt-edged. 

The scales of a small fish known as the 
bleak have been successfully used in the for- 
mation of false pearls; but as it requires 
some eighteen thousand of these fish to pro- 
vide one pound weight of the pearl-making 
material, it seems superfluous to say that 
only a very limited number of gems can be 
made from the scales of the bleak. 

Here we pause, not having space left in 
which to discuss the ‘“ manufacture” of 
cameos, or the production of that ‘‘ mystery 
gold’’ which two years ago afforded so much 
material for newspaper discussion. At the 
present time, when pictures and pottery, old 
furniture, articles of virtu of all kinds, coins, 
and even birds’ eggs, are forged, it is nota 
matter for surprise that spurious diamonds, 
mock-pearls, and imitations of many of our 
more precieus gems should be foisted on the 
public by unscrupulous tradespeople. Never- 
theless, so long as a lady can purchase for a 
few pounds a necklace or other adornment 
which, if genuine, would have cost hundreds 
or perhaps thousands of pounds, the imita- 
tion gem trade will continue to flourish. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ES, Isaiah, you may go now; but re- 

member that if this lesson is not re- 

cited correctly tomorrow morning, you will 
lose your recess.”’ 

Miss Russell spoke decidedly, and the 
awkward, white-haired boy whom she ad- 
dressed, after darting a surly glance at her 
from beneath his half-closed lids, shuffled 
out of the school-room, energetically banging 
the door, and started down the dusty road, 
kicking a stone before him. 

‘** Such a teacher!’ he muttered, between 
his teeth. ‘‘Always jawing, jawing, jawing! 
It’s ‘Isaiah, don’t say ‘‘be you a-goin’?” 
“are you going’ is proper. Isaiah, don’t 
say ‘‘ hain’t,”” there’s no such word in the 
dictionary. Isaiah, don’t pinch your sister. 
Isaiah, don’t roll youreyes.’ That’s the way 
she goes on, day in and day out. She’s 
wearin’ me to death. Wisht to goodness 
she’d lose her beau!’ he added, spitefully, 
bestowing such a kick upon the stone that 
that inoffensive object suddenly bounded a 
distance of a yard or so, and landed precipi- 
tately upon the foot of a gentleman who was 
advancing up the road. 

‘Hullo, there!” cried the gentleman, 
sharply. ‘‘What are you doing, boy ?” 

Isaiah stood still, in evident chagrin, as he 
perceived that his interrogator was a person 
whom he had never seen before. 

“* Didn’t see yer a-comin’,” he at length 
stammered, apologetically. 

don’t suppose you did,” replied the 
gentleman; ‘“‘ but in the future, have a care 
how you project missiles through the air. 
Does this road lead to Mr. Morrison’s 
house ?” 

“No, it don’t,” said Isaiah. “Is that 
where you’re goin’? Morrison’s folks hain’t 
to home. They all went off at six o’clock 
this mornin’, in the green wagen. I guess 
they’ve gone up to see their Uncle Hiram. 
He’s built a new house by Stebbins’s Hill.” 

“Ah!” said the gentleman! ‘And has 
Miss Russell gone up to see Uncle Hiram’s 
new house, also?” 

Isaiah’s countenance, which, under the 
genial influence of curiosity, had assumed a 
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somewhat pleasanter expression than it wore 
when he left the school-house, instantly 
darkened at the mention of his teacher’s 
name. 

‘*She gone!” he ejaculated, disdainfully. 
‘* Wisht ter goodness she had! No, she’s in 
the school now. You wait a minute and 
you’ll see her. She’n her beau’ll be along 
pretty soon.”’ 

The gentleman tipped his hat back upon 
his head, folded his arms, and surveyed 
Isaiah attentively. 

‘* How do you know they will?” he at 
length demanded. 

‘* How do I know ?”’ cried Isaiah, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ Don’t I goto her school? Ain’t 
that just the reason she let me out? She 
was keepin’ me after school to learn my 
spellin’ lesson, and pretty soon her beau 
went crawlin’ by. ‘ Isaiah,’ says she, ‘ you 
may go now,’ and I went; but I shouldn’t 
have got away, if it hadn’t been for him. 
As it is,’’ he added, ruefully, “‘ I’ve missed 
bein’ over to the station when the train 
comes in. If there’s any news, all the fel- 
lers ‘ll know it before I do.” 

It’s too bad,” said the gentleman, sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘ I’m extremely sorry for you. 
I, myself,’”’ he continued, “‘ am a stranger in 
the village. The station-master directed me 
to Mr. Morrison’s, and I thought this was 
the road he mentioned.” 

**We live right opposite Morrison’s folks,”’ 
said Isaiah, eagerly. ‘‘I can show you the 
way there just as well as not. I suppose 
you are goin’ to stop there over night ?”’ 

‘*No; I shall stay at the hotel,” the gen- 
tleman replied. ‘‘Do you want to earn a 
quarter by carrying a note to Miss Rus- 
sell?” 

“Don’t I, though?” cried Isaiah, his 
countenance glowing at the prospect of 
twenty-five cents, combined with an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining further information re- 
garding the interesting stranger. 

The gentleman drew a note-book from his 
pocket, tore out a leaf, and hastily scribbling 
a few lines, folded it and handed it to Isaiah. 

‘* Bring her answer as quickly as possi- 
ble,’ he said. ‘Inquire at the hotel for 
Mr. Keene.” 
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Isaiah stood still until a bend in the road 
obscured the stranger from view. Then 
he deliberately opened the note and read 
aloud :— 


DEAR Miss MOLLIE:—May I call on 
you this evening? Please send an answer 
by this boy, and oblige 

‘*¢ Your sincere friend, 
HENRY KEENE.”’ 


“‘Gosh!”’ ejaculated Isaiah. ‘‘ Shouldn’t 
wonder if this was another beau. Guess if 
he is, he’ll feel worse ’n he did before he 
come. She’s mashed on Richmond.” 

And Isaiah chuckled audibly as he thrust 
the note into his pocket, and started toward 
the school-house at a trot. 

He had not proceeded very far, however, 
before he came to asudden standstill. Miss 
Russell was walking rapidly down the road. 

Whew!” muttered Isaiah. ‘‘ Where’s 
Richmond gone ?”’ 

‘“‘Aren’t you going home?” Miss Russell 
said, as she came up to him. 

Isaiah drew the note from his pocket, and 
put it into her hand. 

‘A man I met down the road sent this to 
you, and I’m te carry your answer to the 
hotel he’s stoppin’ at,” he said, breathlessly. 

Miss Russell, looking rather surprised, 
opened the bit of paper and glanced at its 
contents. Instantly a deep flush suffused 
her face. Her eyes—they were large, dark, 
brilliant eyes—flashed forth something very 
like an angry light. 

‘*Tell him I will be at home after seven 
o'clock,” she said, slipping the note into her 
pocket. 

Yes’m,”’ said Isaiah, and away 
down the road. 

It was a long distance to the hotel, but 
Isaiah’s feet, winged by his deep interest in 
his new acquaintance, fairly flew over the 
ground. When he reached his destination, 
he found Mr. Keene, who had just arrived, 
pacing the piazza and smoking a cigar. 

‘Well,’ demanded that gentleman, “did 
you see your teacher?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir; she’ll be at home after seven 
’clock,’’ responded the breathless Isaiah. 

Mr. Keene dropped the promised quarter 
into his emissary’s grimy hand. 

‘‘] wish you would come down here at 
seven o’clock, and show me the way to Mr. 
Morrison’s heuse,’’ he said. 

Isaiah’s eyes snapped. It did seem as if 
fortune favered him. 


“T’ll be sure to come,” he replied; and 
then, in a burst of confidence, he added, in 
a half whisper: ‘Say, mebbe somethin’s 
wrong. When I met her, she was alone, ’n 
I didn’t see nothin’ of Richmond any- 
where.” 

Mr. Keene removed the cigar from be- 
tween his lips, and surveyed the panting 
youth with a blank stare. 

‘*‘And who may Richmond he in- 
quired, gravely. 

Why, her beau,” explained Isaiah; 
‘*him that I told you about. He’s the agent 
down to the new cotton mill, and awful 
rich.”’ 

Ah!” 

Mr. Keene threw away his cigar, and 
stood gazing placidly at the sign over a shop 
door on the opposite side of the street. 
Isaiah lingered, hoping to be questioned 
further, but seeing *no prospect of such an 
event, he reluctantly departed on his home- 
ward journey. 

His mother was standing in the back 
porch, anxiously scanning the landscape in 
all directions. 

‘* Law sakes!’’ she exclaimed, as her son 


rushed into the yard. ‘‘Where have you © 


ben, Isy? Father and me have ben waitin’ 
supper half an hour.” 

Isaiah briefly related an account of the 
events which had transpired since he left 
the school, failing, however, to repeat cer- 
tain portions of his conversation with Mr. 
Keene. 

‘Wal, you’d better put on your best suit 
ef you’re goin’ down to the hotel in the 
evening,”’ his mother said. 

So it came to pass, that at seven o’clock, 
when Isaiah, arrayed in a tightly-fitting suit 


of gray clothes, and a stiff black cap, pre- 


sented himself before Mr. Keene, that gen- 
tleman did not recognize him. Isaiah, how- 
ever, made himself known by imparting a 
new piece of information. 

‘* Richmond’s boy, that does his errands, 
brought a big bouquet up to Miss Russell 
jest before 1 left home,” he said; ‘se I 
guess he ain’t mad with her.” 

Mr. Keene gazed at the youth with a pe- 
culiar expression in his gray eyes. 

‘* Well, you are certainly the most wide- 
awake boy that I know,” he said, reflective- 
ly. ‘* You would be a valuable acquisition 
to any community. How did you discover 
this bouquet affair? ”’ 

‘“*Oh, 1 seen the boy go in,” replied 
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Isaiah; delighted at the unexpected praise 
bestowed upon his prowess. ‘‘ There was a 
note come with it,’’ he added. 

Mr. Keene’s languid eyes for one moment 
lighted with an expression of sharp scru- 
tiny, as he bent them upon Isaiah’s heated 
face. 

‘‘Is Miss Russell engaged to be married 
to Mr.—er—what d’ye call him?” he said, 
slowly. 

‘* Guess so,” responded Isaiah, promptly. 
‘*He and his sister’s a-trainin’ round with 
her all the time.” 

Mr. Keene asked no more questions, but 
seemed to relapse into a brown study. 
Isaiah walked on beside him in silence, and 
not a word was spoken until Mr. Morrison’s 
gate was reached. Then Mr. Keene drew 
another twenty-five cent piece from his 
pocket, and dropped it into his guide’s band. 

“*If you were another boy,”’ he said, “I 
should not give you but ten cents. But you 
are such an unusually nice chap, that I feel 
it a pleasure to pay you a quarter. Rest 
assured, if I remain long in the village, I 
shall certainly employ you to transact my 
affairs, especially any that happen to be of a 
private character.” 

“Will ye, though?” cried the delighted 
Isaiah. “I live in that yeller house,’”’—in- 
dicating it with his finger. ‘‘ My name’s 
Isaiah Rice. You kin find me most any 
time down to Mr. Smith’s store, when I 
ain’t in school.”’ 

“Very well. 
you.”’ 

Isaiah wended his way homeward with a 
rapturously beating heart. 

‘*Somebody thinks I ain’t no fool, if she 
does say I’m a dunce,” he murmured, ex- 
ultingly. 

He lingered, swinging on the front gate, 
while he pensively gazed at the parlor win- 
dows of Mr. Morrison’s house. 

“* Now, who kin he be, and what kin he 
want?” he soliloquized. ‘I don’t believe 
he’s a beau, for he didn’t seem to care when 
I told him about Richmond. But, ef he is, 
I guess he hain’t nobody she likes, for she 
acted mad’s a hornet when she read that 
note. How I wish I knew what they’re 
a-sayin’. Wonder how long he’s agoir.’ to 
stay there ?”’ 

He still lingered, peering with curious 
eyes at the fascinating casements opposite. 
Half an hour passed away, and then his 
mother called to him:— 


I certainly shall not forget 
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Father ’n me’s agoin’ down to your 
Aunt Maria’s. D’ye want to go?” 

‘*No, I dunno’s I dew,” he replied. 
think mebbe Mr. 

in.” 

‘* Wal, don’t go off and forgit to lock the 
door,”’ Mrs. Rice said. 

In a few moments she and her husband 
emerged from the house, and went down the 
road. Isaiah watched their figures until 
they disappeared from sight, then his eyes 
once more reverted to the house across the 
way. Darkness was rapidly gathering over 
the land. Miss Russell had lighted a lamp 
in the parlor, and dropped the curtains, but 
the sound of voices floated through the open 
windows. Isaiah no longer attempted to 
control the demon of curiosity which pos- 
eessed his soul. He went slowly out the 
gate, crossed the road, and creeping stealth- 
ily into the Morrison’s yard, coiled himself 
up in a ball beneath one of the windows. 
Mr. Keene was speaking :— 

‘*T am sorry that you are dissatisfied,’”’ he 
said, slowly. 

‘“*T am not complaining,” Miss Russell 
answered. ‘I admit that I wish I were dif- 
ferently located. There are very few culti- 
vated people in Cocasset, and sometimes I 
am rather lonely.’’ 

** You do not expect to reside in this end- 
of-the-world place for the remainder of your 
days, do you?” he asked. 

‘* 1 don’t see a prospect of anything differ- 
ent at present,’’ she replied. 

‘* But you are young yet,” Keene said. 
You may marry.” 

‘*Oh, perhaps,’”’ she answered, hastily. 
**I don’t know about that. There is not a 
surplus of eligible matches in this village.” 

“T thought you were not complaining,” 
said Mr. Keene, with a laugh. 

“T am not at the lack of marriageable 
men, or of a teacher’s life. It is only the 
location that I dislike.’’ 

‘*] wonder that any one so fond of a city 
life as you, should have left New York,”’ he 
said. ‘*I don’t think you are suited to the 
country at all.”’ 

**] did not wish to remain in New York,” 
she replied; ‘‘ neither am I particularly anx- 
ious to return there. I prefer to choose my 
own path in life without dictation.” 

‘*I did not intend to dictate to you at ali,’’ 
he broke in, sharply. ‘1 see that you have 
not lost your old habit of willfully misunder- 
standing. Well, let it pass. Business will 
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detain me in Cocasset a day or two. May I 
call upon you again ?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ she answered, with evident reluc- 
tance; ‘* I suppose so.” 

‘‘You still cherish your old hatred, I 
see,” he exclaimed, in a vexed tone. ‘1 
thought, perhaps 

‘““T have always endeavored to make you 
understand that I dislike you thoroughly,” 
she interrupted. ‘‘I see no reason that you 
should imagine I have changed.” 

He made no reply, but Isaiah could see 
the shadow of his tall figure on the curtain. 
He had risen, and evidently was about to 
take his departure. Isaiah rose, and silently 
crept away to his own home. In a few mo- 
ments he saw Mr. Keene walking rapidly 
down the road, whistling softly as he went. 

ain’t no beau,” soliloquized Isaiah, 
as he slowly climbed the stairs to his room 
in the attic. ‘‘I dunno who he is. Some 
of her folks, I guess; but I s’pose if Rich- 
mond sees him he’ll think he’s a beau. 
What a rich mess ’twould be if Richmond 
would only git jealous.”’ 

This thought so tickled Isaiah’s fancy, 
that after he was in bed he rolled from side 
to side in a paroxysm of delight, and long 
after every one else in the house was fast 
asleep, he lay awake, chuckling over the 
glorious idea that his own fertile imagination 
had originated. 


CHAPTER II. 


. FREDERICK RICHMOND stood 
in the doorway of his handsome 
office, gazing with pensive eyes at the tall 
chimneys of the three great mills belonging 
to the Cocasset Manufacturing Company. 
He was a slender, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
young man of twenty-eight or thirty, well- 
dressed, and bearing about him the unmis- 
takable air of a well-to-do person, on excel- 
lent terms with the rest of humanity. It 
was nearly seven o’clock, and the pulsing 
machinery was silent for the night, and one 
might have imagined, from the meditative 
expression of his countenance, that he was 
recalling the business transactions of the 
day, and forming new plans for the future 
of the great corporation of which he was the 
agent. His thoughts, however, were run- 
ning in a totally different channel. 
“She’s a sweet girl,’ he mused, ‘‘ and I 
am very sure that I love her so much that 
the mere thought of losing her makes me 


tremble. But why should I have evil fore- 
bodings ? Why shouldn’t she marry me as 
well as any other man? I am not bad 
looking, aud have wealth, position, and edu- 
cation to offer her. And though I don’t 
know as it is really love that she feels for 
me, yet I am positive she likes me very 
much. Some women will marry a man even 
if they don’t love him. Poor Florence! I 
suppose she really does care for me, and 
perhaps I treated her harshly. But what is 
the use of fretting about by-gones? I realize 
now that I never loved Florence Arnold. 
What is she, compared with my beautiful 
Mollie? Well, well, I will end this at once. 
Tonight I will ask my sweet Mollie to be my 
wife, and if she says yes ’’—— 

He lowered his eyes from the chimneys to 
the dusty road. A very ragged looking boy 
was coming toward him at a trot, but as he 
approached, he slackened his pace toa walk, 
and surveyed him from beneath the torn 
brim of his hat with a melancholy ‘smile. 

‘* How d’ye do, Isaiah ? ’? Mr. Richmond 
said, pleasantly. ‘‘Why, what’s the matter? 


-You look as if some one had injured your 


feelings.” 

Isaiah paused, and gazed gloomily at his 
questioner’s face. 

*?Tain’t nothin’ but her,’’ he said, at 
length. ‘‘She’s ben a-lickin’ my hands with 
a rattan.” 

“Indeed! Well, I suppose you deserved 
the punishment, or it would not have been 
inflicted.” 

Isaiah’s eyebrows met in an angry scowl. 
He did not like Mr. Richmond anyway. He 
liked no one that admired Miss Russell, or 
that she admired. He would not submit to 
such a remark without revenging himself 
upon the perpetrator of it. He therefore 
answered :— 

‘*She’s bem as cross as a bear ever since 
her New York beau come. I s’pose she is 
calc’latin’ to boss us all she kin before she 
gives up the school. Anyhow, she give it 
to me. Whisht ter goodness she’d git mar- 
ried next week, and go off where I’d never 
see her agin the longest day I live.’ 

Mr. Richmond’s blue eyes opened per- 
ceptibly. 

‘‘Are you talking about your teacher? ”’ 
he said, at length. 

Yes, sir,’ replied Isaiah; ‘“‘Ibe. Her 
and Mr. Keene, the feller from New York, 
that’s a-boardin’ at the hotel. Hain’t you 
seen him ?”’ 
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‘«] have noticed a stranger in the village,” 
Mr. Richmond said, thoughtfully, “ but I 
didh’t know that he is a friend of Miss Rus- 
sell. Are you sure about that?” 

‘“Sure?’’ echoed Isaiah. ‘ Hain’t he 
paid me fifty cents,—one quarter to kerry a 
note to her, and t’other to show him the way 
to Morrison’s house? Why, he’s ben up to 
our school a-visitin’ this afternoon, ’n she 
licked’ my hand right a-fore him.” 

A shade passed over Mr. Richmond’s 

face. 
_ “Don’t you think you are a little unjust 
to your teacher?” he said, at length. 
‘‘ Perhaps if you would try to behave better 
she would punish you less. I suppose you 
endeavor to torment her all you can.” 

‘“*She picks on me,”’ Isaiah returned, sul- 
lenly. ‘She don’t think nothin’ of Cocasset 
folks, anyway. She told Mr. Keene she 
wished she was anywhere else. There ain’t 
no cultivated folks here, was what she said. 
He told her New York was the place for her. 
So I guess she’ll make up her mind to marry 
him and go off. Hope she will, any way.” 

Mr. Richmond laughed, but Isaiah’s quick 
eye detected a symptom of uneasiness in his 
manner. As a parting shot that amiable 
youth remarked :— 

**She said she’d like to know who there is 
in Cocasset she would marry.” 

Mr. Richmond made no reply, and Isaiah 
went on his way chuckling with satisfaction. 

‘* I’ve sot the ball to rollin’,’’ he muttered, 
‘‘and I guess Richmond don’t feel so nice as 
he did a-fore I come along.’’ Then, as a sud- 
den idea struck him: ‘‘ Mebbe he’ll tell her 
what I said. Wal, I don’t care ef he does. 
She said them things—or somethin’ like 
*em—and she won’t know how I found out. 
Ef she licks me sass her.”’ 

Mr. Richmond remained standing in his 
office door. It seemed to him as if the 
whole appearance of the landscape had 
changed. Everything which a few moments 
before was radiant with light, had in some 
incomprehensible manner, become suddenly 
gray and lowering. 

‘“Pshaw!”’ he exclaimed aloud, giving 
himself a shake, ‘‘ what a fool 1 am to pay 
attention to the chatter of that gossiping 
boy. Perhaps he manufactured half he said; 
or at least, he may have exaggerated. And 
that fellow I met yesterday must be the 
man. Handsome—that is, I suppose women 
call him so. Confound it! I'll lock up and 
go home. That boy is a regular young 
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rascal. Mollie Russell to—— - I'll not be- 
lieve a word of it!"”’ 

He went into his office, put on his coat 
and hat, and locked the door, He wanted to 
mail some letters, and so, mechanically, he 
turned his steps in the direction of the post- 
office. As he entered the door, he ran 
against a lady and gentleman who were 
about to pass out. ‘ Beg pardon,” he said, 
lifting his hat, and then he became aware of 
the fact that the lady was Miss Russell. 

She bowed, smilingly, and her companion 
said, in a low tone:— 

‘** This is the fourth civilized being I have 
met since my stay in the village. Really, 
you have misrepresented Cocasset society 
in 

The remainder of the sentence was lost as 
he closed the door. 

Frederick Richmond set his teeth tightly 
together, and a frown darkened his fair 
face. 

‘*The boy did tell the truth. She did say 
that no cultivated people lived in Cocasset,”’ 
he said to himself. ‘‘ And if half of his story is 
correct, doubtless the whole is. Yes, in all 
probability she is going to marry that fellow. 
Perhaps she has loved him for years. She 
certainly never told me that her heart was 
free.” 

He took the letters the postmaster handed 
him, and opened one of them, a dainty, 
cream-colored missive, fragrant with faint, 
sweet perfume. As he perused it, his face 
grew perceptibly darker. It ran as fol- 
lows :— 


FRED:—I shall return to Cocasset 
Saturday, bringing with me Florence and her 
sweet little girl. Now, Fred, if you have 
not yet spoken to Mollie Russell, I advise 
you to wait until you have seen Florence. 
She is lovelier than ever in her widow’s 
weeds, and I am quite sure, from her eager 
questions, that she has by no means forgot- . 
ten you. She knows I am writing you, and 
desires to be remembered. In a fearful 
hurry, 

‘* Your loving sister, 
“ANNIE.” 


Richmond crushed the letter in his hand. 

*“She has no need to caution me against 
proposing to Miss Russell,” he thought, as 
he wended his way homeward. ‘And Flor- 
ence still cares for me, as I thought. And 
she is coming to Cocasset. Was ever man 
placed in so vexatious a situation ?* 
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Meanwhile, Miss Russell and Mr. Keene 
were slowly sauntering aloug the dusty high- 
way. Miss Russell’s eyes were bent upon 
the ground, but a shadow rested on her face. 
Keene, who was furtively watching her, said 
carelessly:— 

_ * By the way, who was that non-aboriginal 
that we met at the postoffice ? Is he anative 
of this hamlet ? ” 

‘* His name is Richmond,’’ Miss Russell 
replied, blushing a little. ‘‘He is a Boston 
gentleman, and the agent of the Cocasset 
Miils. His sister is a particular friend of 
mine.” 

‘¢ By that remark, I am led to infer that 
the gentleman himself is an enemy.’’ 

‘*Hardly that,’ she answered, smiling. 
‘*T like Mr. Richmond very much indeed. 
He is extremely intelligent and agreeable.”’ 

‘* Is he married ? ” 

‘*No. Why do you ask ?” 

“* Simply for the sake of knowing all about 
him. I have spent so much time lately in 
the society of your pupil, Isaiah, that I have 
learned to be inquisitive. That boy awakens 
my fervent admiration. He is a genius 


buried in the wilds of Massachusetts.” 
‘* He is an intolerable gossip,’’ Miss Rus- 
sell replied, laughing. ‘‘ There isn’t an event 


transpires in the village, but he knows more 
about it than any one else.”’ 

he reliable 

‘*Sometimes. But he is rather given to 
exaggeration.”’ 

‘“‘Well, that only lends more piquancy to 
his character. I really would like to trans- 
port him to New York. In a week he would 
know the private history of every individual 
in the city.” 

“When do you return?’ Miss Russell 
said, slowly. 

don’t know. 
tion.” 

“‘ Why!” she exclaimed, raising her eyes 
‘quickly to his face, “I thought you came 
here on some business enterprise.” 

““T did, partially. I always combine busi- 
ness with pleasure, when possible. I may 
remain another week. Isaiah tells me the 
fishing is good.’’ 

‘* Isaiah is an expert fisherman, I believe,”’ 
she said, absently. 

‘* Yes,’* he went on, “‘ but fishing alone is 
not what detains me in Cocasset. I have 
run away from New York because of an 
acute heart trouble from which I suffer 
while there.”’ 


1 am taking my vaca- 
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Mr. Keene!”’ 

‘*T speak seriously, Miss Mollie. I am 
one of those unhappy wights doomed to be 
the victim of an unrequited affection.” 

She looked earnestly into his face. It was 
a little pale, but otherwise betrayed no 
emotion. 

*‘T do not believe you,” she said, doubt- 
ingly. 

‘* Nevertheless, I speak the truth,’’ he 
replied, meeting her eyes calmly. ‘‘ But, of 
course, you do not blame the lady for dislik- 
ing me.” 

‘* But are you certain that she does dis- 
like you? Have you asked her to be your 
wife?” 

‘*No. Iam so positive I shall be refused, 
I cannot make up my mind to do that.” 

‘* Perhaps you imagine you are disliked, 
when in reality the lady cares for you,’”’ Miss 
Russell said, after a pause. . 

“T think not. She has said that she de- 
tests me.”’ 

‘Well, that is nothing. You cannot ex- 
pect her to admit her regard until you speak. 
Some women pretend to hate the very man 
they adore.”’ 

‘* But she is not that kind of a person. 
Besides, I sometimes think she loves an- 
other.”’ 

‘*But you are not certain. Better risk a 
refusal than not know the truth.” 

‘* Thank you,” said Keene, softly. 
have cheered my spirits wonderfully.”’ 

They had reached Mr. Morrison’s gate, 
and he held out his hand. 

‘I will think about following your ad- 
vice,’ he said, smiling, as she reluctantly 
placed the tips of her fingers on his palm. 
Good-night.”” 

‘“* Good-night,” she replied, coldly. Her 
voice had lost its friendly tone, and her 
manner suddenly became constrained. 

He lifted his hat and walked away, en- 
countering an evil grin from Isaiah, who, a 
few moments before had arrived home, and 
was now perched upon one of the front gate 
posts. 

‘** Darn ye! ” muttered that worthy youth, 
as he watched Keene’s retreating form. ‘I 
b’lieve you are a beau, afterall. But ’tain’t 
you she’s mashed on. Not by a long sho!” 

Keene walked slowly back to the hotel, 
with a smile on his lips, and a dreamy look 
in his languid, gray eyes, and Miss Russell 
went straight up-stairs to her room, and sat 
down by the table, and cried steadily for 
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half an hour. After which she bathed her 
face, and went down to supper, and there 
excited the commiseration of the Morrison 
family by eating only a cracker. She then 
returned to her room, and went to bed sick 
with—a headache. 


CHAPTER III. 


said Isaiah, savagely. 

He was stretched at full length on a 
grassy bank that skirted the edge of Cocas- 
set Pond, and beside him lay his fishing- 
tackle and an empty basket. He was not in 
a particularly amiable frame of mind, owing 
to the fact that although he had been patiently 
angling several hours, he had as yet caught 
nothing. 

“Ugh!” he repeated, looking up at the 
sky with a disgusted expression, “‘if my 
luck’s agoin’ to be like this in vacation, I 
might jest as well give itup. I never did 
see a feller that had such a hard time. In 
school licked and jawed—jawed and licked, 
and out of school can’t ketch a fish. Hain’t 
there never a time comin’ when I can’t git 
the upper hand of somebody or ’nother, so’s 
to show ’em ’t hain’t best to fool with me ? 
Let me jest git a chance, and Ill have some 
revenge on you, Miss Schoolmarm, that’ll 
take some of your niceness down. 

He raised himself to a reclining position, 
resting his chin on his hand. 

‘“There’s Keene,” he ruminated; 
bet he wants her, too; and she can’t bear 
him. ’N Richmond—I made him feel sick— 
that’s one comfort. Whew! Who are 
you?” 

He stopped abruptly. A lady, leading a 
little girl, was coming slowly toward him, 
along a narrow path that led from the main 
road to the water. As they approached, 
Isaiah mentally inventoriedthem. The lady 
was, apparently, between twenty-five and 
thirty years of age, tall and slender, with a 
very beautiful face, lighted by a pair of 
large, deep-blug eyes, and with a wealth of 
soft, yellow hair crowning her gracefully 
poised head. She was attired in deep 
mourning, which set off her slim figure and 
blonde complexion to the best advantage. 
The little girl, a child of about five years of 
age, was a daintily-clad picture of the lady in 
miniature. 

‘* Now, Pussie,”’ said the lady, as they 


paused on the brink of the pond, “here is 
the pretty water you wanted to see; but I 
told you you could not get any fishes. Mam- 
ma doesn’t see one.” 

‘*T will have one,’ said the child. 
want to give it to Mr. Richmond.”’ 

Isaiah pricked up his ears. Who were 
these strangers who mentioned Mr. Rich- 
mond’s name ? 

‘*T want one to eat,’”’ continued the child; 
‘‘and I will have it. I won’t go without a 
fish.” 

The lady glanced at Isaiah’s empty basket, 
and smiled. 

“You have not been very successful? ”’ 
she said, interrogatively. 

‘*No marni,” answered Isaiah. ‘I’ve 
ben here four hours, and hain’t had a bite.”’ 

‘* Then why don’t you pull their hair?” 
said the child. ‘“‘When my nurse, Marie, 
won’t give me as much candy as I want, I 
pulls her hair till she does. That’s what I 
does.” 

Isaiah smiled grimly. 

** In the fust place,” he answered, “‘ fishes 
hain’t got no hair; and, ef they had, you’ve 
got to catch ’em before you can pull it.”’ 

‘*Well, come, Petite,” said the lady, “‘ the 
naughty fish won’t show themselves today, 
so we will go away and leave them. 

But Petite uttered a scream, and stamping 
her foot, declared she would not stir a step 
until she had a fish to carry to Mr. Richmond. 

Her mamma took her by the hand, where- 
at, with another scream, she bounded away, 
stumbled, and the next moment was splash- 
ing in the waters of the pond. 

*¢ Oh, my child will drown! My child will 
drown!” cried the mother, frantically 
clasping her white hands together. But 
almost before the words had left her mouth, 
Isaiah was in the water, and had drawn the 
child, more frightened than hurt, safely to 
land. The mother showered thanks and 
blessings upon the rescuer of her darling, 
and Petite made the air resound with her 
screams. She was thoroughly drenched, 
and Isaiah volunteered to carry her to the 
Richmond mansion by a short ‘ cross lot ’’ 
path which he knew. The mother, who still 
trembled with agitation very thankfully ac- 
cepted his offer. 2 

Isaiah experienced a sensation of being 
quite hero-like, as he tramped over the long 
grass with his dripping burden. They had 
crossed two meadows, and were about enter- 
ing a third, when Mr. Keene suddenly 
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‘emerged from a grove of trees to the right of 
them. 

‘‘Ah! my friend Isaiah,” he said, languid- 
ly nodding. ‘Glad to see you’’—and 
then—“‘Why, Mrs. Arnold! Did you drop 
from the clouds ?” 

‘“‘Mr. Keene!’’ that lady replied. ‘‘I am 
surprised to meet you. May I inquire how 
you happen to be in this out-of-the-way 
place ? ” 

rusticating,’’ he answered. ‘‘ But 
seriously, you need not ridicule Cocasset. 
It’s a very fertile district. The marshes 
yield an immense crop of flagroot. But 
something is the matter?” he added, as he 
glanced at the drenched child. 

In a few words Mrs. Arnold related the 
story of Petite’s mishap. Keene expressed 
his sympathy, and then saying he would not 
‘detain them, bowed, and proceeded on his 
way. Mrs. Arnold glanced after his retreat- 
ing form with curious eyes. 

You know that gentleman ?”’ she said, 
inquiringly. 

“Yes, marm,’’ replied Isaiah, ‘‘I go er- 
rands for him sometimes.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! Has he been long in the vil- 
lage ?” 
_ “A little more’n a week,”’ answered Isaiah. 
‘*¢ But his friend is my school-teacher; and 
that’s how I knew him.”’ 

. “Indeed! Is your school-teacher a gen- 
tleman?” 

_ “No, she ain’t,’’ responded Isaiah. ‘‘She’s 
‘@ woman jest about twenty-three years old; 
but she feels as proud as if she was forty. 
‘Wisht ter goodness she’d marry him and go 
off.” 
_ Mrs. Arnold’s blue eyes opened wide. 

‘What is your teacher’s name?’ she 
asked. 

‘¢Tt’s Russell,’ Isaiah answered, with a 
decided hiss on the s. ‘* Miss Mollie Rus- 
sell. She boards with Ben Morrison’s folks, 
right opposite us.”’ 

- Mrs. Arnold uttered a little exclamation 
of surprise. 

“Strange!” she said, speaking more to 
-herself than to Isaiah. ‘‘I did not know 
Mollie Russell was here.” 

Isaiah’s eyes grew round with excitement. 
Here was’ a lady visiting the Richmonds, 
who evidently knew something about Miss 
Russell, yet seemed quite unaware of Mr. 
Frederick Richmond’s regard for that young 
lady. Isaiah was not an individual to miss 
an opportunity of imparting information. 
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‘* Miss Russell is a perticler friend of Mr. 
Richmond,” he said, innocently. ‘And of 
Miss Richmond, too,’? he added, after a 
pause. 

Mrs. Arnold turned her blue eyes upon 
the boy’s face with a gaze so scrutinizing 
that any one but Isaiah would have quailed 
beneath it. That person, however, contin- 
ued, with a serene and unconscious air:— 

‘* Mr. Richmond used to walk up to school 
and meet Miss Russell lots before Mr. 
Keene come. Hain’t seen him sence.” 

Mrs. Arnold’s pale face grew suddenly so 
white, that, for an instant, Isaiah thought 
she was going to faint; and her soft, blue 
eyes turned to glittering steel. Isaiah had 
seen eyes assume that tint before. He had 
a distinct recollection of Mr. Richmond’s 
orbs, on the occasion of a certain conversa- 
tion which he. had held with him not long 


ago. 

‘*Gosh!’’ he mentally ejaculated, ‘‘ some- 
thin’ don’t suit.” 

Mrs. Arnold’s face retained its pallor, but 
she asked no more questions. When the 
little party reached their destination, Isaiah 
found himself the hero of the hour. Mrs. 
Arnold renewed her sobs and blessings, and 
Miss Annie Richmond sobbed also, and said 
he was a brave boy, and what should they 
have done if darling little Floy had been 
drowned? Even the servants complimented 
him upon his extraordinary courage and 
presence of mind. 

“*T don’t want no money,” he said, majes- 
tically, as Mrs. Arnold opened her purse. 
“Thanks is quite enough.”’ 

He had read of heroes who refused re- 
wards in similar language, and he was deter- 
mined to play his part to perfection, or 
perish in the attempt. 

Mrs. Arnold endeavored to persuade him 
to accept something, but Isaiah remained as 
firm asa rock. He felt so elevated when he 
left the house, that he could not resist stroll- 
ing down to Smith’s store, to casually men- 
tion his exploit. After that he went home, 
and told his parents the story in glowing 
language. 

Law sakes! ”’ his mother exclaimed, as 
she gazed admiringly at her son, ‘it does 
beat all how our Isy goes on. There hain’t 


‘a single person comes to town, but somehow 


or ’nother they call on Isy to do everything, 
and always end by thinkin’ so much of him. 
It’s clear luck, and nothin’ else.”’ 

If Mrs. Rice could only have known how 
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a few words dropped by Isaiah would influ- 
ence the current of two or three lives, per- 
haps she would have entertained even a 
higher opinion of his talents. 

That evening, Mr. Richmond walked down 
to Mr. Morrison’s house. He had seen Miss 
Russell just once during the week, and he 
had arrived at that point when love conquers 
pride, and he had determined to make one 
more effort. After all, he told himself, he 
had but a slight foundation for his jealousy; 
afew words dropped by a gossiping school- 
boy, and the imaginings of his own brain. 

He rang the bell with a wildly-beating 
heart. Mrs. Morrison, who answered it, a 
comfortable-looking old lady, surveyed the 
young man with a look of such undisguised 
pity, that no one could mistake it, as she 
informed him she thought Miss Russell had 
gone out with Mr. Keene for a row on the 
pond. 

Richmond turned away with a feeling as 
though the blood had become suddenly 
frozen around his heart. He walked with 
hurrying footsteps back to his own home, 
threw himself into a chair in a corner of the 
piazza, and tried to struggle with the bitter 
agony of bis soul. He had no hope now. 
He could not misinterpret the expression of 
Mrs. Morrison’s face. Undoubtedly, Isaiah 
had only repeated what was strictly true. 

There was a rustle of feminine garments 
near him, and Mrs. Arnold came softly 
through a window that opened upon the 
piazza. She seated herself near him, and 
folding her white hands, looked meditatively 
up at the moon, which was serenely sailing 
through great masses of soft, grayish-white 
clouds. 

‘* By the way, Fred,” she said, suddenly, 
“when I was coming home this morning, I 
met an old acquaintance,—a Mr. Henry 
Keene, of New York, who was a class-mate 
of Mr. Arnold, at Harvard. Funny coinci- 
dence! I can’t imagine why he should be 
in Cocasset. Do you know anything about 
him?” 

‘* Very little,”” Richmond answered, indif- 
ferently. ‘I believe he is here principally 
to see a friend of his, a Miss Russell, who 
teaches a school at the other end of the 
village.” 

Mrs. Arnold started from her chair. 

‘* Fred, you don’t mean it?” she cried, 
excitedly. ‘* Mollie Russell in Cocasset! 
Why, this is the most romantic occurrence I 
ever heard of. Quite like a novel. I am 
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so glad for Mr. Keene. He’s a splendid 
fellow.” 

Mr. Richmond was thoroughly interested 
now. 

“Do you know Miss Russell?” he said, 
with a slight quiver in his voice. 

“No indeed! But I have heard her his- 
tory, and I’ll repeat it to you. I'll begin in 
real story book fashion, too. Once upon a 
time, there lived in New York an old gen- 
tleman named Keene, a widower, wealthy 
and childless. With him had always resided 
his wife’s niece, an orphan, by the name of 
Mollie Russell. When this young girl was 
about twenty years old, Mrs. Keene, the 
widow of a nephew of the old gentleman, 
came to reside with the family while her son 
was absent upon a European tour. She 
came, and she never went away; for before 
the end of that year old Mr. Keene died, 
leaving no will; so, of course, his large 
fortune passed to the widow’s son, who was 
his only heir. Mollie Russell was left abso- 
lutely penniless. She remained in the house 
about a year, and during that time Henry 
Keene returned from Europe, and fell in 
love with her. 

‘““She returned his affection, and for a 
time everything went smoothly. But Mol- 
lie was pretty, and, like a good many girls, 
inclined to be coquettish. Henry Keene 
grew jealous, and before long they quarreled, 
and Mollie went away from New York to 
teach school somewhere,—I never heard the 
name of the place. She loved him sincerely, 
but Cousin John’s wife, who knew the fam- 
ily, told me her pride was invincible. How- 
ever, they have become reconciled, I sup- 
pose, or he would not be in Cocasset.” 

*“* Yes,” said Mr. Richmond, drearily, ‘I 
suppose so.” 

Mrs. Arnold let her hands fall apart, and 
sighed a tender, almost imperceptible sigh. 

‘Every one is falling in love,’’ she said, 
looking with innocent eyes into her com- 
panion’s face. ‘‘ Do you believe in love, 
Fred? ” 

‘“*T don’t know what I believe,’”’ he an- 
swered. 

“You did,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ years ago, 
when we were both younger. And so did I.” 

‘And do you not now?” he asked, forc- 
ing a smile. 

“In woman’s love, but not in man’s. We 
women are unfairly dealt with. A man 
trifles with one of us, wins her affection, and 
then unfeelingly jilts her. There is nothing 
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left for her to do but meekly pine away and 
die, or else conceal her mortification by 
marrying some one she does not love at all. 
A spirited woman will pursue the latter 
course.”” 

Richmond sighed heavily, He was think- 
ing that a spirited man, who had been disap- 
pointed in love, might conceal his mortifica- 
tion by a similar method. 

‘Florence,’ he said slowly, ‘“ you mis- 
judge my sex. You would never doubt man’s 
capacity for love, if you knew my sufferings 
since that fatal morning when we quarreled. 
I told you then that I could not make you 
happy, and I asked to be released from my 
engagement. Florence, the truth is, I was 
madly jealous. I thought you loved another. 
Pride blinded my eyes until it was too late 
to recall!those words. You became a bride, 
but Ij still? loved.you. I love you now. 
Florence, will you be my wife ?”’ 

He was uttering a falsehood when he said 
that he.loved her; but, if she suspected it, 
she gave jno{sign. He put his arm around 
her, and gently drew her head down upon 
his breast, and she softly whispered :— 

Yes.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


SAIAH flew into the door of the Cocasset 
Hotel with the speed of a winged Mer- 
eury. His hairjwas bristling upon the top 
of his head, his eyes were the size of toy 
saucers, and his freckled face glowed with 
excitement. Rushing up the stairs, pell- 
mell, he suddenly collided with Mr. Keene, 
who was slowly descending. 

“Ah!” that gentleman remarked, placid- 
ly, ‘‘ it’s you, Isaiah, is it? You appear to 
be rather ina hurry. Really, vou are quite 
out of breath. You oughtn’t to run so fast. 
How are your hands today? All right, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

‘* How’can they be all right, when I git 
licked every minute?” Isaiah responded. 
‘“* T’ve got a message for ye. Miss Russell’s 
got a headache, and can’t go ter ride.”’ 

Indeed!”’ said Keene. ‘‘ Is that all?” 

**Tt’s all from her,” Isaiah replied, his 
round eyes} glistening; ‘but it ain’t all I 
know. I’ve jest come from Richmond’s 
house. Went up to see how the little girl 
that most got downded was, ’n she says to 
me 

Here Isaiah paused impressively. 

‘Well, what?” said Keene. 
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‘‘She says to me,’’ Isaiah continued,‘ ‘ I’m 
agoin’ to have anew papa. Mr. Richmond 
asked my mamma to marry him last night.’ 
Her ma was there, ’nd she turned as red as 
a piny; and said, ‘ hush, darling, hush!’ but 
the darlin’ wouldn’t. Says she, ‘ He’s agoin’ 
to be my papa. My Aunt Annie telled me 
so, and I saw him kiss you this mornin’.’ I 
wa’n’t never so took a-back in all my life,” 
added Isaiah, shaking his head solemnly. 
‘* Mr. Richmond was sweet on the teacher 
only a week ago, and I’m sure she was dead 
gone on him.”’ 

Keene lighted a cigar coolly. 

“Where is Miss Russell?” he asked, at 
length. 

** Up to school, makin’ out reports. 

Keene walked out of the hotel, and down 
the road. 

Now, bet.he’s goin’ up there,”’ mut- 
tered Isaiah, “and ef he does, he’ll get a 
blowin’ up. Her eyes snapped black as jet 
today. Jehu! how sick she’ll feel when she 
hears about Richmond. Serves her right! 
My luck has showed up good for once.”’ 

Keene turned his steps in the direction of 
the school-house. Arriving there, he found 
Miss Russell just putting on her hat. 

‘*Why will you not ride with me?” he 
said, going straight up to her and taking both 
her hands in his. 

She looked at him with an angry light in 
her handsome eyes. 

‘*¢ T sent you a reason by Isaiah,”’ she said, 
a little haughtily. 

‘* T refused to believe him,’’ he answered. 
** You told me he was not always reliable.” 

‘*T have a headache,” she said, trying to 
withdraw her hands from his firm clasp. 

‘“¢ Then he did tell the truth,’’ Keene said. 
“After this I shall be tempted to believe a 
bit of information he volunteered the first 
day I met him.” 

‘‘What did he say ?”’. Miss Russell asked, 
carelessly. 

‘* That you were very much in love with a 
certain Mr. Richmond, agent of a cotton 
mill, and very rich. Is it true?” 

‘“*Mr. Keene!’’ Miss Russell’s cheeks 
were glowing with indignation. ‘I do not 
acknowledge any right that you possess to 
ask me such a question.”’ 

‘**T don’t suppose you do; but I intend to 
be inquisitive without permission. Believe 
me, Mollie, I do not question you from idle 
curiosity. Answer me truthfully, and I will 
explain all.”’ 
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ISAIAH’S LUCK. 


She hesitated a moment, and then said, 
slowly :— 

Mr. Richmond has been very attentive to 
me for the past year, but I do not love him 
at all. 1 won't deny,’’ she added, ‘ that 
there was a period when I encouraged him a 
good deal. I tried to make myself love him, 
but I didn’t succeed.” 

Keene drew a long breath of relief. 

‘“*Thank you,” he said. “And now I 
want to say a word for myself. I have pon- 
dered over your advice, and have decided to 
follow it, and speak even though I am re- 
jected.” 

Her face grew suddenly pale and rigid, but 
she said, calmly 

Yes.”’ 

He looked down at her with an expression 
in his languid eyes that she had never seen 
there before. 


‘* Mollie, I love you,’’ he said. ‘1 don’t 


want you to marry any other man, for I 
want you for my own darling wife.”’ 

She wrenched her hands from his clasp, 
and stood gazing at him with blazing eyes. 

‘** How dare you talk to me in such a man- 
ner ?”’ she exclaimed. 

Mollie! he said, reproachfully. 


**You hate me!’’ she continued, trem- 
bling with agitation. ‘‘ You are cruel— 
cruel!” 

**T hate you?’’ he echoed. love you, 
Mollie, and have loved you ever since I first 
saw you, three long years ago.” 

“You do not!’’ she said, still angrily, 
‘and you never did. If you loved me, 
would you have turned me from your 
home? 

He took her hands once more in his, and 
held them firmly. 

‘* Mollie,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘ as Heaven 
is my witness, I don’t know what you are 
talking about. How can you say that I 
turned you from my home, when my mother 
and I used every persuasion to induce you 
to remain there.”’ 

Your mother!” she repeated, bitterly. 


Mollie,’ he continued, I loved you, as. 


I said, from the first moment my eyes rested 
on your face. You were only twenty; I was 
ten years your sepior. I saw you neither 
suspected nor reciprocated my feelings; and 
80, when my mother mentioned your desire 
for independence, I left her to persuade you 
to relinquish your plans; for I feared if I 
spoke, I should betray the state of my affec- 
tions, and then, perhaps, you would insist 
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upon going away. 
stand ?”’ 

She looked at him with doubting eyes. 

**Your mother used no persuasion to 
make me stay,’ she said. ‘I think she 
considered me mercenary, because I was so 
bitterly disappointed when I found poor 
Uncle Henry had left no will. But, indeed, 
I could not help it. He promised to give 
me enough to finish my art education abroad. 
It is only natural I should shed some tears. 
Besides, I disliked to be dependent upon you. 
I felt that I ought to be self-supporting, and 
when I told your mother my feelings, she 
said she highly approved of them, and that 
you did also. Never did she ask me to re- 
main with her a day. Never did she even 
hint that you did not wish me to go.” 

Mr. Keene’s face had grown very pale. 

** Mollie,” he said, firmly, ‘* we have both 
been deceived. It is a hard trial for me to 
think as I now must of my mother; but let 
that pass. Believe me—you shall—when I 
say that it almost broke my heart to let you 
go; and I thought you must hate me, to so 
willfully persist in refusing to accept any 
favor, even the slightest, at my hands. 
That is one thing that chained my tongue. 
I believed you cherished a hatred toward 
me.”’ 

** Your mother did not like me,’ Miss 
Russell said, simply. ‘‘I always knew that. 
But do not mistake me. I did not blame 
either her, or you, for thinking I ought to be 
self-dependent. It was your coldness, your 
indifference, your unkindness, that hurt and 
angered me. I tried to make you think I 
hated you when I did not. I liked you very 
much,” 

She paused abruptly, while a crimson glow 
suffused her face. 

‘*Tf you liked me very much,” said Mr. 
Keene, ‘* why did you ever want to leave my 
house ? ” 

She raised her eyes shyly to his, and then 
dropped them, while a deeper crimson 
glowed upon her cheeks. Keene looked at 
her eagerly. In the next instant his arms 
were around her, and he had drawn her up 
to his heart. 

“* Darling, won’t you love me a little? ’’ he 
whispered. 

‘*T do,” she murmured. ‘I always have, 
only I didn’t know it until the night you told 
me you were in love. I didn’t think you 
meant myself. I wouldn’t go to ride today, 
because I feared you would tell me more, 
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and I couldn’t bear it. Last night, when we 
were on the pond, I was in constant terror 
lest you should suspect my secret.” 

‘* Foolish child!”’ he said, as he tenderly 
kissed her. 

At that moment a footstep sounded on the 
threshold, and then an astonished voice 
exclaimed 

Gosh!” 

Mollie sprang quickly away from her 
lover. Keene turned around. Isaiah, look- 
ing very wild indeed, was staring straight 
into the school-room door. 

‘‘Why, Isaiah,’’ Keene said, coolly, as he 
stroked his long moustache. ‘‘ How d’ye 
do? What is it you want?” 

don’t want nothin’,’”’ Isaiah answered, 
“but my book and slate, and I sha’n’t stop 
for them tonight.” 

And with a withering glance at his teach- 
er, he turned and walked away. 


‘‘Oh, dear!” said Miss Russell, the-tears 
starting to her eyes, “that horrid boy will 
tell this to every one he knows.” 

‘Never mind,” Mr. Keene answered, 
kissing her again. ‘We can afford to par- 
don Isaiah’s loquacity. When I came to 
Cocasset, I intended to remain only one 
night. I just ran down to catch one glimpse 
of your sweet face, and to assure myself that 
you were doing well. Isaiah roused my 
jealousy, and I prolonged my stay, I am 
happy enough to forgive him. Won’t you?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,” she answered, softly. 

Meanwhile, Isaiah was rapidly walking 
homeward. 

such awful luck!’’? he murmured, 
dejectedly. ‘‘She didn’t want Richmond at 
all. Twas Keene all the time. Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! I sha’n’t never git a chance te 
see her took down! I done everything I 
could, but my luck went dead aginst me.” 


APPROACH OF WINTER. 


HE western sun withdraws the shortened day, 
And humid evening, gliding o’er the sky, 

In her chill progress, to the ground condensed 
The vapor throws. Where creeping waters ooze, 
Where marshes stagnate, and where rivers wind, 
Cluster the rolling fogs, and swim along 
The dusky-mantled lawn. Meanwhile the moon, 
Full-orbed, and breaking through the scattered clouds, 
Shows her broad visage in the crimsoned east 
Turned to the sun direct her spotted disc, 
Where mountains rise, umbrageous dales descend, 
And caverns deep as optic tube descries, 
A smaller earth, gives us his blaze again, 
Void of its flame, and sheds a softer day. 
Now through the passing clouds she seems to stoop, 
Now up the pure cerulean rides sublime 
Wide the pale deluge floats, and streaming mild 
O’er the skied mountain to the shadowy vale, 
While rocks and floods reflect the quivering gleam; 
The whole air whitens with a boundless tide 
Of silver radiance trembling round the world. . 
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THE SHELMIRE WILL CASE. 


A STRAY CHAPTER FROM AN OLD LAWYER’S DIARY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


DO not remember a case (said the old 


lawyer) in which I ever succeeded 80 
unexpectedly, and I might add, by the use 
of such very simple means, as in the Shel- 
mire Will Case. The principal credit of this 
success was not due to me, however, but to 
a young man, almost a boy, who was at the 
time a student in my office. He was admit- 
ted to the bar soon after, and went West, 
where he is doing a flourishing law business. 
Iam not surprised to hear it. The tact and 
astuteness which he displayed in this case, 
prepared me to think great things of him in 
the future. 

His name was Will Wayman—a plodding, 
delving fellow; and he sat all the week in a 
corner of my office, poring over the books, 
writing for me when called upon, and often 
listening to the talk between me and my 
clients about their cases. 

Sometimes I took him with me to court, to 
take minutes of the trials in which I was en- 
gaged, and I always found him handy and 
expert with the pen. And supposing that 
there was nothing more of him than I have 
mentioned, you may imagine how astonished 
I was when he suddenly developed himself 
onthe trial of this case, as I am about to tell 
ig 42 


Jacob Shelmire, whose will was in contro- 
versy, was an old man of eighty and up- 
wards, who had lived many years in the 
city, doing a small, retail mercantile busi- 
ness. He was a thrifty, economical old 
fellow, and the value of his estate at his 
death had grown to be about twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The old man had lived in 
an humble way, known only by the few with 
whom he did business—a harmless, unim- 
portant old body, with nothing noticeable 
about him but his thrift; and, therefore, his 
death was an event, which, in such a city as 
this, was not calculated to attract much at- 
tention. 

I had known old Mr. Shelmire, merely as 
a passing acquaintance, for some years; but 
I first became aware of his death upon the 
visit of a young lady, dressed in mourning, 
to my office, to consult me about the estate. 
She was a pretty, thoughtful-looking girl, of 
twenty or thereabouts, but an entire stran- 
ger to me. She mentioned her business; 
and as I was much engaged at the moment 
with other clients, I asked her to be seated 
for half an hour, and told Wayman to find her 
a chair. 

During my conversation with the men 
with whom I was occupied, I looked occa- 
sionally across the room, and saw that my 
student had, for once, broken through his 
habitual reserve, and was standing by the 
young girl, talking in a low tone with her. 
But then I did not know that Will had an 
acquaintance with her of some weeks’ stand- 
ing, and that the present call was pursuant 
to his advice. 

At last the office was cleared of all but us 
three, and I approached the young people. . 

‘* Now, Mr. Wayman,”’ I said, ‘‘ you have 
been talking with this young lady, and have 
probably ascertained her business; and as 
time is likely to be valuable to us today, per- 
haps you can tell me what she wishes, a 
great deal quicker than she can.” 

should not have ventured to say as. 
as. that before an elderly lady, who might, 
have felt called upon to resent my words.as, 
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an imputation upon her of garrulity; but I 
could see that there was no danger of that 
here. 

The young lady smiled, giving me to un- 
derstand that she understood my meaning; 
and Will explained that she was the grand- 
daughter of the late Mr. Shelmire, and his 
only relative, so far as she knew, and there- 
fore entitled to his estate; and she desired 
to take such legal steps as were necessary to 
secure it. 

This, as I have said, was my first intima- 
tion of the old man’s death; it was also my 
first intimation that he had had any family. 
Knowing nothing about it, I had supposed 
that he lived by himself in some garret or 
shanty—a kind of hermit life—and that 
whatever property he had accumulated was 
hidden away underground, in the shape of 
money. So prone are we to err in our mere 
guesses! A few moments’ talk with the girl 
put me right about the facts. 

Her name was Virginia Garvin. Her 
mother had been Mr. Shelmire’s only daugh- 
ter. The old man’s wife died years before, 
and the daughter, Virginia’s mother, also 


- died, in a distant city, a widow, when Vir- 


ginia was but eight years old. Left in pov- 
erty, without relatives, and almost without 
friends, she determined to seek her grand- 
father, whom she had never seen, but of 
whom she had often heard her mother speak. 
She found him in this city, and he welcomed 
her warmly to his home. It was a little 
cottage and lot on Willow Street, of little 
value then; but the old man had greatly im- 
proved it since, and real estate had vastly 
increased in value within a few years, so 
that the place was now worth considerable 
money. 

Besides this, Virginia knew that her 
grandfather had purchased several adjacent 
lots very cheap, and they, of course, had 
also appreciated in value; and she supposed 
that he had, deposited on interest in the 
City Savings Banks, in his own name, sev- 
eral thousand dollars. In short, the real 
value of the estate, real and personal, as I 
afterwards discovered, was rather above 
than below twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Virginia stated that she did not know of 
another living relative of the deceased, be- 
sides herself, and believed there was none. 
She said her grandfather had often told her 
that she should have all that he had when he 
died, and that he had given her the same 
assurance when he was in his last sickness. 
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But was there a will? She said,in answer to 
this question, that he had never said a word 
on this subject, and she was sure he would 
have mentioned it had he made one, as he 
had no secrets from her. 

I bade* her go home and make careful 
search for such an instrument, and return to 
me when she had done so. 

She was back the same afternoon. She 
had searched the house thoroughly, and par- 
ticularly the little desk where her grand- 
father kept his papers, and she brought to 
me all she could find in his handwriting. 
There was nothing more than a single book 
of accounts, three bills of goods sold, in 
small amounts, and some unimportant mem- 
oranda about his business, hastily scrawled 
on slips of paper of uneven sizes. 

In looking these things over, I observed 
that the handwriting of the deceased was 
very eccentric in its character. The up- 
strokes of almost every letter were very 
heavy, and the down-strokes light; the writ- 
ing sometimes closely followed the line, and 
again went above or below it. Its general 
appearance was angular and unfinished, and 
the whole struck me at first as an oddity in 
the way of chirography. 

‘** Did he always write like this ?”’ I care- 
lessly asked the girl. 

‘* Yes, sir; always,” she replied. 

Then I told her to accompany me over to 
the surrogate’s office, where I would take 
the preliminary steps to secure the estate to 
her. 

Virginia, being under age, could not be 
appointed administrator of Jacob Shelmire’s 
estate; and it was my purpose to consult 
with the surrogate, and procure the appoint- 
ment of some honest, trustworthy man, who 
would discharge the trust with fidelity to the 
girl and all others interested. These latter 
would be few or none, as the girl had in- 
formed me that her grandfather never con- 
tracted any debts that she knew of, and that 
no bills had been sent to the house since his 
death, some weeks before. 

The office of the surrogate was approached 
by a flight of outside -stairs, half-way up 
which we met a man descending. I noticed 
nothing about him except that he had a 

thick, black beard and moustache, a keen 
eye, and was dressed in a suit of fashionable 
cut and make, and sported a large, glittering 
watch-chain. 

He looked carelessly at us, and passed 
down; and just behind him came another, 
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THE SHELMIRE WILL CASE. 


a slim, elderly man, whose face seemed 
familiar to me. On reaching the top of the 
stairs, 1 saw that my companion looked after 
them, and I asked her if she knew them. 

‘*T don’t know the first,” she replied. 
“The other is Mr. Passmore, who used to 
help my grandfather sometimes in the store. 
He has been selling off the stock since my 
grandfather died. But I thought it so queer 
that he shouldn’t speak to me. He knows 
me just as well as any one can; but when 
he saw my face, he looked right the other 
way.” 

The incident did not disturb me at the 
time, although I did not fail to remember it 
afterwards, and to attach deep meaning to 
it. We found the surrogate alone in his 
office, and I stated our business. 

The good man looked first incredulous, 
then puzzled, and exclaimed :— 

‘Well, this is strange! Did you meet any 
one on the stairs ? ”’ 

replies; 
straager.” 

‘Well, sir, that stranger is called Rufus 
Bledsoe. He states to me that he is a dis- 
tant relative of the late Mr. Shelmire’s wife, 
and that he has the last will and testament 
of Mr. Shelmire himself in his possession. 
He has applied for probate upon it, and I 
have granted him a citation, returnable on 
the nineteenth of the present month. There 
was only one person to be cited, and she 
lives in this city.’’ 

“‘ Virginia Garvin? ”’ I suggested. 

“Yes; that is the name.”’ 

This, of course, was all the information 
that the surrogate had to give. 

Bidding Virginia follow me, I returned to 
my office; and on the way thither a consta- 
ble served the citation on her. 

My lawyer’s instinct had already suggested 
a suspicion of foul play in this proceeding; 
and after explaining to the astonished girl 
what I had learned, I interrogated her about 
the two men we had met. 

Bledsoe, she declared she had never seen 
nor heard of before. She knew that he had 
never been to the house of her grandfather 
since she had lived there, and she had never 
heard the old gentleman name him. As to 
Passmore—she could add little to what she 
had already told me of him. In busy times, 
she knew that Mr. Shelmire was in the habit 
of calling in this Passmore to assist him in 
his sales and accounts. Her grandfather 
had sometimes spoken of him as a good as- 
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sistant, a faithful hand; but he had never 
been at the house until after his employer’s 
death, when he came to tell the girl that he 
would carry on the store as usual, until the 
estate was settled up, and would then ac- 
count to the proper person for his sales and 
the balance of the stock. She had not seen 
him since until today. 

I explained to Virginia that nothing fur- 
ther was to be done in the matter until the 
nineteenth, when the citation to attend the 
proof of the will was returnable, and told 
her to have no fears of her ultimate triumph; 
while at the same time, I had the most seri- 
ous fears that a villainous plot had been con- 
cocted to defraud her of her rights. 

I sat in a brown study for some time after 
she had left the office; and then jumping up 
with a sudden impulse, I snatched my hat, 
and went up and down the streets of the 
city until I came to the little, dingy shop that 
still bore on its weather-beaten sign-board 
overhead, the name of Jacob Shelmire. I 
entered; and before me were the two men 
that I had met on the surrogate’s stairs. 

They were whispering together over the 
desk as I entered, and Passmore advanced 
as soon as he saw me, and curtly demanded 
my business. The bluntness of his manner, 
unexpected as it was, threw me off my 
guard, and I asked, without preface:— 

‘* Have you any interest, sir, in opposition 
to that of your late employer’s granddaugh- 
ter?” 

‘‘ Have you any business to ask me such a — 
question?’’ he retorted, rudely if not in- 
sultingly. 

am her counsel, 
“cc and 

“Yes, yes,” he interrupted. ‘Well, sir; 
the will is to be proven on the nineteenth, 
and if you are there you will know all about 
it.” 

** But how is it about the will ?”’ I asked. 
Virginia insists there is none, and 

‘She is mistaken,’’ he coolly rejoined. 

I had tried my best to keep my temper; 
but I was fast getting angry at the cool im- 
pudence of the man. 

‘*Mr. Passmore,” I said, ‘‘ from the rela- 
tions that have subsisted between yourself 
and this young lady’s grandfather, you 
should consider it your duty to acquaint her 
or her counsel, with anything that may hap- 
pen, to your knowledge, adverse to her inter- 
ests. I ask you now, sir, have you nothing 
to communicate ? ”’ 


sir,’ I replied, 
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‘¢ Nothing whatever, sir,’’ he responded, 
with a bland smile. 

_ It was a drop too much. 

‘“¢ Mr. Passmore, you are a scoundrel, sir! ”’ 
I ejaculated. 

_ Mr. Williams, you are certainly anything 
but a gentleman,” was his tantalizing re- 
joinder. 

And, with a mocking bow, he retired be- 
hind the counter. 

. I went back to my office, chafed and irri- 
tated to an unwonted degree, and entirely 
satisfied that a deep plot had been formed to 
cheat Virginia Garvin out of her inherit- 
ance. I thoroughly believed it; but I could 
do nothing but wait until the day appointed 
for the probate of the will had brought its 
revelations. And I waited. 

Then, as now, I had continually as much 
business as I could possibly attend to; and, 
therefore, I had no time for idle speculation 
about this case, Long experience at the 
bar had taught me not to worry myself un- 
necessarily when in ignorance of the plans 
and designs of my adversaries; but I must 
confess that this case had assumed such un- 
usual features that I looked forward with 
anxiety to the appointed day. 

Well, it came; and I attended before the 
surrogate at the hour named in the citation, 
with my client. There were also present 
Passmore, Bledsoe, aud a distinguished 
member of our bar whom the latter had 
retained to assist him. 

The man Bledsoe produced an instrument 
which purported to be, and which he de- 
clared was, the last will and testament of 
Jacob Shelmire. It was very brief, giving to 
Rufus Bledsoe all the property, real and 
personal, of which he should die possessed. 
It was dated, I observed, about a year previ- 
ous to the time that Virginia had come to 
live with her grandfather. It was signed 
with the full name, Jacob Shelmire, written 
apparently in the same hand with the body 
of the instrument (and the handwriting was 
marvelously like that of Jacob himself), and 
it was witnessed, or purported to be, by 
Thomas Drake and Peter Larned, both of 
this city. And as I read their names, I re- 
membered that both of them had been dead 
several years. 

The will was proved by Bledsoe and Pass- 
more, both of them testifying to the genu- 
ineness of the signatures of both the testator 

and the witnesses. And Bledsoe, in-addi- 
tion, swore that he had received the will 
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from Jacob Shelmire personally, upon the 
day after its date. 

The story which this man told upon his 
cross-examination, was substantially as fol- 
lows :— 

He was a nephew of the late Mrs. Shel- 
mire, and was quite a boy when his aunt was 
married. His new uncle saw him on that 
occasion, and took a fancy to him. The 
wedding, he said, was in a distant city, 
where his parents resided; and when the 
wedding-party broke up, Mr. Shelmire said 
to him, ‘“‘ Remember me, my boy, if you 
ever want help.’’ Years afterwards, when 
chance left him penniless in this city, he 
remembered the circumstance, and went in 
search of Mr. Shelmire. He found him at 
his little shop, with Passmore; and the old 
man gave him a warm welcome. 

‘Your aunt is dead, my boy,” he said, 
‘‘and I’ve no kith nor kiu on earth that I 
know of. I had a daughter, but she’s dead, 
too, and I can’t learn that she has left me 
any grandchildren to take care of. You are 
welcome, indeed, my lad.”’ 

With this, he took him home with him, 
and treated him most affectionately while he 
stayed. The old man was anxious to adopt 
him, and keep him with him till death should 
separate them. But Bledsoe was a sailor, 
and soon began to long for another voyage, 
and at last told the old man that he must go. 
The night before he went, Mr. Shelmire sat 
up after his usual bedtime, writing; and in 
the morning he gave to his guest a folded 
paper which he told him would do him good 
sometime. The old man, at the same time, 
gave him one hundred dollars; and, leaving 
the city the same day, Bledsoe had seen no 
more of it until the day before his interview 
with the surrogate. He had been at sea the 
most of the time, and had learned by the 
merest chance, in Liverpool, while looking 
over the files of an American paper, of the 
death of Jacob Shelmire. Curiosity led him 
to examine the paper which he had given 
him, and he discovered, to his amazement, 
that it was the old man’s will and testament, 
giving all his property to him, and making 
him his executor. In addition to this, the 
fellow swore that he had often seen Mr. 
Shelmire and both the witnesses write, and 
that he knew that these were their genuine 
signatures. 

That the man lied from beginning to end, 
I could not have the least doubt. I saw de- 
liberate, determined perjury in his snaky- 
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looking eyes. For two hours did I cross- 
examine him, endeavoring to find a weak 
spot in his story; but he had thoroughly 
fortified himself, and delivered his evidence 
with all the coolness and nonchalance of an 
expert. 

As for Passmore, he swore quite as 
plumply as Bledsoe that he was well ac- 
quainted with the writing of all the parties 
whose names were on the will, and that they 
were all genuine signatures. Further than 
this, he remembered distinctly the fact of 
Bledsoe’s visit, and even went so far as to 
swear that Mr. Shelmire sent him for Drake 
and Larned the night before Bledsoe left. 
He said that he foutfé¢hem, and requested 
them to go to the house, on business, and 
that both had told him that they would go. 

I could make nothing more of them than 
this; and the surrogate admitted the will to 
probate when the examination was finished. 
From this decision I took an appeal to the 
higher court. 

I shall have nothing to say at present of 
the triumphant looks and actions of these 
two scheming villains, nor the grief and 
despondency of poor Virginia. The sight of 
her pretty face, pale and patient, and so very 
anxious, made me nervous, and unfit for 
work; and at last I told my student, Will 
Wayman, that he must talk to her whenever 
she came to the office. 

“Tell her,’ I said, ‘‘ that I am working 

hard for her, and that I will do all that can 
be done.” 
_ And with that I left him to talk with her 
and comfort her. And Master Will, as I 
have good reason to think, was not averse to 
the duty, and performed it to the mutual 
satisfaction of both. 

Only a few weeks intervened before the 
court at which this case was to be tried. I 
worked with all the zeal and fidelity of my 
nature, and with the incitement of my sym- 
pathy for the poor girl; but when the day of 
the trial came, I had to confess to myself 
that I had accomplished next to nothing. I 
could not find a single person who knew any- 
thing about Bledsoe, or his pretended visit 
to the deceased; and Mr. Shelmire, as well 
as both of the pretended witnesses to the 
will, were so little known in the city, and 
their transactions with business men which 
required them to write had been so few, that 
it was with great difficulty that I could find 
any one who knew their writing. And of 
those who had seen them write, and who 
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examined the pretended will at the surro- 
gate’s office, there was not one who could 
swear that either of the signatures was not 
genuine. 

I entered the court-room on the morning 
of the trial with a strange feeling of help- 
lessness. Except the assertions of fraud 
and conspiracy that I could make for my 
client, I knew of nothing that promised to 
tell in her favor. 

Virginia took her seat at the counsel- 
table by me, and looked with interest and 
curiosity upon the unaccustomed scene. 
She was looking very handsome, notwith- 
standing the anxiety in her face; and there 
were others present besides Will Wayman 
who thought so too. 

I had almost forgotten to mention the 
deep interest which Master Will had taken 
in the case since its commencement. I 
wanted somebody to whom I could talk in 
confidence about it, and so he had become 
thoroughly posted in all its details. I knew 
that he pondered over them considerably, 
but I was far from thinking that he had 
worked out anything that could be of prac- 
tical use in the case. 1 understood him bet- 
ter before the day was over. 

The case was called, and a jury empan- 
neled. The respondent’s counsel opened 
the case in an address of half an hour, giving 
all the details, and telling minutely what he 
should prove. 

Then followed the evidence of Bledsoe 
and Passmore, given as audaciously and as 
completely as before the surrogate. My 
cross-examination failed to entrap either of 
them into any inconsistency, or to shake 
their wonderful self-possession in the slight- 
est degree. 

At the conclusion of the respondent’s 
case, I addressed the jury in behalf of my 
client. I roundly charged perjury and fraud 
upon the two men who had occupied the 
witness-stand all the morning, pointing out 


the suspicious circumstance that both wit- 


nesses to the pretended will were dead, and 
the difficulty of finding any one who knew 
their writing. I charged that the pretended 
will was a base fabrication, and that the 
whole story of these men was a lie, coined 
and uttered for the purpose of defrauding a 
poor girl of her patrimony. AndI sat down 
with the assertion that I would satisfy the 
jury that all I had said was true—although 
how I was to do it, I should have been glad 
indeed to be informed. 
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I put Virginia on the stand, and made her 
give her story in brief. She told who she 
was, how long she had lived with Mr. Shel- 
mire, and what her relations with him had 
been. The point of her evidence was that 
he had very often declared that she should 
be his heir; that he never mentioned the 
subject of a will to her; and that she never 
heard him speak of Rufus Bledsoe. 

I did not know of anything more I had to 
offer. The jury were evidently interested 
in the girl, and, I thought, sympathized with 
her; but I well knew that this could not 
prevail against the strong, affirmative evi- 
dence of the respondent. The opposite 
counsel saw my hesitation, and leaned back, 
smiling, in his chair, while the judge in- 
quired :— 

‘‘What further, Mr. Williams ?”’ 

Will Wayman had sat quietly by the table, 
taking minutes of the evidence. He now 
leaned over and handed me a scrap of paper, 
folded, torn and soiled, with the following 
written upon it:— 

*¢ July the 9th, 18— 

“Mr. JOHN GREGG,—Please send me 2 
bar’ls flour, Albany Mills. 

JACOB SHELMIRE.”’ 


The person to whom this was addressed’ 


had long been a large operator in flour, and 
supplied all the dealers in the city. The 
handwriting of this order seemed to me 
identical with that in which the will was 
written, and the date was the same year. 

I looked inquiringly at Will. 

“Recall Bledsoe,” he said, in a whisper, 

** and ask him whose writing that is.” 
I did so. Bledsoe took the paper in his 
hand, ran his eye keenly over it, and in 
answer to my question, said that this was 
undoubtedly Jacob Shelmire’s handwriting. 

I looked again at my student. 

‘“‘ Ask him,’”’ he whispered, “‘if he is as 
sure of it as he is that the writing in the will 
is Mr. Shelmire’s.”’ 

I asked the question, and the lip of the 
witness curled under his elegant mous- 
tache. 

‘¢ Certainly,” he replied; ‘‘ there could be 
no doubt of either.” 

‘I looked again at Will. 

Let him go,” he whispered, go 
through the same with Passmore.”’ 

I did so; and Mr. Passmore clinched the 
evidence of Bledsoe. He said that the writ- 
ing in the order that I had produced was 
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Mr. Shelmire’s, beyond question. He would 
know that writing anywhere. And Mr. 
Shelmire often wrote such orders, and sent 
them by him. Had he ever taken any to 
Mr. Gregg? Yes; very often. Might he 
have taken this? Very likely; in fact, he 
remembered this particular order. 

Mr. Passmore went down with an air of 
easy insolence; and Will, his eyes beaming 
with delight, leaned over and whispered 
again in my ear. 

He did not utter more than four words, 
but they operated upon me almost like the 
shock of an electric battery, and the weight 
that had lain at my heart for six weeks was 
rolled away. In one instant our victory was 
assured. 

“‘Who next, Mr. Williams?” the j 
asked, rather impatiently; and I called the 
name of William Wayman. Will mounted 
the stand with an air that Wilfred of Ivan- 
hoe may have worn when he entered the 
lists at Ashley-de-la-Zonche, and turned his 
honest, blue eyes fearlessly to the jury. 

Disposing of the preliminary questions as 
to whom he was, his occupation, etc., I 
asked :— 


‘Was this paper in your possession before 


I exhibited it here, just now ?” 

was.” 

** Do you know who wrote that order?” 

“ I do.”’ 

** Tell us about it.” 

““T wrote it myself—in your office—last 
night—for the purpose of drawing these two 
gents into the trap they have so cleverly 
walked into. And I believe that if you look 
close, you’ll find my imitation of poor old 
Jacob Shelmire’s writing a great deal better 
than theirs.” 

This was, virtually, the end of the case. 
The jury began to cast indignant looks at 
Mr. Bledsoe and his companion, both of 
whom turned white and red, and looked very 
uncomfortable. The counsel attempted to 
ask Will some questions; but they stuck in 
his throat, and he sank down, completely 
dumbfoundered. The judge asked him if he 
desired to address the jury again, but he 
had nothing to say; and I remarked that the 
verdict which I saw in the faces of the jury 
would be amply satisfactory to me. 

The judge simply told the jury that it re- 
mained for them to say from the evidence 
whether Jacob Shelmire had executed the 
will in controversy; and without leaving 
their seats they found that he had not. 
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One of the most remarkable things con- 
nected with the trial, was the sudden disap- 
pearance of Bledsoe and Passmore. Within 
fifteen minutes after the verdict, I had 
a warrant for their arrest in the hauds of a 
sheriff; but he never found them. They 
had fled, secretly and precipitately, and we 
never heard of them again. I can only say 
that I have full faith in the truth of the 
words, ‘* The way of the transgressor is 
hard.” 

Some days after the trial, I said to my 
student:— 

‘‘Well, Will, our client, Virginia Garvin, 
will not be of age for some months yet, and 
it is necessary to have an administrator and 
a guardian appointed. Do you know whom 
she would prefer ?”’ 

“*T have no doubt, sir,’’ Will solemnly re- 
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plied, ‘‘that she would prefer me. And as 
I am to become her husband in about two 
weeks, you will concede the propriety of the 
suggestion.” 

I did more. I shook the splendid fellow 
by the hand, and wished him a whole cen- 
tury of happiness. And I was not above 
acknowledging to him, then and there, that 
his adroitness had saved Virginia’s case, and 
that there was a peculiar fitness in her 
choosing him for her life guardian. 

They went West after Will was admitted 
to the bar; and I hear great things from 
him. He was not the fellow to be spoiled 
by twenty-five thousand dollars; and I don’t 
believe twenty-five millions could keep him 
away from the bar. I look tosee him in the 
United States Senate before long. 
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BY RETT WINWOOD. 


YLVIA REMINGTON was fairly regal, 


that night. She wore a trailing robe of 
black velvet, with an overdress of point lace, 
rich, creamy old stuff that had cost a small 
fortune. Diamonds blazed in the bands of 
purplish-black hair that encircled her head, 
flashed from a background of fluffy lace on 
her bosom, and clasped her beautifully- 
rounded wrists, like girdles of living light. 
They were magnificent—those diamonds! 
Malicious people said Sylvia had sold herself 
for them. At any rate, there was nothing, 
like them anywhere else in America. For 
more years than I care to number, had they 
been the pride and boast of the Remingtons, 
and now they decked the young wife of the 
last male member of the family line. 

The handsome parlors were all aflood with 
light amg melody; sweet, swelling notes 
sobbed and sighed through the lofty rooms; 
sheeny silks and rare old jewels flashed back 
the splendor of chandeliers; the air was 
heavy with perfume, for rare exotics bloomed 
at every conceivable point, filling the splen- 
did salons with their subtle odors. 

Miss Fenn let the costly lace curtain slip 
out of her fingers, and turned from the win- 
dow to look back upon the enchanting scene. 


Perfect!’ she murmured. ‘ This is 
like—heaven! One of my dear cousin’s 
greatest gifts is her exquisite taste. Her 
receptions are so unique, that she need fear 
no rivalry in that respect.” 

There was something baleful and inimical 
in the curl of Miss Fenn’s thin lips, that 
seemed incompatible with the words them- 
selves. She was a tall, gaunt woman, with 
a colorless face, yellow eyes, and faded, 
flaxen hair. Her thirty odd years of spin- 
sterhood had not rounded off the sharp cor- 
ners of her nature, nor quelled the bad 
passions that reigned rampant in her soul. 
But the mask of suave, smooth courtesy she 
knew so well how to assume, generally 
blinded people to her real character. 

She, too, was of the Remington blood, 
though it flowed in-her veins tainted: and 
defiled; for her mother had made a misalli- 
ance, wedded a plebian, and died in obscur- 
ity—facts which the haughty Remingtons, 
in their day, had strenuously attempted to 
conceal. 

Miss Fenn was thinking of ali this, as her 
eyes swept the brilliant apartments. Those 
flickering, yellow orbs rested for a moment 
upon Sylvia’s regal figure, as the latter 
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paused in the arched entrance-way to speak 
to'one of the guests, and a strange, baleful 
glitter came into them. 

How I hate that girl!” she said, in a 

hissing whisper. ‘At times, when the 
devil gets into my soul, I am almost tempted 
to murder her. But ‘for her, I might have 
reigned in this lordly mansion, mistress of 
Guy’s heart and wealth, instead of being a 
despised dependent. Well, if every dog has 
his day, mine must come ere long.” 
A strange laugh gurgled over her lips. It 
had scarcely died away, when Sylvia quitted 
the side of the guest who had detained her, 
and slowly apprvached. 

dear,”’ said Miss Fenn, silkily, I 
miss Guy from your side. Where is he?” 

Mrs. Remington shrugged her shoulders 
whimsically. 

“I’m not my husband’s keeper. 
ask me.” 

‘What a devoted pair! You will pass into 
a proverb when you die.” 

Without in the least minding this sarcastic 
remark, Sylvia Remington threw herself 
wearily into a silken chair that occupied the 
recess. 

“I’m horribly tired,’ she said, drawing a 
deep breath. ‘* So much‘ pomp and vanity’ 
is a weariness to the flesh.” 
thought you liked it.” 

6 don’t.” 

' “And yet you bartered your freedom for 
just such husks.” 
' Sylvia looked up quickly. It was some- 
thing rare for Miss Fenn to touch upon for- 
bidden ground, and she felt surprised and 
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angry. 

‘“‘We do not all make our own destinies,” 
said she. *‘ Too often they are fashioned for 
us.’’ 

“At least, your lot isan enviable one.” 

' “Do you think so? ”’ her fine lip curling. 
‘Truly, ‘ one half the the world knows not 
how the other half live.’ 

Whether the words held any hidden mean- 
ing or not, Miss Fenn had no time to in- 
quire; for, at this instant, two gentlemen 
entered the um, and sauntered + to 

* The one was a dark, wiry man of about 
forty-five, with a handsome face, in which 
burned two ugly-looking eyes, a thin mouth, 
beautiful in repose, but capable of express- 
irig considerable evil, and a slight, supple 
figure. This was Guy Remington, the host 
of the evening: 
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His companion was a tall, blonde-bearded 
young fellow of twenty-three or four. 

‘“‘Who’s that?’’ said Miss Fenn, in a 
sharp whisper. 

Sylvia turned her head to glance at the 
new-comer. As she did so, a quick, startled 
cry broke from her lips. She grew fright- 
fully pale in an instant, a look of blended 
surprise, fear and anguish flitting over her 
face. 

‘““My God!” she gasped, under her 
breath. 

But Miss Fenn’s keen eyes were upon 
her; so she brought her color back by a 
powerful effort, and was serene and smiling 
again when the two gentlemen reached ‘her 
side. 

“Sylvia,” said her husband, “ I wish to 
present to you an old friend, who has arrived 
quite unexpectedly from South America, 
Mr. Harold Lynde.”’ 

Miss Fenn’s quick ears caught the name, 
and her yellow eyes flashed brighter than 
ever. Evidently it was quite familiar to 
her. 

Sylvia held out her hand to the blonde- 
bearded stranger. It trembled a little, but 
no one save herself was aware of this fact. 

“Tam happy to welcome one of my hus- 
band’s friends,’ she herself to 
say, calmly. 

“Thank you. It gives me great pleasure 
to know Mrs. Remington,’’ Harold Lynde 
made answer, bending low over her ex- 
tended hand—perhaps to hide his face, which 
was as gray as ashes. 

Then Miss Fenn was presented, and for a 
few moments the conversation became gen- 
eral; or rather, the gentlemen talked. Syl- 
via listened, with a strange, drawn look 
‘about her lovely mouth, and Miss Fenn 
watched. 

At last Mr. Remington excused himself, 
and walked away. A quick change flitted 
over Harold Lynde’s expressive features. 
He glanced quickly all round. Miss Fern 
was stooping to pick upa rosebud Sylvia had 
dropped, and he thought himself wholly un- 
observed. 

Sylvia,” he whispered, bending 
Mrs. Remington, and speaking in a tone of 
repressed passion, ‘‘ how strange we should 
meet here, like this, after all these years.” 

She shrank, shivering, away from him. 

‘This is a world of marvels, Mr. Lynde. 
I, for my part, have done being surprised at 
anything that may occur.”’ 
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She tried to speak these words in an indif- 
ferent tone, but her face was ghastly. It 
betrayed all her suffering to those keen, in- 
quiring eyes. 

“Sylvia,” he said, crushing her hand with- 
in his own, ‘ you shall not trifle with me 
now. I have come to you for an explana- 
tion. It must be given, here and now.” 

‘“‘It is too late for explanations,” she an- 
swered, coldly. ‘‘ I beg that you will leave 
me.” 

‘““No,” he said, fiercely, ‘‘ you shall not 
put me off! Heaven! what agonies you 
have made me suffer. It is my right to 
know why you have dealt with me so cruel- 
ly—why you have broken your troth-plight. 
I have spared you thus far, because I wished 
to hear the story from your ownlips. What 
excuse do you intend to offer for your fickle- 
ness 

He glanced down at her, a slight sneer 
curling his handsome lip. He thought this 
woman had done him a bitter wrong, and the 
just resentment he felt took away half the 
pain of the injury. 

Sylvia unclosed her lips to speak, but no 
sound issued from them. She could only 
draw away her hand, and lift it entreatingly. 

‘‘What excuse have you to offer?” he 
repeated. 

“Hush!” She had found her voice at 
last. ‘‘ For God’s sake, spare me! We are 
watched. This is no time or place for ex- 
planation.”’ 

The young man looked quickly round. 
Miss Fenn had secured the rosebud, and 
stood leaning against the window embrasure, 
her flickering, yellow eyes fastened upon his 
face in a look that made him shiver involun- 
tarily. 

Shaking off the momentary uneasiness, he 
stepped to her side, and said, in a tone of 
careless gallantry:— 

‘““A penny for your prize, Miss Fenn. 
Will you not give it to me as a memento of 
this evening ? ” 

She looked at him with a wicked smile. 

“Do you really care for this poor flower, 
Mr. Lynde ?”’ 

Very much.” 

“You shall have it, then.”” And she laid 
it in his outstretched hand. She knew very 
well why he wanted it. 

“Mrs. Remington has worn it,’’ said she, 
after a pause. ‘* Do you value it the more 
on that account ? ”’ 


“It may be,” he answered, flushing. 
34 
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count, for the giver’s sake.” 

Bowing gallantly, he placed the half- 
opened bud in his button-hole. Miss Fenn 
shot Sylvia a quick glance as he did so. 
The latter stood with downcast eyes, but 
soft, rose-colored flushes kept coming and 
going in her creamy cheeks. 

“Am I right, child, in thinking you have 
met Mr. Lynde before tonight?” said the 
artful woman, approaching Sylvia when the 
gentleman had left them. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
she replied:— 

‘You are. I knew him along time ago— 
before he went to South America. 

“Ah! He seems a very pleasant person 
to know.” 

Very.” 

‘* It is odd he should have been your friend 
and Guy’s, and yet neither of you become 
aware he is known to the other.” 

‘Ts it?’’ speaking in a weary voice, as if 
her thoughts were far away. 

‘“*T think so. And it is stranger still that 
you did not recognize him at once.” 

** Some people change so in a few years.” 

‘*True. Perhaps such has been the case 
with Mr. Lynde.” 

Shrugging her crooked shoulders, she 
turned and walked away. As she swept past 
an alcove at the opposite end of the apart- 
ment, a hand was suddenly laid upon her 
arm. 

‘*Wait a moment,” said Guy Remington’s 
smooth, suave voice, the exact counterpart 
of her own, “ I’d like a word with you.” 

can have a dozen, if you choose.”’ 

She stepped into the alcove, and there 
confronted him. He was quite pale, and his 
dark eyes burned with a baleful fire. 

You are my friend, Barbara,’’ said he. 
‘“*T know I can trust you. Tell me what has 
been going on in the recess yonder.” 

She smiled. 

*¢ You have sharp eyes, cousin. I did not 
know you were watching that little scene.”’ 

Tell he cried, fiercely. ‘‘ I know 
there is some mystery. My wife did not 
meet Harold Lynde as she would have met 
another stranger. I’m certain you can tell 
me the reason.” 

‘* Is it possible you do not know ?” 

know nothing.” 

‘“‘Then I would rather not be the one to 


enlighten you. But, if you insist, of 
course 
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** But I prize it none the less on that ac- 
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‘¢ Speak!’ he interrupted, fiercely. 

‘¢ Mr. Lynde was Sylvia’s lover before he 
went to South America. That was before 
you made her acquaintance. You pushed 
on your wooing so impetuously, or the truth 
must have reached your ears. I knew it 
long ago.”’ 

Guy’s face grew livid. 

*‘Out with the whole story!’’ he cried, 
hissing the words between his clenched 
teeth. ‘Why did Sylvia throw him over, if 
she loved him ?”’ 

‘* He was poor, and her father opposed the 
match. She would have remained true to 
her love, but for the influence brought to 
bear upon her. She was literally compelled 
to become your wife, and keep the secret of 
her foolish attachment. Now you know 
what a loving wife you have taken to your 
heart.” 

She looked at him with a cunning gleam 
of triumph in her eyes. What mattered it 


to her that she was driving him frantic with 
her subtle insinuations,—that she was arous- 
ing all the baser passions of his nature ? 
‘Curse her!”’ he said, between his teeth. 
Miss Fenn dropped one of her yellow 
hands upon his arm. 
“You have not heard the whole story 


even yet, Guy.” 

‘*What new folly is there to disclose ?”’ 

‘*None. But there is one fact with which 
you ought to be made acquainted. Harold 
Lynde is your wife’s cousin.”’ 

Her cousin? Impossible!’’’ 

** Ask her.”’ I 

“It is strange she should not have told 
me of the relationship, if it really existed,” 
he faltered. 

*“ Humph! I don’t think so—under the 
circumstances.”’ 

With this parting shot, she turned and 
walked away. She knew precisely at what 
point to stop in the wicked game she had be- 
gun so unexpectedly. ; 

‘“*The leaven will work,’’ she muttered 
softly, to herself. ‘‘I have only to give it 
time enough.”’ 

While flitting about quite aimlessly, to all 
appearances, among the guests, she contin- 
ued to keep a close watch upon Sylvia. An 
hour must have elapsed, at least, when 
presently she saw Harold Lynde approach 
Mrs. Remington, thrust a slip of paper into 
her hand, and quickly retire. 

The false woman could have laughed 
aloud at the sight. 
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‘*T hope that little by-play was not lost 
upon Guy,” she thought, and became more 
watchful than ever. 

Nearly another hour had elapsed, when 
Sylvia suddenly disappeared from the room. 
Miss Fenn had seen her cast a quick, search- 
ing glance around, and then slip through 
the low, French window near which she was 
standing. 

Quickly crossing the apartment, a flutter- 
ing bit of paper caught her eye, lying on the 
floor, half hidden by the lace curtain. Syl- 
via’s fan, a costly toy of sandal-wood frosted 
with silver, lay near it. With ready tact, 
Miss Fenn pushed the paper into the folds 
of the fan, thus hiding it effectually. 

Not an instant too soon, however. A 
heavy step sounded near, and Guy leaned 
over her, his hot breath fanning her cheek. 

‘‘Where is she? Where is Sylvia?” he 
demanded, in a hissing whisper. 

“IT know not,’’ straightening herself 
slowly. 

‘*She was here a moment since. It is 
like witchcraft. I turned my back to speak 
to a friend, and like a flash, she was gone.” 

He glared at her, a wicked, venomous look 
creeping over his face. Miss Fenn thrilled 
with triumph. How easy her self-appointed 
task had become. 

** She can’t be far away. Here is her fan, 
where she must have thrown it down.” 

Lifting the fragile toy, she flirted it sud- 
denly in his face. Of course, the folded bit 
of paper fell out. Guy snatched it up from 
the carpet with a muttered exclamation. 
The next instant two pairs of eyes were 
eagerly devouring the few lines penciled 
thereon. 


‘*T must see you a few moments, alone. 
Come to me in the garden as soon as you 
can get away. I shallawait you there. Re- 
fuse to come, and I am desperate enough to 
risk everything by seeking an interview in 
your own parlor.” 


There was neither address nor signature. 
But none was needed. Guy crushed the 
paper in his hand, and glanced at Miss 
Fenn. His face was horribly contorted. 

** If I had entertained a doubt of the truth 
of your story, this note would have dispelled 
it utterly,” he said, and swung on his heel. 

Miss Fenn saw him leave the room, and 
ascend the grand staircase. She quickly 
stationed herself in the hall, Hecame down 
almost instantly, with his hat on. She 
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caught the gleam of steel in one hand, which 
he held close to his side. 

‘‘What would you do?” she cried, detain- 

ing him. 

‘‘ Let me pass!’’ and he thrust her aside 
quite savagely. ‘It is not safe to stand in 
my way now. I warn you to take care.’’ 

‘“Don’t be a fool, Guy. There are better 
means of revenging yourself upon that man 
than to shoot him down in cold blood. Don’t 
be a fool, I say.”’ 

He stood still, staring at her wonderingly. 

‘‘What would you have me do?” 

‘Watch and wait. The time will come 
when you can strike your blow with less risk 
than at present. Let your revenge be com- 
plete when it falls. Now, give me this toy.” 

She tore the pistol from his grasp, thrust- 
ing it out of sight in the folds of her dress. 
He hesitated an instant, as if uncertain 
whether to yield to her advice or not, then 
smiled strangely, and passed on, out of the 
hall-door. 

The night was lovely. A full moon lighted 
his way as he crept down the nearest garden- 
path. He kept in the shadow of the shrub- 
bery as much as possible, glancing keenly up 
and down the walk every now and then. 

The sound of voices struck upon his ears, 
presently. Parting the bushes with his 
trembling hands, he saw two figures stand- 
ing in the entrance to a grape arbor—his 
wife and Harold Lynde! 

Sylvia was speaking at that moment. A 
terrible anguish softened and thrilled her 
voice. 

‘“‘ Harold,” she said, “ you must go away. 
It was wrong to meet you here. But I 
dared not do otherwise. Pity me, and go.” 

“Do you begrudge me one moment, after 
all you have made me suffer ? ”’ 

“Think you I have endured nothing?” 
she cried, almost wildly. ‘My God! I 
wonder, sometimes, that I am not mad, or 
dead.” 

She clasped her hands convulsively to- 
gether. Her face looked ghastly in the 
moonlight. 

“You love me, Sylvia?’ whispered the 
young man. ‘* You love me still ?” 

She did not answer, but turned her face 
away and moaned. 

“Oh, my beautiful darling, must I give 
you 

He put out his arms, as if to draw her close 


to his heart, but she shrank shuddering from 
his embrace. 
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‘*Too late,’ she sobbed. ‘ Do not touch 
me, unless you wish to drive me mad in- 
deed.” 

““O Sylvia, why did you sell yourself to 
that man? You have perjured yourself,— 
married another when your heart was given 
to me.”’ 

‘*Hush!”’’ she cried. ‘ They forced me 
to do it—my father, and the rest. I meant 
to be true to you—I always was true, at 
heart. Ah, you little guess what persecu- 
tion I endured for your sake.” 

‘* My poor little girl! ’’ he said, tenderly. 

** At last,I yielded. I could not hold out 
forever. Besides, they told me that you 
were false,—had learned to love another. I 
came to think, at last, it might be true, for 
you never wrote to me ’’—— 

‘** Never wrote to you, Sylvia? Oh, what 
treachery has been at work? I wrote 


every week, until my heart sickened at your 
silence! ”’ 


**O Harold!” 

A sudden flush swept over her face. Even 
Guy saw it, as he crouched there in the 
shrubbery, only a few yards away, watching 
her with burning eyes. 

‘* This is too horrible!’ she added, after a 
pause. ‘*We have both been the victims 
of a vile plot. I would not have believed 
my own flesh and blood capable of such 
cruelty.” 


‘You think your father suppressed my 
letters ?”’ 

** Don’t ask me,”’ she wailed. ‘* Oh, what 
a wreck they have made of your life and 
mine! ”’ 

‘* Perhaps something may yet be done.”’ 

**Too late, too late! Go now, Harold. 
We must see each other no more. We but 
protract our own suffering by lingering 
here.” 

** Sylvia, I cannot give you up! ”’ 

Again he leaned towards her, his arms 
extended, his face eloquent with impassioned 
entreaty. Crying out sharply, as if in pain, 
she rushed past him, and the next instant 
her flying figure was hid in the umbrageous 
gloom beyond. 

Muttering a curse, Guy Remington turned 
to follow, leaving his wife’s lover in the 
grape-arbor, where he stood stunned and be- 
wildered. 

Sylvia had reached the terrace steps when 
Guy overtook her. He slipped her hand 
over his arm, with a caressing gesture, look- 
ing down at her smilingly the while. 
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Where have you been, my dear? ”’ 

She turned at the sound of his voice, with 
a frightened shriek, and a panic-stricken 
look in her dilated eyes. 

“You? ’ she gasped. 

“Yes. DidI frighten you? I’m sorry. 
I missed you from the parlors, and came out 
to look for you.” 

**You are very kind,’’ she faltered, evi- 
dently relieved of the first horrible fear that 
he had witnessed her interview with Harold 
Lynde. 

**You are too precious to be trusted long 
out of my sight, Sylvia.” 

He laughed carelessly as he said this. 
Did his words hide a double meaning? For 
a moment his poor, frightened wife thought 
so. She gave him a swift glance, and grew 
more puzzled than before. His face wore an 
odd, inscrutable expression, such as she had 
never yet seen upon it. She shivered from 
head to foot, without knowing why. 

‘*The rooms were stifling,’’ she faltered. 
‘*T did not think anybody would miss me.’’ 

‘¢ How can you say that ?”’ reproachfully. 
“TI fear you do not, even yet, understand 
the depth and fervor of my attachment for 
you.”’ 

Then they walked silently up the steps, 
into the great hall. Here, in the soft glow 
of the lamplight, Guy paused once again, as 
if a sudden thought had struck him. 

“* By the way, my dear, somebody was just 
saying to me that Harold Lynde is your 
cousin. Of course it is not true?” 

Suddenly her face grew purple, then 
blanched to a ghastlier whiteness than be- 
fore. 

“* Yes, it is quite true.” 

‘Why did you never tell me? I am 
deeply surprised. And to think I should 
have been at such pains to introduce him! ”’ 

A hoarse laugh, scarcely pleasant to hear, 
broke from his lips. His eyes gleamed like 
steel. 

“T am ill!” suddenly gasped Sylvia, 
grasping the baluster, to which she clung, 
pale and trembling. 

Those shining black orbs went over. her 
from’head to foot. 

“Heavens! How white you are! It 
must be the heat. My poor child, you have 
no more strength than a mouse.”’ 

He carried her to a chair, stood over her a 
moment, fanning her with his hat, and then 
hurried for restoratives. 

Sylvia was sitting up, and Jooked quite 
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like herself again, when he came back. She 
pushed aside the glass of iced water he had 
brought, and rose up slowly. 

** 1’m better,” she said, ‘‘ I do not need it. 
Let us join our guests, if you please.” 

“‘Are you strong encugh ?”’ 

Yes,’ she answered, moving towards the 
door of the brilliantly4ighted salon, as if de- 
termined to forestall further remonstrance. 

‘*One moment, my dear,”’ he sail, detain- 
ing her. ‘‘We were speaking of Harold 
Lynde. I do not understand your rela- 
tion to him, even yet. You say he is your 
cousin ?”’ 

Yes.” 

“And yet you met him as though he were 
an utter stranger.”’ 

“True,” she answered, beginning to trem- 
ble again. 

was it?” 

‘*We parted on bad terms when he went 
to South America. That is 

She faltered, broke down utterly. Unac- 
customed to deceit, she could not finish the 
falsehood terror had wrung from her lips. 

‘“*'Yes, yes; I comprehend it all,” said 
Guy, nodding his head sagaciously. ‘‘ You 
had quarreled, and were too proud to give 
him a becoming welcome. But the hatchet 
must be buried in future. Harold is a dear 
friend of mine, and I can’t afford to have 
my wife on bad terms with him.” 

What could she say in response? Nothing. 

‘I’m glad Harold turns out to be your 
cousin,’’ he went on. Now we must have 
him here as our guest, while he remains in 
this part of the country. I shall ask him to 
stay tonight.” 

** Oh, no, no, no!” 

‘““Why not?” sweetly. ‘‘ My dear, it is 
the very least we can do. Such an opportu- 
nity to bury this silly feud must not be suf- 
fered to pass. I'll have you and Harold 
smoking the calumet of peace directly.” 

He laughed again, in an odd, mocking 
way, that struck a deeper terror to Sylvia’s 
heart. 

don’t detain him here! ”’ 
in vain to conceal her agitation. ‘I could 
not bearit. Indeed, indeed, you must not.” 

“Foolish child! 1 did not think you 
could harbor resentment. But, believe me, 
it is best that you should be guided by my 
wishes.” 

She leaned helplessly against the wall an 
instant, while the cool, mocking face of her 
husband seemed to dance before her eyes. 


She tried 
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Her face was frightful to look upon, with 
its livid pallor, the blueish shadows round 
the mouth, and the helpless terror written in 
every feature. It was the face of one who 
has confronted some awful danger, from 
which there is scarcely a hope of escape. 

“Please yourself, Mr. Remington,’’ she 
controlled herself to say, at last. ‘I will 
endeavor to overcome my unreasonable an- 
tipathy.”’ 

She laid her hand on his arm as she spoke, 
and they re-entered the brilliant apartment 
where their guests were assembled. 

Sylvia moved among them like one walk- 
ing in adream. She was still very pale, but 
calm. If trouble were to come, she meant 
to meet it bravely. 

Miss Fenn came gliding up to her, pres- 
ently. Guy had just dropped her arm, and 
stood watching her covertly at a little 
distance. 

‘* My dear,” said Miss Fenn, ina soft, 
cooing voice, ‘“‘ you are not yourself, You 
wear a mask bravely, but it does not impose 
upon me. What’s the matter?” 


Nothing.” 
‘‘ Nothing? Can you tell me so with that 
white face, and those troubled eyes? Little 


Jesuit, you are hiding some secret from 
me.”’ 

Sylvia turned disdainfully away. 

“What then? I don’t say that you are 
correct in your surmises; but—you are not 
my confessor.” 

‘* No,” smiling still, in spite of the dislike 
expressed openly enough in Sylvia’s words 
and manner. ‘ That is fortunate—for you. 
I might find it difficult to absolve you from 
your sins.”’ 

With this hard shot, she glided away. 

By and by Harold Lynde was in the salon 
again. Sylvia did not see him enter, but 
she turned suddenly from the casement, out 
of which she had leaned for a breath of 
fresh air, to find him standing a few feet 
away, conversing with her husband. 

Something like an electric shock ran all 
over her. She looked long and wistfully at 
Guy’s face, as the two gentlemen stood to- 
gether. It was quite radiant at the mo- 
ment; but, somehow, its brightness seemed 
false and forced to the distracted woman. 
The eyes burned with a lurid, ominous glit- 
ter; the lips wore a tight, satirical smile, that 
boded ill to someboily. 

Presently Guy caught Sylvia’s glance, held 
it a moment with the subtle magnetism of 
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his own, and then beckoned her to approach. 

She could not do otherwise. Rallying her 
failing courage, she glided up to the two 
gentlemen. 

‘** My love,” said Guy, sweetly, ‘“‘I have 
just told Mr. Lynde how delighted I am to 
discover that he is your cousin. It is quite 
like a romance, isn’t it?” 

‘* Yes,”’ she answered, in a faint voice. 

‘* Harold has promised to remain with us 
for the present. We have a sort of claim 
upon him. I shall not give him up again in 
a hurry. Cousins are so very rare—with 
us.” 

He laughed somewhat spasmodically as he 
spoke. Sylvia caught her breath sharply. 
A scared look crept into her face. She gave 
Harold a quick, pleading glance, but he re- 
fused to meet it frankly. His lips were com- 
pressed, as if he had made some sudden des- 
perate resolve. 

‘You are silent,” Guy went on, in a cool, 
mocking voice, eyeing the two askance. 
‘“* Sylvia, my love, why do you not say you 
are delighted with the arrangement ? ”’ 

** Because it would not be true!’’ she 
cried, desperately, and hurried abruptly 
away, assured she should betray all the fear 
and anguish that weighed down her heart, if 
she lingered another moment. 

A few moments later, she sought the cool 
shadows of the conservatory. Throwing 
herself into one of he wicker chairs, she sat 
silent and motionless as a statue, with both 
hands pressed against her throbbing tem- 
ples. She was trying to think connectedly— 
to reason—to find a safe way out of the 
subtle web of circumstances in which she 
had become involved. 

Presently a step sounded beside her, and 
a cool hand rested lightly upon her own. 

‘* Sylvia, my darling! ” 

She looked up, with a dreadful shiver. 

‘“* Harold,”’ she cried, ‘‘ why have you fol- 
lowed me here? This is cruel!” 

‘**You looked so wretched when you left 
the parlor. I hoped I might be able to com- 
fort you in some way.’ 

‘““You?”? she gasped. no, no! 
You drive me mad. For God's sake, leave 
this house instantly, never to darken its 
doors again.”’ 

‘* Impossible! I have promised your hus- 
band that I will remain.” 

‘*Why did you do it?” 

**T could not refuse. I had no excuse to 
offer. He seemed so in earnest, so de- 
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termined, that I was afraid of arousing his 
suspicions by declining so pressing an invi- 
tation.” 

She dropped her face in her hands, groan- 
ing audibly. 

“‘He suspects already,—I am sure of it. 
Don’t trust Guy—don’t trust him. I feel 
assured he is secretly your enemy. He 
means to do you harm in some way. My 
whole heart is heavy with foreboding. Go, 
that I may breathe freely again.” 

He folded his arms, and stood looking at 
her irresolutely a moment. His whole heart 
bled for the miserable woman. The great 
pity he fel: had swallowed up all resentment. 
He could only remember this was the woman 
he loved, and that she suffered. 

The silence was suddenly broken by the 
sound of voices near at hand. Sylvia recog- 
nized them instantly. She started to her 
feet. with a new terror creeping over her 
wan features. 

“Tt is Guy! she gasped, hoarsely. ‘“ Fly, 
for God’s sake! He must not find us here 
together.” 

A glass door opened upon the terrace, just 

behind her. She pushed him towards it, 
saw him slip through it and disappear in the 
shadows beyond, then turned to confront the 
new-comers. 
- Guy and Miss Fenn! They came saunter- 
ing slowly through the fragrant gloom of the 
conservatory, talking carelessly. One glance 
assured Sylvia that they had not appeared so 
suddenly without a design. Guy looked like 
a ghost, and there was a gleam of malicious 
triumph in Miss Fenn’s yellow eyes. 

‘*¢ Sylvia—you here ?”’ cried Guy, in well- 
simulated astonishment. ‘Alone? ” 

‘** Yes, alone,’’ she forced herself to reply. 

‘*T had looked everywhere for you. Our 
guests are going. Theymiss their charming 
hostess.”’ 

Sylvia turned wearily to retrace her steps. 

“*T am not well,tonight. I came here for 
a little rest and quiet. It will be a great 
relief when everybody is gone.” 

She saw a satirical smile curl Guy’s lip. 
He stepped quickly to the glass door, stood 
there a moment looking out, and then came 
up and took her arm. 

‘* Bear up a little longer,” he whispered. 
‘*You can soon remove the mask. It will 
not be necessary to wear it, with only Har- 
old, Barbara, and myself by to see.”’ 

They re-entered the salon. Sylvia stood 
by the door with the old, forced smile, and 


could no longer have left him to carry out 


lovely color, to speed her departing guests. 
It was wonderful, the power of self-control 
which this woman possessed. To have seen 
her then, no one would have dreamed what 
terror and anguish were rending her heart. 

At last the rooms were deserted. Sylvia 
threw herself upon one of the silken couches, 
utterly prostrated now that the terrible 
strain was removed from her spirits. Miss 
Fenn brought smelling-salts and ice-water, 
hovering about her with a thousand hypo- 
critical condolences. 

Guy had disappeared for a few moments, 
on some mission of hisown. Harold did not 
put in an appearance. Sylvia hoped he had 
really gone, and was growing calm again 
over the belief, when the door suddenly 
opened, and he followed her husband into 
the room. 

Were her troubles never to end? She 
staggered to her feet, caught her breath 
sharply once or twice, and said, in a scarcely 
audible voice:— 

‘“*T wish to retire. Guy, you and Mr. 
Lynde will excuse me, I am sure.”’ 

‘¢ By no means! ’’ exclaimed her husband, 
smilingly detaining her. ‘‘We must make 
merry for an hour yet, in honor of our 
guest. I have ordered a banquet to be laid 
in the library. The feast would be a dull 
one without you to grace the festive board.” 

Sylvia bowed submissively. She dared 
not remonstrate. She glanced round for 
Miss Fenn, but that lady was already glid- 
ing, serpent-like, from the apartment, so 
that the duty of presiding at the table could 
not be delegated to her. 

‘* Surely,’’ remonstrated Harold, who had 
interpreted her sudden look of terror aright, 
‘““we can dispense with Mrs. Remington’s 
society for the rest of the evening. The 
loss would be wholly ourown. She must be 
very weary after such an evening as this has 
been.” 

Guy wrinkled his black brows in a frown. 

‘* Of course. Sylvia can do as she pleases. 
But I shall consider it a discourtesy to her 
cousin, if she refuses to be present at our 
little banquet.”’ 

“IT do not refuse,” said Sylvia, speaking 
with feverish eagerness. ‘‘A little weari- 
ness, more or less, does not matter. Indeed, 
lam now quite anxious to do the honors of 
the table.” 

It was true. She knew her husband’s 
lowering looks meant mischief, and she 
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his full design alone. Any uncertainty in 
regard to his movements would have driven 
her mad. 

The three passed quickly to the library, a 
dark, sombre room on the second floor. It 
was just then brilliant with light. A table 
had been laid under the blazing chandelier. 
There were meats, pastry, and wines, every- 
thing to tempt the appetite. It was a feast 
fit for an epicure. 

As they gathered about the board, Guy’s 
manner underwent a change. He became 
feverishly, unnaturally gay. He laughed, 
chatted and jested with a wild abandon that 
had in it a taint of madness. He seemed 
wholly oblivious of the silence and abstrac- 
tion that had fallen upon his companions. 

‘** My dear Harold,” said he, presently, “‘ I 
am going to give you a rare treat—such 
wine as you never tasted before. It is over 
a hundred years old. See how it froths and 
sparkles in the lamplight! ” 

He lifted in either hand the two bottles 
stood before his plate. The sparkle of the 
ruby old port was fairly outrivaled by the 
glow in his strange eyes, however. Harold 
caught only the latter He turned a shade 
paler, and sat as if transfixed while Guy drew 
the corks. The two glasses were filled from 
different bottles. 

‘Drink! muttered Guy, pushing one of 
them across the table, with feverish impa- 
tience. ‘* Taste this nectar of the gods, and 
in it we will pledge the fair Sylvia—divinest 
of women.”’ 

He bowed to his wife half mockingly, 
sweeping her face with a long, intent stare. 
Harold took advantage of the momentary 
distraction. Quickly and deftly he changed 
his own glass for Guy’s, though he could 
scarcely have told what he feared, or why he 
did this. 

The substitution had scarcely been made 
when Guy confronted him again. ‘ Now 
for our toast,”’ said he. 

‘*With all my heart.” 

They raised their glasses, and drained 
them to the dregs. Guy leaned back in his 
chair, after a moment’s silent thought, and 
a terrible laugh broke from his lips. 

‘*What amuses you?” said Harold. 

He did not reply at once. After another 
season of deliberation, he started from his 
chair, walked swiftly to the door, and turned 
the key in the lock. 

™ wish to know why I laugh?” he 

aid; then, a malignant sneer curving his 
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thin lips, and his eyes sparkling until he 
looked fairly fiendish, ‘‘I will tell you, 
Harold Lynde. The wine you drank was 
poisoned. In five minutes you will be a 
dead man.”’ 

A shriek broke from poor Sylvia at these 
words. She dropped back in her chair, al- 
most senseless. 

Harold was more calm. He rose up, ashen 
pale, and looked the mocking wretch steadily 
in the eye. 

Villain! cried he, what have I done, 
that you should seek to murder me in cold 
blood ? ” 

‘¢ What have you done?”’ mimicked the 
mad man. ‘Stolen my wife’s love from 
me, turned her brain with your cursed folly. 
Think you I am blind or deaf ? You meant 
to do me a bitter wrong, but I have outwit- 
ted you. My revenge was quick and certain. 
I led you easily enough into the trap that had 
been set for you. Oh, revenge is sweet! I 
spare neither you nor that miserable woman. 
You pay for your folly with your life; and 
she—she—shall sit there and witness your 
death-agony. Oh, will it not be a glorious 
punishment for her duplicity? ”’ 

No words could describe the horrible ma- 
lignancy of tone and manner. He chuckled 
in fiendish glee as he looked into the horror- 
stricken face of his quondam friend. 

For a moment Harold struggled with him- 
self, and then said, quietly :— 

‘*Tt may be you have cheated yourself. 
Indeed, I believe you have. ‘If so, God help 
you. I changed the glasses, so that you 
drank the wine intended for me.” 

Guy’s face grew livid. A horribly baffled 
look went over it. He caught his breath 
sharply, staggered to the table, and catching 
up the glass from which he had drank, held 
it between his eye and the light. 

It slipped through his fingers, and fell on 
the floor; but not before he had seen a 
fine, white. sediment in the bottom. He 
knew Harold Lynde had spoken the truth. 

The shriek of rage and fury that he gave, 
rung in the ears of those who heard it for 
many a long day thereafter. With a wild 
bound he sprung forward, clutching fiercely 
at Harold’s throat. 

‘“* Curse you!” he shrieked; then beat his 
hands wildly in the air, as if a sudden dark- 
ness had swept before his eyes. - “‘ O God of 
mercy, it’s coming—it’s coming! ” 

He staggered, and fell heavily to the floor, 
where he lay moaning and writhing. Har- 
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old sprung to the door, unlocked, and swung 
it wide, and called loudly for help. 

Miss Fenn came rushing into the room, 
and some of the servants followed. But 
human aid could do nothing for the dying 
man. In a very few minutes he breathed 
his last, but not until he had confessed the 
cause of his untimely death. 

In an humble cottage in a remote village, 
lives Miss Fenn, a wretched, remorseful 


woman. Day after day she sits in her lonely 
room, brooding over the past, and her own 
sin and folly; and day after day new wrin- 
kles appear in her face, and silver threads 
show themselves in her faded hair. 

As for Sylvia and Harold, they are happy 
at last. One year from that mad night they 
were married, and now their lives flow on 


pure and perfect, as God intended them to 
be. 


New York, 1886. 


UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. HULBERT. 


eigenen time is onward stealing, 
Christmas revelries revealing ; 

And the mistletoe is showing 

Pearls more precious than are glowing 

In the depths of Persian waters: 

For our country’s blooming daughters, 

Blushing, slyly smiling, know 

Magic lies in mistletoe. 


Many a secret sweet reposes 
Underneath the moss-veiled roses ; 
But the mistletoe hath folden 
Hearts within its branches olden; 
And no plant as sweet as this is, 
With its wealth of Christmas kisses ; 
Youth and maiden come to know 
Magic lies in mistletoe. 


Many a Christmas, coming, going, 
With its festal joys o’erflowing, 
Sees the mistletoe still reigning, 
And its subject soft enchaining, 
Many a sad heart making lighter, 
Many a merry one the brighter. 
Through the magic that men know 
Lies in white-gemmed mistletoe. 


AY no attention to slanderers or gossip- 
mongers. . Keep straight on in your 
course, and let their backbitings die the 
death of neglect. What is the use of lyin 
awake nights, brooding over the remark o 
some false friend that runs through your 
brain like forked lightning? What’s the 
use of getting into a worry and fret over gos- 
sip that has been set afloat to your disadvan- 
tage by some meddlesome busybody, who 
has more time than character ? These things 
can’t possibly injure you, unless, indeed, you 
take notice of them, and in combating them 
ive them character and standing. If what 
is said about you is true, set yourself right at 


KEEP STRAIGHT AHEAD. 


once; if it is false, let it go for what it will 
fetch. If a bee stings you. would you go to 
the hive and destroy it? Would not a thou- 
sand come upon you? It is wisdom to say 
little respecting the injuries you have re- 
ceived. We are generally losers in the end, 
if we stop to refute all the backbitings and 
gossipings we may hear by the way. They 
are annoying, it is true, but not dangerous 

so long as we do not stop to expostulate and 
scold. Our characters are formed and sus- 
tained by ourselves, and by our own actions. 
Let us always bear in mind that * calymnies 
may usually be trusted to time and fie-slow 
but steady justice of public opinion.” 
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UP NORTH IN THE “GORGON.” 


BY W. H. MACY. 


No. 12. 


PassaGE THROUGH THE ALEUTIAN CHAIN.—UNDER 
A VoLcano.— HONOLULU IN THE FALL SEASON. 

E remained at 

our anchorage 

in the mouth 

of Kotzebue 

Sound till the 

last cask of oil 

was stowed un- 

== der hatches, the 

tryworks brok- 

en up and 

thrown over- 


board, the water 
and provisions above deck well secured, and 
everything made snug for the passage to the 
southward. Fogs delayed us after this for 
several days near the mouth of Behring’s 
Straits, and it was not until the twentieth of 
August that, taking advantage of a temporary 


lighting up, we set the bearings of tke land, 
shaped a course through, and packed all the 
kites upon her. But even at this date we 
were one of the early ships and left a large 
fleet behind, many of them intending to re- 
main in the Basin until the last of September. 

Ilow we checked off and counted down the 
degrees, day by day, from the sixties down 
into the fifties, the forties, and soon! How 
proud we felt that our voyage was made, 
that our stout old ship was full, that we had 
no more long and fatiguing pulls to make in 
chase, no more tricks at the mast-head to 
stand, no more heavy “breaking out’’ at the 
hatchways (for the New Bedford stevedores 
are welcome to the next job of that sort). 
How saucily and triumphantly we held our 
course, with a liberal show of bunting, 
through a fleet of ships, plodding under easy 
cruising canvas, about St. Lawrence’s and 
Gore’s Island (for the whales had “ struck 
on” there again). How we hugged our- 
selves at the thought that we were an object 
of admiration and of envy to them all, and 
how we even seemed to hear their remarks, 
though made at a telescopic distance from 
us: ** That fellow is as deep as a sand-barge. 
Tryworks.overboard, too!” 

We were not so early, however, but we 


had a glorious display of the Aurora Borealis 
before we got clear of the high latitudes. 
This phenomenon commonly makes its first 
appearance about the last of August or first 
of September. Its wonderful beauty, and 
the countless changes presented to the ob- 
server, have been often described, or rather 
descriptions have been often attempted, for 
language is tame and powerless in this in- 
stance. It may be seen at home on a small 
scale, but to view it in its native splendor, 
one must make a voyage “ up north.” 

As we approached the Aleutian or Fox Is- 
lands, the weather became thick and threat- 
ening, and for three days we had no obser- 
vation. By our dead reckoning we should 
have been forty miles from the nearest land 
at sundown, but, not daring to trust fully to 
it, we wore off tothe northward. Holding 
this course till midnight, we went about 
again, supposing we had plenty of sea-room 
to stand on, certainly until daylight. 

But within an hour afterwards we were 
startled at the sight of a lofty mountain peak, 
towering as it were above our heads. The 
atmosphere seemed to have partially cleared 
overhead, while below all was still hidden in 
the dense mist. Thus, only the higher part 
of the mountain was visible, and so near did 
it appear in the darkness that it was difficult 
to divest one’s self of the impression that it 
was actually overhanging our deck. It was 
directly abeam and to windward of us, but 
we knew not our position, nor what new 
dangers we might encounter by running to 
leeward. All hands were called to clear 
away the anchors and rouse up the chains, 
while we hove to at once, and, on heaving 
the lead, found thirty fathoms water. We 
were at this moment almost becalmed under 
the lee of the land, and all haste was made 
in preparations for anchoring. 

We were nearly ready with one anchor, 
and were in the act of overhauling a long 
range for dropping it in that depth of water, 
when a sudden gust or “‘ woolly,” as seamen 
call it, which seemed io blow right down 
from the mountain-top, careened us nearly 
plankshear to, making everything snap and 
crack. ‘‘ Hard up!” was the word, and off 
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we bounded before the gust, no one knew 
where, but thinking, for the moment, only 
of saving our spars and canvas. We Span- 
ish-reefed the topsails by clewing them down 
and hauling out the reef-tackles, but we 
must have run two miles to the eastward 
within fifteen minutes, when the “ woolly ”’ 
died away as suddenly as it began, leaving 
us almost becalmed again. 

Another cast showed that we had shoaled 
to eleven fathoms, rocky bottom, while every- 
thing was still hidden from view except the 
frightful peak towering above our mastheads. 
We no longer dared to grope about in dark- 
ness; down went the anchor, and her head 
swung to it, when sixty fathoms were veered 
away and the second anchor made ready for 
service at a moment’s warning. But the 
wind suddenly left us entirely and we lay be- 
calmed, the ship riding easily and safely. 
We lowered a boat and sounded in all direc- 
tions around the ship as far from her as we 
dared venture into the fog, but found the 
depth nearly the same. We could do no 
better, therefore, than lie still until we could 
ascertain where we were, and the watch 
were sent below, with a caution to be all 
ready for a jump, if needed. 

I lay down in my clothes, or to speak pro- 
fessionally, ‘‘ turned in all standing,’’ and in 
a few minutes was oblivious of our situation, 
for as the soldier will sleep even when under 
fire, if not engaged, so will the seaman at 
any time or place, if he is no longer needed 
on deck, his motto being, ‘‘ Let those look 
out who have the watch.” 

T know not how Jong I had slumbered, but 
I had dreamed of my home far back in the 
country, of a happy stroll in rural shades 
with one who shall be nameless in this his- 
tory, and of being overtaken by a thunder- 
storm increasing gradually in violence, till, 
startled by a peal nearer and louder than the 
rest, I made an involuntary spring, and 
awoke, standing on my feet, the stout ship 
quivering under me with a movement like 
that felt on board a small steamboat in a sea- 
way, the rumbling of the same thunier-peal 
heard in the 1ustic grove still grating on my 
ears, and the light of broad day, as I thought, 
pouring down the scuttle. The watch were 
all awake and crowding up the ladder, for 
there was no need of mortal voice to sum- 
mon us. The scene that awaited us as we 
reached the upper deck far transcended, in 
wild grandeur and sublimity, all that the 
imagination had ever conceived. It was one 


to be remembered through a long time, with 
a thrill at each recurrence of the memory to 
this night of strange experiences, and this 
spectacle of awful beauty. 

High over our heads the mountain was 
sending forth a jet of livid flame from its 
summit, which illuminated the surrounding 
heaven with a light glowing as that of noon- 
day, without revealing anything at more than 
fifty yards distance round about us, for the 
fog was only rendered more palpable, while 
the barren steeps of the velcano frowned 
down upon us with frightful distinctness 
from the clear dome above. No envious 
smoke impeded the view, for while all was 
still calm below, there seemed to be, in the 
higher stratum of the atmosphere, a strong 
breeze or rush of air, which carried the heat 
and smoke away in an opposite direction. 
Huge flashing masses could be seen, from 
time to time, shooting heavenward with ter- 
rific force through the column of flame, now 
vertically toward the zenith, and again ob- 
liquely like a rocket’s path, some of these 
last plunging into the sea but a short dis- 
tance from the ship, as the splash could be 
heard even amid the incessant roaring of in- 
ternal fires. The jar and trembling of the 
stout fabric beneath us had nearly ceased 
since the volcanic fires had found a clear 
vent, but every man stood spellbound, with 
upturned gaze and blanched cheeks, rooted 
to the spot in speechless awe. A sense of 
Omnipotent Power, and of our own un- 
worthiness in its grasp, seemed to overwhelm 
us and strike us dumb. 

But soon the current of air aloft appeared 
to have changed; for the firmament was sud- 
denly obscured by clouds of black smoke, 
through which the column of flame was more 
darkly seen, while choking, sulphurous vapor 
filled the air. To make an offing from the 
mountain became an absolute necessity, even 
at the risk of running upon new dangers 
elsewhere. Not daring even to heave ahead 
over our anchor, we were compelled to 
abandon it by slipping our cable, and in a 
few minutes we were moving slowly away 
from the spot, favored by a slight air which 
had sprung up. It was hardly sufficient to 
keep the sails asleep, though quite powerful 
enough in driving the smoke and gas upon 
us. Our progress was a very “‘ Voyage of 
the Blind,” as we felt our way with the 
hand-lead, fearful at every instant of bring- 
ing up, but knowing that our only chance of 
temporary safety lay in taking a course that 
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UP NORTH IN THE “GORGON.” 


should carry us away from the raging vol- 
cano. 

A loud hail in an unknown tongue saluted 
our ears, coming up from the sea ahead of 
us, then another in bad French, followed 
immediately by another in worse English, 
but all apparently in the same voice. The 
owner of it presently dropped alongside under 
the forechains, and, climbing on deck, dis- 
closed to our view the face and figure of an 
elderly but apparently active and intelligent 
white man. We soon learned through the 
medium of his Anglo-French jargon that he 
was a Russian naturalist who had come here 
from Oonalashka in a brig belonging to the 
fur company. 

She lay at anchor within two miles of us 
at the moment, and he had been making ob- 
servations in a skin boat or baydar, such as is 
in common use here, and the management of 
which was well understood by the four Aleu- 
tians who composed his crew. He had been 
in quite near to the mountain while the view 
was clear, but was driven off when the 
change of the aerial currents brought, down 
the gaseous vapors, and, indeed, had very 
nearly fallen a victim, like the celebrated 
Pliny of old, to his love of investigation into 
the mysteries of nature. 

He at once set our fears at rest as regarded 
the safety of the ship. We had anchored, 
he said, on an extensive ledge, which no- 
where carried less than six fathoms of water, 
and we were nearly at the southern opening 
of the strait with the clear ocean before us. 
We had blundered through without knowing 
it, and in fact, must have been well into the 
passage at sundown, before we tacked off 
shore. Incredible as it seemed to us, he es- 
timated our distance from the mountain at 
fully six miles when he boarded us. 

We could not possibly have met with bet- 
ter pilots than our worthy polyglot friend 
and his native boatmen; no circumstance 
could have been more opportune for us at 
that moment than this strange and unlooked- 
for encounter. This chain of islands forms 
a dangerous barricade across the North 
Pacific, extending two-thirds of the distance 
between the two continents. The intersect- 
ing passages are numerous, and safe enough 
in clear weather, but, from the uncertainty 
and difficulty of obtaining good observations 
in this part of the world, ships are often 
compelled, as in our case, to run blind, un- 
certain what particular channel they may be 
navigating. They are little known, except- 
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“ing to the Aleutians themselves, and to the 


few Russians who frequent them for purposes 
of hunting and trade. 

We might have groped about here a long 
time if the weather continued thick, but here 
we had stumbled upon a party of men who 
were perfectly at home in the locality, and 
who in five minutes made us so. A south- 
erly course would carry us clear of all dan- 
gers into the open sea; and with thankful 
hearts we congratulated each other upon the 
singular good fortune that had brought us so 
far through, and then made known to us our 
position through the means of trustworthy 
pilots. 

Our naturalist was enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject of the pyrotechnic display which had so 
interested him, and, in his numerous ton- 
gues, could hardly find words to express his 
gratification that the brig had chanced to be 
moored so near as to afford him an oppor- 
tunity for close observation. ' 

Our signals made with gun and horn were 
shortly answered from his vessel, now evi- 
dently near at hand; and, dropping lightly 
into their baydar, our visitors dashed off, 
and we parted, highly pleased with each 
other. We had had an opportunity to view 
an exhibition of fireworks on a gigantic 
scale, such as might be seen, probably, but 
once in a lifetime. We had providentially 
been conducted unharmed, with our clumsy 
and deeply-laden ship, through a channel 
entirely unknown to us, and we considered 
our safety cheaply purchased with the loss 
of only one anchor and cable. 

The next day, with clear weather and a 
fresh breeze on our quarter, we are rapidly 
running down ourlatitude and our log shows 
astonishing results in the way of progress 
towards our last Pacific port. Joyfully we 
glide out of the region of tedious fogs and 
continual humidity into that of sunshine, and 
for the first time find suitable weather for 
the process of drying bone. Day after day 
the ship wears the aspect of a waving forest, 
as every available spot of deck, rails, over- 
head boats and lower rigging is piled and 
occupied by the long lamine or slabs of 
shining whalebone, the tapering elastic ends 
vibrating to and fro, and the hairy fringes 
fluttering in the breeze. When dried thor- 
oughly, it is securely bound up into compact 
bundles and stowed below again. The ship 
is thoroughly scrubbed and washed inside 
and out with strong alkali, and when relieved 
of her coating of accumulated grease and 
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smoke, the transformation is really marvel- 
ous. 

And not less renovated in appearance are 
we ourselves, as we cast aside our burden- 
some Arctic clothing and boots, trim our 
hair and beards, and appear once more in 
light marching order. Jim Crow unwinds 
his red tippet, and setting at naught old 
Kendall’s predictions, stretches up his tawny 
neck and comes forth as good as new; John 
Chinaman, from the wreck of the ‘‘Carnatic,”’ 
elips the hair which he has hitherto worn 
like a human being, shaves his pate with a 
razor as bare as a plaster cast, and triumph- 
antly unfolds his tail which has been snugly 
coiled away under his hat. Every living 
thing on board rejoices at the change of 
temperature except an Arctic dog, purchased 
from the Esquimaux at St. Lawrerce’s Is- 
land, who languishes day by day through the 
temperate latitudes, and to whom the cross- 
ing of the tropic is an entrance into the val- 
ley of the shadow of death. He does not 
live to see the land, or to inhale the poison- 

_ ous breath of tropical vegetation; but casts 
reproachful glances at us, as he draws his 
last sigh for the fine bracing air of his polar 
home, and the wholesome diet of seals’ flesh 
and lichens, with his luxurious couch in a 
snow-drift, from which he has been so cruel- 
ly torn. So short has been the intervening 
space of time that the contrast is startling, 
from the snow-bound hills and cold, slimy 
bogs of the Arctic coast, and the sterile vol- 
eanic rocks of the Fox Islands, to the green 
waving verdure, the stately cocoanut palms 
and picturesque taro-fields of Oahu. It is 
night when we bring up in the outer anchor- 
age, and a native official in spotless white 
pants hails us from a small boat. 

“* What name khip ?”’ 

“** Gorgon,’ of New Bedford,” is answered. 

‘** Arctic or Okot ?”’ he inquires again. 

Arctic,” 

‘* How many ile, you, cap’n?”’ 

‘* Full ship.”’ Carelessly, as if it were the 
easiest macter in the world for the speaker 
to fill any number of ships, by contract. 

‘* Ah! too many ile. Nor’west! You all 
e’ same Californy man. ll well, cap’n?”’ 

‘** All well,’ and he passes on to hail an- 
other ship, which, having lost both bower 
anchors in the Okhotsk Seu, is obliged to 
keep under way and stand off and on till 
morning. : 

I am puzzled as to the character of our 
visitor; he may have been either a health 
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officer, an “ aid to the revenue,” or perhaps 
a reporter to the press, for there are no less 
than three newspapers published here, The 
Polynesian, Pacific News, and The Friend, 
which is edited by the seaman’s chaplain, 
and particularly devoted to the wants and 
interests of mariners. As we hauled inside 
the reef the next morning and moored close 
in tothe town of Honolulu, we were par- 
ticularly struck with the hybrid appearance 
which pervades everything in places like this, 
where races of the most opposite character- 
istics are jumbled together, and everything 
is in a transition state. The trim clipper 
vessel, the pleasure yacht; nay, even the 
genuine Yankee steamer, plough the waters 
of this group side by side with the original 
rude canoe, nothing altered since the days of 
Cook; while on shore the hut of bamboo and 
thatch rises near the massive church built of 
huge bowlders collected from the reef, and 
both are contrasted by the new and gaudy 
stores and dwelling-houses of unmistakable 
down-east lumber. 

Eating-houses—I beg the proprietors’ par- 
don, the word is obsolete—restaurants or 
“‘refreshment saloons” are to be met with, 
where money will procure nearly all the lux- 
uries to be found in American cities, while 
the Kanaka, if he has abjured the religious 
faith, still clings to the diet of his forefathers, 
scoops his inevitable poee into his mouth 
with his fingers, pulls fish from the sea, and 
disdaining all forms of cooking, literally eats 
the quivering captive to death with the same 
gusto as did his ancestor in the darkest days 
of paganism. 

The native women ape the fashions in 
dress as set by the merchant’s or shipmas- 
ter’s wife or daughter, sport bonnets and 
parasolettes; and, worst of all, encase their 
feet in shoes, in which the wahine of pure 
blood moves about as gracefully as a bullock 
on skates might be supposed to do. But 
some half-caste females are to be seen, who 
would be called beautiful anywhere, both in 
form and features. A circus company and 
dramatic corps have arrived, via California, 
and will do a thriving business, more par- 
ticularly during the autumn months. 

The sailor on shore may study purely native 
customs and language in the ‘‘Black Sea”’ or 
at a Waititi village, may buy a ticket to a 
social assembly where the dancers are of all 
shades, or may spend his evenings and his 
money at the theatre or hippodrome, as may 
best suit his taste or habits. He may spend 
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an hour or two in reading at the chaplain’s 
rooms, which are always open to him; he 
may “‘ paddle the light tanoe,”’ if he has not 
had enough of that healthy muscular exer- 
cise in a whale-boat while ‘‘ up north;” he 
may display his equestrian skill at breakneck 
speed ona good road along the beach; he 
may sit in church and listen to the gospel in 
either Hawaiian or English, or both. Civil- 
ization and barbarism jostle each other at 
every corner. 

But few vessels were in port when we ar- 
rived, but during our stay of a month the 
additions were several in number each day. 
By the last of October, some hundred and 
fifty of us were closely packed in this small 
harbor, moored head and stern, with yards 
pointed fore-and-aft or cock-billed, and flying 
jib-booms rigged in to gain space, while dur- 
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ing the same time, nearly as many more had 
visited the roadstead of Lahaina, in the is- 
land of Maui. The annual reunion at these 
ports is net as large now as at the time of 
which I write. But those who visited them 
in the palmy days of northern whaling will 
attest the general truthfulness of the sketch, 
and each will, doubtless, call up his own 
reminiscences of the lively and stirring 
scenes when liberty-men on shore might be 
counted by hundreds, or even, at times, by 
thousands; and money flowed like water— 
hard earned money, in pieces from the Span- 
ish real upward to the fifty-dollar octagonal 
‘** slug’? from California—as the miner vied 
in prodigality with the discharged whaleman 
whose cruise had been as lucky as was ours 
‘* Up North in the ‘ Gorgon.’ ” 


THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. 


BY ANASTASIA DEVERAUX. 


E Wynyards are a large family. At 
Christmas, when we are all at home 

with our various husbands, wives and babies, 
even the rambling old Grange is filled to 
overflowing, and I observe our dear father 
looking at us occasionally—when we happen, 
say, to be collected in one room—with an 
expression of benevolent and pleased bewil- 
derment. But; at the time.of which.I am 
going to write, we were not so numerous. 
We were none of us married, and only Tom, 
the second boy, was engaged. Eva Dennis, 
his betrothed, had come from her Yorkshire 
home to spend Christmas with us, but she 
was the only visitor. Our mother had not 
been well, and we wished to keep things as 
quiet as possible, and were rather dreading 


the arrival of the three boys and two girls. 
who were away at school; their spirits were 


certain to be uncontrollable. Therefore we 
elders looked rather grave when, one morn- 
ing about a fortnight before Christmas, our 
father read out a letter from Mab at school, 
imploring permission to bring home with her 
her dearest friend, Bessie Beale, who would 
otherwise spend her holiday shut up in the 
school-room alone, for she was an orphan— 
the last word was underlined in Mab’s letter 
half-a-dozen times. 

“Dear, kind little Mab!” 
mother indulgently. 

We were not so pleased; we looked at each 
other doubtfully. Surely, charity began at 
home! 


exclaimed 


— 
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‘‘Laurie, do you know anything of this 
Miss Beale ? ”’ inquired father. 

I had left the same school only about a 

year. 
I said, shaking my head. ‘‘ There 
was no Bessie Beale when I was there—un- 
less perhaps she is a little one. I did not 
know the names of all the little ones.” 

‘“‘There is no time to ask Miss Parsons 
any questions about her,”’ proceeded father; 
‘*and one child more or less would not make 
much difference as to the noise. Poor little 
thing! What do you say, girls? We must 
not be selfish. Mother, what do you say?” 

Of course mother went and wrote directly 
to Mab, telling her that she might bring her 
friend, and at the same time sent a formal 
letter to Miss Parsons, inviting Miss Beale 
to spend the holidays with us. 

As for Anna and myself, we agreed that 
father was right, and that one more child 
would not make much difference. Eva Den- 
nis always agreed to everything, and found 
all things pleasant. Tom was indifferent; 
he appeared to think that, as Eva was in the 
house, it mattered very little who was out of 
it. Gilbert, our father’s right hand— 
‘¢ deputy-governor ’’ we called him—was in- 
clined to grumble a little for mother’s sake 
and for his own dignity. 

Miss Parsons answered mother’s letter by 
return of post, Miss Beale accepted our 
kind invitation with pleasure; and Miss Par- 
sons was delighted to get rid of her, and 
thanked us for our kindness to the lonely 
child. 

“She tells us nothing at all about Miss 
Beale,’ observed mother, even her 
age. I suppose, however, she would hardly 
be Mab’s dearest friend if she were younger 
than thirteen or fourteen. She will not mind 
sharing Mab’s room, Anna,I dare say. Ar- 
range it so, dear—at least, till we see her.”’ 

Anna and I kept house each a month by 
turns; it made a change, as Gilbert remarked, 
since we did not perpetrate the same blun- 
ders. After punctual bad dinners in Anna’s 
reign, it was a relief to encounter unpunctual 
good ones in mine. Anna economised over 
the housekeeping so carefully that she al- 
ways had some of her money to hand back 
to mother in triumph; but, unfortunately, I 
spent too much, and Anna’s savings were 
invariably needed to ‘‘ make up”’ during my 
last week—to her great disgust. But moth- 
er’s patience was everlasting. This Christ- 
mas all was on Anna’s shoulders, and so 
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mother handed over the arrangements for 
our visitor toher. , 

The Grange, our beloved home, was a 
large, old-fashioned, rambling place, half 
farmhouse and half Hall. The Wynyards 
had built it, and lived in it for seven gener- 
ations, eldest son succeeding eldest son with 
perfect regularity. There had always been 
large families, and cousins many times re- 
moved, and in all sorts of social positions, 
were thickly planted over our own and the 
neighboring counties. It was my father’s 
happy boast that the farm had neither in- 
creased nor decreased by one acre in all 
those years of possession, and that none of 
the Wynyards, men or women, had disgraced 
themselves, or been connected, ever so re- 
motely, with the disgrace of others. He 
would sometimes, upon solemn occasions, 
remind us that any failure on our parts to do 
our duty would be doubly disgraceful, since 
we inherited from this line of honest men 
and women strong and healthy bodies, clear 
brains, and minds biased, by long associa- 
tion, towards the right; and he would say to 
us elder ones that, when the time came for 
us to choose husbands and wives for our- 
selves, we should bear this in mind, so as to 
hand down to future generations the bless- 
ings we ourselves possessed. 

Christmas Day fell on Friday that year, 
and Mab and her friend and Elly were to 
arrive on the previous Monday. The three 
schoolboys, Lenny, Lion—twins- and Wal- 
ter came down on Saturday in uproarious 
spirits. Not even their love for mother 
could check their noise. Never had they 
been so boisterous. Luckily she seemed just 
then to take a turn for the better, perhaps 
in consequence of the delight of seeing her 
‘** chicks’ again, all so well and strong and 
happy. 

On Monday morning Gilbert started off 
alone in the waggonette to fetch the girls. 
We were waiting in the front sitting-room 
off the hall when he drove up with Elly and 
the luggage—but no Mab and no Miss Beale. 

‘*¢ Where are Mab and the little girl ? ” in- 
quired Anna, astonished, when we had duly 
hugged long-legged thirteen-year-old Elly. 

‘** The little girl! ” echoed Elly, with round 
eyes. ‘* Why, Bessie Beale is’”—— 

** Shut up! ’’ said Gilbert. ‘‘ Let them see 
for themselves.” 

‘And in a few moments we saw, walking 
up the drive on Mab’s arm, a tall young lady, 
evidently over twenty, dressed in robin red- 
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breast colors, brown and crimson. The 
brown was richest velvet and fur, and the 
crimson, satin. She wore a lovely velvet 
hat, with a halo of crimson lining. Round 
her neck was a thick gold chain. Her face 
was marvelously pretty, with lovely, peach- 
like cheeks, red lips and sparkling, hazel 
eyes. We did not see the waves of glossy, 
nut-brown hair till afterwards, but they were 
there. 

We were a little confounded. I shrank 
back; but Anna, who has our mother’s 
heart, stepped forward and kissed our visitor 
‘ warmly. Then we all followed suit, and 
then Mabel had to be embraced and congrat- 
ulated on her growth. 

When I again looked at Miss Beale, she 
was laughing and chatting, the centre of the 
group, perfectly at home. It was impossible 
to feel ill at ease with her. We all began to 
call her ** Bessie’ directly. She was the 
kind of person whom it is impossible to 
address as ‘* Miss.”” Of course, Tom and 
Gibbie did so; but even they called her 
‘““Miss Bessie,’ and not formal Miss 
Beale.” 

After a few minutes she went off with 
Anna to our mother’s room; and while she 
was away, we passed with acclamations a 
favorable verdict on the new arrival. 

Presently Mabel and Elly came down from 
their visit to mother.’ We began eagerly to 
question them. 

‘*Who is she, Mab?” asked Gilbert. 

“Who?” said Mab, in naive astonish: 
ishment. ‘‘What do you mean? Oh, you 
mean who is her father? I told you he was 
dead; she hasn’t one; she has no people at 
all.’ 

‘** But he must have been something when 
he was alive,’’ persisted Gilbert. 

“IT dare say. I never heard. He has 
been dead along time. Bessie doesn’t re- 
member him.” 

“She isn’t at school, surely?” I said. 
‘“‘ She must be twenty, at least.” 

‘‘Of course not, Laura. How stupid you 
are!” said Mabel, indignantly. ‘‘ She lives 
with Miss Parsons because she has no home. 
She has a guardian, though.”’ 

‘“Why doesn’t she stay with him?” asked 
Lenny. 

Just then it struck me that all this talk 
about our visitor was not in very good taste. 
It would be better to wait till she told us 
about herself. Gibbie agreed with me, and 
we succeeded in silencing the others. 
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Our dinner-hour at the Grange was six 
o’clock, summer and winter, and a very odd 
one it seemed to strangers; but father 
liked it. He preferred that he and Gilbert 
should have finished their day’s tramping 
about the farm, and should be able to take 
the pleasant meal in peace, with a sense of 
duty done, and a promise of books and music 
to brighten the evening. And we children 
liked the arrangement, because in winter it 
left us the long, cheerful evenings to amuse 
ourselves in. We sang and acted, and scrib- 
bled and drew, and read in the large front 
parlor, which was our special domain, and 
which opened into the one behind, where 
father and mother sat, and into which we 
made continual raids. Gilbert usually sat 
with our parents; but from the day of Bes- 
sie’s arrival he favored us much more—it is 
not too much to say that he remained with 
us altogether. And no wonder! Bessie 
was so bright, so pretty, so amusing. She 
used to make fun of Gilbert a little to his 
face; and he really seemed to like it, for he 


“would come back for more, even when he 


had already walked off with his air of in- 
sulted dignity. 

Of course, we could not treat Bessie as we 
had intended when we imagined her Mabel’s 
schoolmate. Anna had hastily prepared an- 
other room for her; and we were obliged to 
invite a few people, and accept some invita- 
tions ourselves. 

On Christmas day a frost set in, and we 
promised ourselves some skating. Could 
Bessie skate? we asked. Yes, a little, 
she said, with her usual mischievous spar- 
kle. So when, on Monday, father came in, 
having examined the ice, and gave us per- 
mission to begin, we were delighted, and 
hurried off in glee, every one of us except 
baby Sylvia. We were, indeed, a large and 
merry party; and, when we reached our 
decoy pond, we found some of our neighbors 
already there, who instantly surrounded us. 
Somebody took possession of me, and put on 
my skates. We had a difficulty with the 
straps, and it was ten minutes before I was 
ready. When: at last I started off, hand in 
hand with Charlie Spurrier, I looked round 
for our visitors, to make sure that they were 
enjoying themselves, and being taken care 
of. There were Tom and Eva, there Anna 
and John Dupre; yes, and there was Bes- 
sie—but not with Gilbert. Bessie and a 
certain Harry Cox, whom I detested, but 
who was the best skater in the neighbor- 


if 
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hood, were performing wonders, and exciting 
general admiration. 

But where was my poor, dear Gibbie ? I 
skated slowly round the pond, and at last 
found him, with his hands in his pockets, 
and his skates dangling from his arm, scowl- 
ing angrily at nothing in particular. 

** Come on, Gilbert! ”’ I called. 
He did not answer. I skated round to him 


n. 

‘*Dear Gibbie, do come on—you will be 
frozen.”’ 

“I’m going home,” said he. ‘* That fool 
of a fellow makes me ill.”’ 

And he scowled at the back of Harry Cox, 
and then walked off. 

I passed ‘Bessie the next moment. She 
looked radiant. Her cheeks were like roses, 
and her eyes brilliant, sparkling with mis- 
chief. 

‘‘ Gilbert is gone,” I said, feeling vexed 
with her. 

‘‘] know,” she said, with a laugh, and a 
flash of her hazel eyes. 

Gilbert kept in the other room all that 
evening, and did not favor us with a visit, 
though we acted a charade he had helped to 
compose. 

** Bessie,”’ I said, in her room that eve- 
ning, ‘‘I think you don’t like my brother 
Gibbie.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I do! I like him very much. 
But I think 

‘“*Tell me. I shall not mind.” 

‘‘T think he is spoiled, and a little bit con- 
ceited. You and Anna give in to him in 
everything, and so do the little ones, and he 
thinks he may have everything he wants. 
You will see, Laura, that I shall do him 
good. He wants a lesson very badly.” 
Then, a little more softly, she added; “I 
promise you I won’t give him any more pain 
‘than is good for him. I’m not a coquette, 
Laura.”’ And her cyes looked earnestly and 
truthfully into mine. 

So I went away, a little vexed at her opin- 
ion of Gilbert. but, on the whole, satisfied. 
And she was right; she did Gilbert good. 
She queened it over him as over the fest of 
us, and, as he fell more and more deeply in 
love, he lost the lordly airs she had laughed 
at and teazed him about at her coming, and 
grew grave and earnest, and gentler with us 
all. 

One day, when Bessie had been with us a 
fortnight, we were all together, talking, 
working, and reading, in our own room, 


when mother suddenly walked in. She 
looked so happy that we saw she had some 
pleasure to give us. 


‘* My dears,” she began, ‘“‘I have some 


pleasant news for you. Your father says 
that you may give a party—a dance—on any 
day you please, before Bessie goes away. 
He will let you turn the dining-room out to 
dance in, and he is prepared to accede to any 
reasonable request for money.”’ 

We were wild with delight, kissed our 
mother till she was obliged to retreat, and 
immediately set to work to discuss and ar- 
range. The date we fixed upon was the 
twenty-third of January, so as to give the 
children a couple of days to rest before they 
returned to school; and then we wrote the 
invitations, discussed the supper, and or- 
dered our dresses. 

The day arrived; and what a long day it 
was! The two parlors were emptied for 
supper-rooms, and we, deprived of our usual 
resort, did not know what to do with our- 
selves. Mother was invisible, saving up her 
strength for the evening, and Gilbert was 
silent and preoccupied. But at last it was 
time to dress. Everything had gone smooth- 
ly; and, with beating hearts and bright eyes, 
we disappeared. Of course, each girl knew 
what the others were going to wear; never- 
theless, when we met in mother’s room to 
be looked over, we were all surprised. Eva, 
tall and blonde and stately, looked her best 
in pale-blue silk and Roman pearls. Anna, 
who loved to be ‘‘ creamy,” she said, showed 
plump, white arms and shoulders out of 
puffs of grenadine, and wore purple passion- 
flowers in her pale, fair hair. 1 had chosen 
white. Mabel and Elly and the smaller 
ones were in white, too. But Bessie was the 
belle; even mother acknowledged it. She 
was dressed in rose-color, or rather the color 
of a pale-red azalea; and her dress was cov- 
ered with azalea blossoms, while her orua- 
ments were pink coral. She had cheeks like 
damask roses, and her splendid, brown 
eyes shone with excitement and pleasure. 
Among the troop of blondes, she looked 
more lovely by force of contrast. 

Gilbert actually paled with pleasure when 
he saw her. She was very gracious to him 
on this evening; she had for a day or two 
left off teazing and lecturing him. I was 
not too absorbed by my own affairs to watch 
them, and I saw that they danced together 
often. Did mother and father notice it? I 
wondered. I wished they would notice. 
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THE SINS OF 


What a happy evening we had! How we 
all enjoyed ourselves! The old rooms rang 
with soft and happy laughter. 

My story is to be all about Bessie and 
Gilbert, or I could tell of Anna and John 
Dupre, whose happiness dates from this 
twenty-third of January. And I could tell 
something of myself, too. But with us all 
went smoothly, whereas Bessie and Gilbert 
passed through a sea of bitter trouble. 

I was undressing by my fire about four 
o’clock the next morning, when I heard a 
knock at the door. 

‘Come in!” I said, thinking it was Anna. 
But Bessie Beale put her glossy head round 
the door. 

May I really come she asked. 
can’t go to sleep without telling you some- 
thing.”’ 

Bessie preferred me as a confidante to An- 
na, whose gravity alarmed her sometimes, 
she said. She sat down on the hearth-rug, 
in her pretty pink dressing-gown, and I drew 
up a chair and sat beside her. 

Laurie,”’ she began, half mischievously, 
and half timidly, ‘‘ shall you very much mind 
having me for a sister? I have promised to 
marry Gibbie.”’ 

I stooped and kissed her heartily. But I 
do not know whether it was over-fatigue or 
some vague foreboding that made me feel 
suddenly troubled and depressed. I made 
an effort to shake off the unpleasant sensa- 
tion. 

“So you like him, even though he is 
‘spoiled and conceited ?’’’ I asked. 

“Like him!”’ she echoed, laughing and 
blushing. ‘* Laura, I liked him from the 
very first day I saw him. And he is not 
spoiled and conceited. I retract my horrid 
words. I said that only because I thought 
he was making too sure of me,—and you 
know one does not like that. He is good; 
he is as true as steel; and I love him with all 
my heart. I would not ask a greater happi- 
ness than to stop here with him, among you 
all. You are like no people I ever saw be- 
fore. It is a rest to know you.”’ 

She spoke excitedly, her eyes shining 
through tears, and she clasped my hands 
eagerly and lovingly. There was a long 
pause. 

‘* Laura,”’ she went on, with her strange, 
new timidity, ‘‘ do you think your father and 
mother like me ? ” 

‘“*T am sure they do,”’ I said, warmly. 

I was wishing Bessie would tell us some- 
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thing about her parents, or her past life. In 
the month she had been with us, she had 
never referred to either. Had she told Gil- 
bert? While I was thus thinking, she went 
on:— 

‘*¢ You say they like me, and I believe they 
do. But, Laura, I know your father is proud 
in his way—proud of his family; and you 
know I haven’t any. I am nobody. I am 
sometimes even afraid ’’—— 

‘*What are you afraid of ?’”’ I asked. 

“I do not know exactly. But I have a 
guardian, you remember. His name is Dre- 
witt; he is a clergyman who lives in Lon- 
don. And I have often thought it so odd 
and even unkind of him to leave me, as he 
has done, always at school. He has taken 
care of me ever since I was three years old, 
and never in all that time has he asked me 
to his house. It is very odd.” 

‘* Perhaps he is a cross old bachelor?” I 
suggested. 

‘*Oh, no; he is married, and has a large 
family! But in other ways he has been very 
kind. He changed my schools if I com- 
plained, and came to see me often. He 
always appeared to be sorry for my loneli- 
ness, and willing to arrange any pleasure he 
could for me. But he never asked me to go 
to his home, and never brought any of his 
children to see me. Do you not think it is 
very odd? I have hinted as much to him 
sometimes, but he would not understand.” 

I agreed that it was very odd; and, re- 
membering my dear father’s opinions about 
marriage, 1 began to feel more troublea still. 

‘*Why have you never said anything about 
this before?” I asked. 

‘*Why should 1?” she answered, looking 
up in surprise. ‘It is disagreeable; and I 
do not like to be pitied—by strangers.” 

‘* Were your father and Mr. Drewitt 
friends ? 

‘* Yes; and that is why I and my money 
were left to Mr. Drewitt’s care. But I 
know nothing about my parents. Mr. Dre- 
witt always refused to tell me about them. 
They died when I was very young, and I do 
not remember them.” 

We kissed each other and said good-night. 
Bessie’s brightness was a little subdued. 
Perhaps the faint fear and discomfort I 
could not shake off had possessed her, too. 

We came down very late. Only Gilbert 
had got up as usual, and gone out on the 
farm. He came home an hour earlier than 
customary, and went straight to father’s 
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study. He always. did this on days when 
father did not go out, in order to report 
progress, and ask advice if he wanted it; but 
on this day we knew something else was go- 
ing on. 

Bessie sat between Anna and myself, try- 
ing to draw, and looking pale and nervous. 
Suddenly the door opened, and Gilbert ap- 
peared. 

‘** Bessie, will you come and see father? ”’ 
he asked. 

Bessie got up, trembling a little, and they 
went away together. Gilbert was looking 
pale and excited, too, but not distressed. 

While they were gone, I told Anna what 
Bessie had said to me on the night before, 
and she looked very grave. She said noth- 
ing; but I knew she feared, as I did, that 
so much mystery must hide something un- 
pleasant. 

Bessie came back in half an hour, pink 
and tremulous. She seated herself, and 
made another heroic attempt at her drawing. 
Anna and I would not question her, but 
presently she said:— 

“*Your father will not sanction our en- 
gagement till he has heard from Mr. Dre- 
witt. He was so kind. He looked very 
grave, but he kissed me. He called me‘ my 


dearie,’ just as hedoes Annaand you. And 


your mother was kinder still. 
‘ Heaven care for you, my dear.’ ” 

She put down her pencils, and we kissed 
her, both very much moved by love and 
compassion. 

She was to stay with us a month longer, 
she said.. Our father was writing to Miss 
Parsons, also, and mother bad asked her to 
stop.. The clouds almost cleared off. as she 
told me this, and I began to feel hopeful. 

We had another happy week. The chil- 
dren went back to school, and Eva returned 
home. Tom was obliged to resume his 
studies in London directly after her depar- 
ture, and we were left a peaceful quartette, 
with only the babies to enliven us. 

Mr. Drewitt’s letter was long in arriving, 
and we did not know when it came; for 
father had taken to pocketing his letters at 
the breakfast-table, and walking off with 
them unread. But one morning Eliza came 
to our sitting-room, and said that father 
begged Miss Beale to go to the study, he 
had something particular to say toher. So 
Bessie went. 

It was an hour before she returned; and 
then she only put her head in at the door, 


She said, 


and said in a strange, rough voice, quite un- 
like her natural one:— 

‘* Laura, will you come and help me to 
pack? I want to catch the 5.30 train, and 
there is hardly time.” 

Anna and I exchanged glances of grief 
and dismay, and I followed Bessie up-stairs. 
Somehow I dared not speak to her. I hard- 
ly ventured to look after the first glance, for 
her face was so altered—white and drawn 
and frightened. 

She packed steadily and carefully, and put 
on her hat and cloak at the glass, as if her 
dazed, unhappy eyes could see the reflection. 
I could not bear it, and put my arms around 
her. 

“Don’t!” she said, almost roughly, and 
shook me off. Then she looked at my face, 
and, seeing what was written there, said, 
**Don’t be unhappy; don’t pity me, dear 
little Laura. I have been told that Gilbert 
and I are to be parted forever, and your 
father, just and good as he is, will not say 
why. If any one pities me, I shall break 
down. Something dreadful has been said 
about me. I do not know what it is; but I 
mean to know.”’ 

“But where are you gving?’’ I asked, 
crying. ‘*To Miss Parsons ?”’ 

‘“*No. I am going to Mr. Drewitt, to 
make him tell me what he knows. When he 
has told me—if the secret is anything like 
what I think and fear—I shall go away, and 
no one I have ever known will ever hear of 
me again, except Gibbie just once.”’ 

She kissed me with cold lips, and Anna, 
too, and hugged the little ones whom she 
had petted; and then, getting into the dog- 
cart, drove off with Tim, the groom. 

She had already bidden good-by to mother 
and father, she said. Gilbert was nowhere 
to be seen. She refused to let father drive 
her, and would not stop till the next day, 
though we implored her with tears. 

Anna and I went back to the sitting-room, 
and passed a mournful evening alone. Gib- 
bie did not appear, nor did mother and 
father; they went off after dinner to their 
own room. We knew our parents would tell 
us all directly. It was their way to take 
their children into their confidence, and of 
both their joys and sorrows we were kept 
informed. So, when we were sent for to 
mother’s room next morning, we knew why 
she looked pale and troubled, as if she had 
not slept. 

Dear children,” she said, poor Gilbert 
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and Bessie are to be made very unhappy. 
Your father refuses to consent to their mar- 
riage, and says that he can never change his 
mind; and I think his decision is right. 
Better that my own boy and that poor child 
should suffer, than that an almost eternal 
wrong should be committed. How I wish 
she had never come here. There is Mr. 
Drewitt’s letter. Take it, my dears, and 
read it.’’ 

I looked over Anna’s shoulder, and read 
as follows:— 


St. Clement’s Rectory, 
“« January, 30, 187-. 

“My Dear Srr:—With great pain of 
mind, I answer your letter of the 24th. 
Of Miss Bessie Beale I have nothing to 
say but praise. She is good, affectionate, 
patient, true, and, I need hardly say, pos- 
sesses great personal beauty. But the cir- 
cumstances of her birth are most unfortu- 
nate; and it is for that reason alone that I 
have kept her away from my own family. I 
have sons, and feared some such complica- 
tion as has happened in yours. You will 
see how very painfully I was placed; I could 
guard my own, but others I could not. I 
have always hoped that poor Bessie would 
be fortunate enough to place her affections 
on some person who would find what I am 
about to state no insuperable barrier to 
marriage; but I perceive from your letter 
that it is n8t so, and that my poor ward must 
continue to suffer even more painfully than 
she has hitherto done. 

‘Miss Beale is the only daughter of Wil- 
liam Holbrook Beale, who was, I dare say 
you remember, condemned to death for the 
murder of his friend, Raymond Smith, 
eighteen years ago. The case caused much 
sensation at the time, the victim and the 
murderer being both educated men, well 
known in a certain set. The cause of the 
murder was a too well-founded jealousy on 
Beale’s part. His wife died directly after 
the horrible event, and his sentence was 
finally commuted to penal servitude for life. 
He also died in the course of the first year. 
He had beer my dear friend at college, and 
committed his unhappy little daughter to my 
care. He was himself penniless, but his 
wife’s relatives, who had always disliked 
him, handed over to me sufficient funds to 
produce for Bessie an income of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year. , They were 
wealthy, ill-bred, purse-proud people, and 
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stipulated that they should never see her 
again. 

“Allow me to express my deep regret for 
the pain that all this will cause you and 
yours. Try to recognize the difficulty of the 
position to me. The girl is all she should 
be;—how could I condemn her to isolation 
for life? I hoped weakly that some fortu- 
nate chance would save her. I need not, I 
think, beg you to deal kindly with her, and 
withhold this story, if possible. I trust her 
feelings and those of Mr. Gilbert Wynyard 
are not 400 deeply engaged. Tell my poor 
little ward [ shall see her as soon as possible 
after her return to Miss Parsons. I should 
write to her at once, but that I am so 
much puzzled to account for my conduct 
without giving her informatien that would 
only increase her distress. In some way I 
must try to escape explanation. 

‘* Believe me, dear sir, 

Yours faithfully, 


PAUL DREWITTY.” 


Anna and I looked at mother, grieved 
and horror-stricken. Here, indeed, was 
grief for us all—and what anguish for Gil- 
bert and Bessie!—for we knew that Bessie 
had by this time compelled her guardian to 
tell her all. 

‘* Poor Bessie! ’”’ we cried, with tears. 

‘‘And poor Gibbie! sighed mother. 

** Does he know ?” asked Anna. 

*“*Yes. He asked father if he had any 
objection to his going away for a week or 
two, and father said of course not. Gibbie 
wants to think the matter overin quiet, even 
away from me. He will go to Brighton to- 
day. Do not notice his departure, my dears, 
or question him.” 

And we went away to talk things over sor- 
rowfully, and to see Gilbert drive off, with 
his head down, and without a good-by to any 
of us except mother. 

In a few days another letter arrived from 
Mr. Drewitt. He told father that Bessie 
Beale had come to see him late on the night 
she left us; that she had explained to him 
that she had come away of her own accord, 
and in spite of mother’s entreaties, and that 
she had demanded an explanation in such a 
manner that had left him no resource but to 
tell her all, in spite of his pity and disincti- 
nation. She had remained at his house for 
the night, solely because it was too late to 
go to a hotel—as she took care to explain— 
and the next day she had disappeared, with- 


out seeing any member of his family but 
himself, and without saying whither she was 
going. 

Poor Mr. Drewitt was evidently very un- 
happy. We sent his letter on to Gilbert, 
and he wrote back to say that he had later 
news of her—that he knew where she was, 
but that she had bound him over not to tell, 
and also compelled him to promise not to 
seek her. He said he should come home at 
the beginning of the next week, and go on 
with his work. He had come to a decision, 
he said, which he would commffnicate to 
father and mother, on his return. 

We were shocked when we saw the change 
in him. He seemed to have ceased, in this 
short time, to be the boy we had always 
thought him, and to have become a grave, 
stern, thoughtful man. 

Mother told us what Gilbert had said to 
her and father on his return. He had prom- 
ised father not to disobey him. He said that 
he did not share his opinions about hered- 
ity—at least in full—and that he thought the 
family pride in our own purity was hard and 
selfish. Had there been madness in Bessie’s 
family, or any disease of body known to be 
hereditary, he and she would have said 


good-by to each other forever in this world. 
But Bessie’s father had committed a crime 
in a moment of passion, excited by a great 


wrong; and he could not see how that 
should affect Bessie. If he had had only 
himself to think of, he would have married 
Bessie directly, proud to share her troubles, 
and even her undeserved disgrace. But 
then, Gilbert owned that often, when he had 
thought father mistaken, he had, in time, 
found him to be right after all; so he would 
wait and think, only begging father to think 
on his side, and not without long reflection 
condemn Bessie to so much misery. 

Father and mother were greatly pleased 
with Gilbert’s strength and patience and 
obedience, and were very tender with him. 
Father promised to reflect on all that Gilbert 
had said, and wrote a kind little note of sym- 
pathy to Bessie, which Gilbert forwarded. 

That was asad summer tous. Even An- 
na’s happiness could not brighten it. 
Mother looked drooping and sad, and father 
and Gilbert went about with grave, thought- 
ful faces. At midsummer Anna was mar- 
ried, and went away; and, though she was 
not far off, and Mab came home from school 
“* for good, ” it was still a hard parting and a 
pain to miss her. 
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I do not believe that Gilbert and father 
exchanged words about Bessie all that year. 
We supposed,. mother and I, that their 
opinions were unaltered, and we knew that 
Gilbert would be patient. But, when 
Christmas came round again, he was evi- 
dently very much tried. Eva Dennis came 
again, and her father and brother; John and 
Anna arrived to staya month. Charlie Spur- 
rier, to whom I was by this time engaged, 
was also invited; Tom and the children were 
at home; and we could not help laughing 
and being happy. 

One day in the first week in January, I 
was standing at the hall window, when I saw 
a telegraph-boy coming up the drive. | 
opened the door to him, rather frightened; 
for we do not send telegrams in our family 
unless for serious reasons. It was for 
father, and I took it to his sanctum up- 
stairs. He opened, read it, and then, look- 
ing pale and disturbed, handed it to me. It 
was in French, and said: — 


‘* Miss Bessie Beale begs Mr. Wynyard to 
allow his son Gilbert to come over. She is 
not expected to live. She implores him to 
hasten, or it will be too late.”’ 


It came from a convent at Rouen. 

“Find Gilbert and bring him here,”’ 
father. 

I ran off and brought him. 

Father said, “‘ My poor boy! ” nd handed 
him the telegram. As he read it, he turned 
pale; but he set his lips, and said:— 

must go, sir.” 

“Surely,” said father; and then he pro- 
cured a time-table and examined it. ‘If 
Laura can fill a carpet-bag for us in ten 
minutes, we can catch the packet at Newha- 
ven,” he added, presently, and rang the 
bell. 

I heard Gilbert’s exclamation of thanks as 
I flew out of the room. In less than ten 
minutes I was in the hall with the carpet- 
bag, and snatched a hasty kiss as they 
jumped into the dog-cart. Then I ran up- 
stairs to find mother and tell her, and to give 
her father’s message of love. 

It was four days before we got a letter. 
Then mother had a long one from father. 
He said they had found Bessie very ill—so 
ill that her death was hourly expected. It 
appeared that there had been an outbreak 
of scarlet fever in the town; and Bessie, 
who had been boarding at the convent and 
working with the sisters, had insisted upon 
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doing her share as usual, though she was 


already drooping and out of health. Natu- 
rally she caught the fever, and had it in the 
most severe form. She got over it, how- 
ever; but, instead of getting well, she began 
to sink with terrible rapidity; and, when she 
knew that all hope was over, she had begged 
the sisters to send that telegram. Father 
said that her life was still trembling in the 
balance, but that she had survived so long 
was a slightly hopeful sign. 

Two days later we heard from father 
again. Bessie had ‘‘ turned the corner,” 
and was, he hoped, saved. But they could 
pot leave her, of course. Mother must for- 
give him for staying away so long, and must 
be prepared to receive Bessie, too, when he 
and Gilbert came. They could not leave 
her, weak, alone, and heart-broken, in a 
strange country. The rest of the letter was 
filled with reports of the sisters’ praises of 
Bessie. Father thought they might, per- 
haps, begin their journey home in three 
weeks; but it, of course, depended on the 
progress of Bessie’s convalescence. 

Mother wrote at once to father, and en- 
closed a little note for Bessie, saying that 
she was longing to have her back again, and 
begging her to get well enough to travel 


early; we should soon make her strong at 
the Grange. 


At last, at the beginning of February, 


they came home. Gilbert sprang joyfully 
from the hired, close carriage which had 
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brought them from the station. Then father 
got out, carefully supporting what looked 
like a bundle of shawls. Was that white, 
worn face, with its great, sad, brown eyes, 
Bessie’s ? I hardly knew her. 

Mother had come down, and she had the 
poor child carried into the sitting-room, 
where she was put upon a couch, and pet- 
ted, caressed and fed, till she was fit to walk 
up-stairs. She looked round the room with 
eager eyes, and her face quivered. Then 
Gilbert, who was standing behind her couch, 
stooped over and kissed her solemnly on the 
forehead; and we knew that all was well, 
and that father had yielded. 

“*Yes,”’ he said, talking it over later, 
‘* Bessie is as good as gold, and she has been 
tried like gold. I still think my general 
principle the right one; but this is an excep- 
tional case. And, as for the disgrace,’’ he 
went on, with a slight, painful quiver ef the 
lip, ‘‘ why, we are so many and so strong, 
that we can well bear Bessie’s burden 
amongst us!’’ and he ended with a smile. 

By dint of careful and continued nursing, 
Bessie got well. But she was a long time 
about it—so long that the wedding had to be 
put off till the following Christmas. Then 
Gilbert and Bessie, and Charlie Spurrier 
and I were married at the same time; and 
Bessie became ‘‘deputy-mistress” at the 
Grange, as Gilbert is ‘‘ deputy-governor.”’ 
And father and mother love her no less 
dearly than they love their own daughters. 


CHRISTMAS 


GIFTS. 


BY PALMETTO. 


HEN one has to struggle with that 
most puzzling mathematical problem 

of how to make the slender means at their 
command, their own generous wishes, and 
the number of their friends, fit into a har- 
monious whole, Christmas is more often a 
source of torture than pleasure. Perhaps 
the first thing to be considered is the per- 
sonal taste of the individual who is to receive 
the gift, for if it be inappropriate, no matter 
how costly, it will fail of its object. Some 
will prize most highly a gift that bespeaks 
the earnest thought of the giver, as well as 
the labor (a labor of love) of the hands that 
bestowed it, where an expensive but pur- 
chased article would give only pain, from the 


fact possibly that the recipient could not af- 
ford to reciprocate, or that the donor could 
illy afford the sum expended. 

It requires much delicacy of sentiment to 
make a costly present acceptable to one who 
cannot afford to return it in kind, and yet 
where one really desires to help a less for- 
tunate relative or friend, this season gives 
an excuse for doing what can be done 80 
well at no other time. Among the many 
presents of this kind that are always welcome 
to either sex may be mentioned a handsome 
and serviceable umbrella with the initials or 
name on a plate on the handle, a toilet set of 
brush, comb and glass, a box of handker- 
chiefs, or in the case of a lady, a box of 
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gloves, or nicer hose than she could perhaps 
afford to buy. No Christmas or birthday 
gift is now considered complete without one 
of the pretty and seasonable cards that may 
‘be bought for any sum from one cent up to 
ten dollars. These, if you are an artist, you 
can make doubly endearing by painting your- 
self. 

People who have unlimited means are too 
apt to simply count heads, without a thought 
of whether the present will be appropriate 
or not. The true Christmas flavor must have 
been conspicuous by its absence in the but- 
ter-dish that a wealthy lady sent to a young 
girl relative at boarding-school. The same 
amount invested in pretty lace, or one of the 
‘always useful black Spanish lace fichus, or a 
few pairs of evening gloves, would have 
given her something that she could not only 
wear with pleasure, but show to her girl 
friends. Don’t send bric-a-brac or rare china 
to the over-worked mother when serviceable 
and handsome hand-marked napery, an easy 
chair, or a year’s subscription to BALLOU’s 
MONTHLY and a few choice books would 
give her a pleasure that her scanty purse has 
never afforded. 

It is not, however, the talented and wealthy 
who need suggestions in regard to Christmas, 
but those who with loving and generous im- 
pulses are unfortunately not over-blessed 
with time, money or skill. For the hosts of 
uncles, aunts and cousins whom you may 
like to remember with a trifle there are plenty 
of inexpensive articles needing a little em- 
broidery to complete them to be found at the 
stores, in the way of scrap-baskets, slipper- 
cases, paper-holders and many other things 
both useful and ornamental. A novel pres- 
ent for a gentleman consists of a large leaf, 
cut in form like a calladium from stiff card- 
board; this is covered with plush and the 
veinings painted. Loops of ribbon of a cor- 
responding color are placed across this, in 
which are inserted a clothes-brush, a hat- 
brush, scissors, a shoe-horn, and a small 
housewife with needles, pins, etc. A pretty 
pincushion that can be suspended from the 
dressing-table is nice for lady or gentleman. 
Make it of two cushions, one across the 
other like the pouf ottomans, of plush or 
satin of two colors, and bordered with silk 
cords. 

A very pretty tobacco-pouch will be ser- 
viceable to a brother, cousin or lover, if he 
will use the “‘ vile weed,”’ and it may be made 
of chamois skin with the sides embroidered 
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in jockey-caps, spurs, whips, canes and 
horse-shoes. Where the parts are joined to- 
gether, outline the seams with steel beads. 
Cultivate a spirit of neatness in your present 
or prospective ‘‘ Darby,’’ by presenting him 
with a shaving-case and receptacle for the 
debris of shaving to hang on the other side 
of the dressing-case. Make the former of a 
heart-shaped piece of pasteboard covered 
with silk, satin, plush or flannel, and with a 
monogram embroidered in the centre. The 
back must be like in shape, but without the 
embroidery, and both may be lined with 
silesia. Finish the outer piece with a silk 
cord or narrow quilled ribbon; stretch a 
thread across the inside, on which suspend a 
number of colored tissue leaves of shaving- 
paper of the same shape.-. A pasteboard 
cornucopia covered, embroidered and trim- 
med to correspond, will be useful to catch 
bits of paper that might otherwise find their 
way to the floor. 

For friends who are housekeepers, the ac- 
ceptable gifts are legion. A set of small 
napkins to be used under finger-bowls, or 
larger ones with the monogram or initial 
beautifully worked in the corner, may be 
reckoned among them. The former come 
already stamped with odd artistic and Kate 
Greenaway designs for working in colored 
cotton in etching stitch. 

Plush napkin rings are very pretty and 
easily made, and with care will last a long 
time. Take a piece of buckram two inches 
wide and six long, cover with plush, line 
with ‘satin and join together as though they 
were buttoned over, with large beads for 
buttons, and two rings of small beads for 
loops. They require to be very neatly done 
to give satisfactory results. 

Dainty articles of china or glass—and they 
need not be costly—are generally appreciated. 
It is scarcely possible to find a woman who 
does not take a pride in her table appoint- 
ments. 

Tidies are ridiculed by the masculine in- 
tellect, but they are, nevertheless, almost as 
necessary as the furniture which they pro- 
tect and adorn. Many a shabby chair is 
transformed into a striking piece of furniture 
by an effective tidy. A pretty one is made 
of pongee. Take a strip a yard and a half 
long and half a yard wide. Hem the sides, 
fringe out the ends and knot the strands. 
Embroider in silk some pretty floral designs, 
and get the silks that are especially adapted 
to wash-goods, as this tidy can be laundered . 
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Embroider only the ends, and knot into a 
scarf tidy with a bow of handsome satin rib- 
bon in the centre. Fora chair that does not 
admit of this sort of drapery, a square of 
grass linen is hem-stitched all around. Em- 
broider a group of wild roses in the centre, 
and fasten with bows on the upper corners. 

A scarf tanle-cover was made from the 
best breadth of an old black satin skirt. It 
had a six-inch border of old-gold plush, with 
a tuft of flowers at each corner that looked 
as though they were growing out of the 
plush; a few stalks and thin grasses were 
worked near the edge of the satin. Begonia 
leaves, buttercups, daisies and Virginia 
creeper look well on black satin. The ends 
were finished with black Angora lace worked 
in tinsel. A pretty fancy is to embroider 
the monogram on one corner in the same 
colors used in the flowers. 

Pen-wipers may be “as old as the hills,” 
but they are very useful, and are none the 
worse for being ornamental also. The fol- 
lowing seemed to me a pretty conceit: Cut 
two circles of any colored cloth and two of 
the same size of chamois, also one of creamy 
white cloth. Cut this latter to represent 
daisy petals, of which there should be twenty- 
four, each one an inch deep; on each petal line 


a strip of yellow floss, with ashorter, lighter 


line each side of it. Knot the centre space 
with shaded brown crewels, the centre knot 
golden brown and the outer ones darker. 
Put the chamois between the cloth circles, 
place the white cloth on top and sew firmly 
through the centre of this. ; 
Sofa pillows are as various in style as the 
leaves of a tree in number. Make the cush- 
ion of any size you may desire, and cover 
with either Turkey red or blue Bolton sheet- 
ing. Join four squares of silk, satin, or 
plush, with torchon insertion, and edge with 
the same kind of lace. Here you may dis- 
play endless ingenuity in your arrangements 
of colors and designs in embroidery for the 
squares. This outer piece for covering 
should be the width of the lace edging small- 
er than the pillow, in order to allow the 
bright lining to show. I have seen a very 
handsome one where the squares were of the 
much abused ‘“‘ crazy patchwork,” but it was 
richly worked and had a most oriental effect. 
Bags of perfumed powder for my “ladye’s 
chamber” are among the inexpensive little 
luxuries that will delight the heart and 
senses of the recipient. Make a bag from 
two pieces of satin or silk about twelve by 


eighteen inches. Seam the sides and leave 
both ends open. These should be fringed 
for aninch. Line the bag with silesia, and 
tie it tightly around the bottum about four 
inches above the fringe with. a contrasting 
ribbon. Fill it with soft cotton batting and 
sprinkle in two ounces or more of violet and 
heliotrope sachet powder. Tie at the top 
with a ribbon with which it is to be hung 
from chair or toilet table. 
' To descend to the homely, which may still 
be rendered artistic, an umbrella holder is 
quite indispensable—after you have once 
used one. An umbrella has such an exas- 
perating fashion of hiding on a rainy day, 
and of tripping you up at every step when 
the sun shines. It has out-grown the bureau 
drawer, and will not stand upright in the 
corner. Of course if you have a perfectly 
appointed home, your umbrella is always in 
its place in the rack, but if you have the mis- 
fortune to live in the seven-by-nine third 
story back of a boarding house, you will not 
sneer at my receptacle for keeping your um- 
brella where it will always be handy when 
you want it, and never be obtrusive when 
you do not. Take a straight piece of brown 
holland for the back about eight inches wide, 
and pointed in two deep points tup and bot- 
tom. In length it should measure thirty-five 
inches vertically between the points. Cuta 
piece for the front corresponding in width 
and lower pointed end, but cut at the top in 
two shallow scallops. This front piece 
should measure vertically from the point be- 
tween the scallops to that between the points 
of the lower end, thirty inches. Embroider 
the front piece with cat-tails worked in brown 
crewels, and seedy grasses in bright red. 
Keep the work flat and press the embroidery 
on the wrong side with a warm iron. Baste 
together the front and back neatly, trim and 
bind with bright braid. Stitch a piece 
through the centre forming two cempart- 
ments. One side will do fora parasol. Hang 
by concealed loops from two points at the top. 
When art condescends to ornament a dust- 
bag for the dust-cloth, it may be considered 
as having reached the end of the list, but it 
might be employed in a worse way than in 
making beautiful the unsightly objects about 
our homes. Cut from a yard of bright cre- 
tonne a strip nine inches wide and the whole 
length of the piece. Cut one end so as to 
form a point, and line the piece throughout 
with old gold silesia. Turn up twelve inches 
of the straight end so as to form a bag, the 
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sides sewed together. Geta brass ring large 
enough to go over the knob of a door, and 
put the pointed end through nine inches. 
This makes a flap over the bag that holds 
the dust cloth. ‘The bottom of the bag and 
the flap are ornamented with a pretty fringe. 
A cretonne with a bright red ground well 
covered with floral sprays and leaves in 
shaded browns looks well for this purpose, 
but a handsomer one may be made of silk 
for the chamois or silk duster for a parlor. 

.. Among the Christmas presents which I 
value highly and which I am sure to receive 
every year, is a bundle of old linen froma 
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dear old lady who has little else to give, and 
it is a mystery to me where and how she ac- 
cumulates so much. The linen surfaces of 
collars, cuffs and shirt bosoms have been 
carefully ripped and made soft by washing. 
Each size and kind and degree of fineness is 
neatly folded by itself, the whole smelling of 
lavender. It proves an incalculable blessing 
through the year to the cut fingers and bruises 
of my flock. 

Hoping that these hints may be of slight 
service to some reader, I will end with Tiny 
Tim’s beautiful Christmas prayer, ‘‘ God 
bless us all.” 


M* DEAR NIEcE:—I remember, with 
quite a shock, that you are past sev- 
enteen. If my health had not been decided- 
y deranged, I should have had my wits about 
me, and not let you return to school last fall. 
For the one thing indispensable to a debu- 
tante’s success, ic youth and freshness. I 
am now feeling quite myself, and have de- 
cided to bring you out this winter. One 
reason why I have come to this decision, is 
the fact that an extremely plain and uninter- 
esting set of debutantes has been foisted 
upon society, this winter, and your beauty 
will be sure to make a great sensation. 
Write to your father for permission to leave 
school and come to me atonce. Tell him 
that I am willing to assume the charge of 
you until you are established in life; and, 
knowing as he does, my social opportunities 
and knowledge of the world, I am sure he 
will be glad to accept my offer.” 


When she had read this letter, Prue ut- 
tered an exclamation of delight, and seizing 
her roommate, Jane Arkwright—called by 
her schoolmates Joan of Arc, by reason of 
certain lofty aims and aspirations—whirled 
her wildly around the room. When she had 
recovered sufficient breath, she proceeded to 
read the letter to Jane, who was as much 
astonished at Prue’s lively behavior as she 
ever allowed herself to be at anything. 

And are you. so delighted at that?” she 
said, when Prue had come to the end, and 
showed symptoms of beginning another 
whirl. ‘‘O Prue! such a life seems so frivo- 
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BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


lous, so unworthy of you! You have great 
gifts; everybody thinks so. You might be a 
leader in some great cause; might make your 
name immortal!” 

And Jane’s small, near-sighted gray eyes 
kindled behind their glasses. 


‘The world is all before thee where toreap 
The noble harvest of a deathless name,”’ 


quoted Prue, lightly. ‘‘ You shall reap it, 
Joan! I shall be quite contented to be 
one of the fashionable butterflies whom you 
despise; to win homage and make conquests 
by my beauty, and tomarry—who knows ?— 
a prince! ” 

And Prue cast a glance over Joan’s head 
into the mirror, seeing there, indeed, 4 
rarely lovely face. 

Joan of Arc settled her glasses, smoothed 
her ‘‘ crop” of hair, and went down to her 
recitation. She never allowed anything to 
make her late at a recitation. In ten min- 
utes it would be time for Prue to go to her 
German lesson, and she did not know a word 
of it; but the book lay closed upon the bed, 
while she stood by the window with folded 
hands, looking out upon a wintry landscape 
which she did not see. 

What queer notions Joan had, she was 
thinking. And a good many of the other 
girls, too. There was a great variety of 
ideas as to the proper conduct of life among 
the forty pupils at Madame Politzoff’s 
school. Most of them, either secretly or 
openly, regarded matrimony as a goal; but 
there was Pinkey Pritchard, who wanted to 
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write a novel; Mary Burney, who was deter- 
mined to become a preacher; Cassie Hobart, 
who wanted to be a great singer; and Kittie 
Leighton, who longed to be a hospital nurse. 
And then there was little Brenda Nieff, 
Madame Politzoff’s poor relation, who 
helped the girls with their lessons, darned 
madame’s stockings, and even went on er- 
rands for the housekeeper—when she was 
asked what sort of a career she pined for, 
Brenda said, ‘*‘ Only to help people in any 
way that she could.”” Of course that was 
well enough for Brenda, thought Prue; she 
had always been used to that kind of thing, 
and she had neither beauty nor talent. 

Joan thought she might be “a leader in a 
great cause.’’ That had an attractive sound. 
She had been reading of a woman whose 
‘“words stirred the pulses of the world.” 
She would like to have that said of her, but 
a career like that involved labor, and self- 
sacrifice, and possible failure. Prue liked 
much betier the prospect that was opening 
before her; the gay, luxurious life, of which” 
she had had such glimpses as were permitted 
to a school-girl on her holiday visits to her 
aunt in New York and in Newport, seemed 
to her delightful beyond measure. 

Before she slept, that night, Prue had 
written and sent her letter to her father. 
Of his consent she had not the least doubt. 
In the three years which she had spent at 
school she had not once been at home; all 
her vacations having been spent with her 
aunt. She had a step-mother at home, who 
had never been fond of her, and whose 
presence in the family she had resented as 
an intrusion, although her father’s second 
marriage had occurred when she was only 
twelve years old. She had a brood of little 
half-brothers and sisters, in whom she did 
not feel the least interest. She had a little 
fortune left her by her mother, which would 
make her quite independent, and the family 
at home had no share whatever in her plans 
for the future. 

Beyond description, therefore, were her 
astonishment and dismay when she received 
her father’s answer. 


‘““My DeaR DAUGHTER:—Your letter has 
confirmed a resolution which has been form- 
ing in my mind for some time, and which I 
have delayed to carry into effect only from a 
dislike to interfere with your education. As 
your aunt thinks you are old enough to leave 
school, I shall not delay longer. Your 


mother’s health has become very delicate, 
and the care of a young family is a great 
strain upon her. I, myself, am out of 
health and despondent, owing to business 
losses and embarrassments; and, in short, 
we need very much the help and cheer which 
a grown up daughter—a young, strong pres- 
ence in the house—might give us. What- 
ever disappointment you may feel at the 
overthrow of your plans, I am sure you will 
feel, with me, that your place is here. I 
wish that your return to Stapleton Mills 
might be at a pleasanter time of year, and 
under more cheerful circumstances than 
these, since the depression in business, and 
a strike of all the mill hands, has cast a 
gloom over everything; but I trust you will, 
at least, feel that you are doing your duty, 
and that it is home.” 


It was too dreadful to be true, thought 
Prue. She was much more ill-used than 
Cinderella, for the clock had struck twelve 
while her fairy godmother’s coach was at the 
door. There was to be no ball for her, no 
prince; nothing but to sit in the ashes. 

‘“*This is almost worse than the other,’’ 
said Joan of Arc, with a ruffled brow, as she 
bade Prue farewell. ‘Stagnation and dul- 
ness, and a round of petty cares are so be- 
littling! Don’t sink intoahousehold drudge, 
Prue!” 

**T wish I could go for you. It is just 
what I should like,” said Brenda. 

‘*Stapleton Mills!’ called the conductor, 
and Prue, weary with her long journey, 
stepped upon the platform of the dingy 
little station. Overhead was a dreary, lead- 
en sky, and around the rampart of high hills, 
behind which the sun seemed always, in the 
short, winter days, persistently to hide him- 
self. Although the mills were closed, the 
atmosphere seemed, to Prue’s fancy, heavy 
with smoke, as it always had been. There 
was, certainly, the same black, sticky mud 
in the streets, pigs wandering about at their 
own sweet will, and the general forlornness 
of aspect that had always characterized Sta- 
pleton Mills. . 

Groups of |men were lounging about the 
station, smoking and talking, some depressed 
and gloomy, others excited. 

There was her father. How old and worn 
he looked. The sight touched Prue’s heart. 
If she could be a comfort and help to him, 
she was glad that she had come. 

**] hope it will not be too dull and hard. 
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for you, Prue. You will find a great deal to 
do,”’ he said, looking at her, wistfully. 

“T shall like that,’’ said Prue, bravely. 

No complaint of hers should ever add to 
her father’s burdens. She made that resolve 
then and there. In its roots, Prue’s nature 
was sweet and sound, if it had wayward 
shoots of vanity and selfishness which Aunt 
Laura had assiduously cultivated. 

She found her step-mother a nervous inva- 
lid, fretful, fanciful and exacting; the chil- 
dren spoiled, neglected and troublesome, and 
the house, under the dominion of ignorant 
and undisciplined servants, as comfortless an 
abode as could well be imagined. 

When she took her walks abroad, she 
found things even more depressing than at 
home. The strike had continued for months, 
now, and the families of the workmen were 
reduced almost to starvation. Prue found 
that they were very bitter against the mill- 
owners, and those to whom she carried help 
received it ungraciously. 

“*Tt’s work and decent wages we uns wants 
from you uns, and not charity,” one old 
woman cried, slamming the door in her face. 

That night Prue went to her father’s 
sanctum, where he usually sat up late over 
his papers. 


‘* Father, I want you to tell me just what 
it is that worries you, and all about this 
strike,” she said. 

‘“* Mismanagement and extravagance on 
the part of my partner, Sheldon, are at the 


bottom of all the trouble. I had to leave 
everything to him while your mother was so 
ill, and I had other private worries. Hewas 
hard and grasping with the men, but care- 
less of money otherwise. Now, the men 
think we are able to pay higher wages be- 
cause we ought to be able to. ‘There has 
been a general depression in business, but 
the Tisbury mills are open, now, and pros- 
pering finely; but it is doubtful if we could 
tide over this difficulty, even if the men 
came back at the old prices. And now, 
Sheldon, who has a private fortune in his 
wife’s hands, is going to leave me to fight it 
out alone. If I could get a partner with 
money, there might be a chance ’’—— 

‘But there is my money, papa,” said 
Prue, eagerly. 

“Never, child! I-promised your mother 
I would never risk a penny of that, and I 
never will.’ 

“But the poor people, papa. There is 
great suffering.” 
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“Then let them come back at the old 
wages; they could live.” 

‘* But'some of them think they have been 
badly treated. They told me of an old man 
who had invented things,—some things con- 
nected with the boilers, I couldn’t under- 
stand what—that had brought a great deal of 
money to the firm, and he—O papa, I know 
you wouldn’t have done it!—had never been 
paid for them.”’ 

Mr. Stapleton’s brows contracted into a 
sharp frown. 

‘* Old Eben Dunford! Some of his inven- 
tions have been of great value; others of 
none at all. Sheldon got them from him, 
and paid him little or nothing. I always 
meant that should be righted. I have been 
culpably weak and neglectful. But the old 
man has no more idea of the value of money 
than a child. And he cannot be suffering, 
for he has a son, a fine, smart fellow, who 
was a foreman for us until he got a notion 
that he must go where he could learn more— 

tudied continually—knows more about iron 
than any other man in Pennsylvania. He’s 
having a hard push, I suppose, but he won’t 
let his father suffer.” 

‘* But the old man has a new invention, 
the labor of a life-time, and a great triumph, 
he thinks, and he has no money to get it 
patented. That seems very hari,” said 
Prue. 

** Tt is not of much value, probably. He 
is getting old, and his wits are going. But 
I wish it were in my power to make things 
right with him. But don’t you worry about 
these things, Prue. There is enough to 
trouble you in the house—and you are doing 
wonders. If anything could rouse a man’s 
courage, it will be to have a comfortable and 
cheerful home again.” 

Her father’s praise was very sweet to 
Prue, but she could not forget the old man 
who had been so unjustly treated. She could 
not help feeling shocked and disappointed 
that her father should have allowed such a 
thing to happen. The despairing look of the 
old man, as he walked the floor of his miser- 
able little room, and told her of his great 
trial, haunted her. 

A wrong had been done, and Prue had the 
means to make a partial atonement in her 
own hands. The income of her property 
had been at her own disposal for a year. 
She had been saving it for the extravagant 
wardrobe which Aunt Laura would think in- 
dispensable to her ‘ coming out,’ and she 
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had more than enough to secure the old 
man’s patent. To give it to him seemed a 
great responsibility for a girl like her to take; 
but she had been told to do “‘ what she 
pleased ’’ with the money, and could it be 
used for any better purpose than to help 
right awrong ? Old Eben Dunford’s inven- 
tion might be worthless, but money was due 
him from her father, and this small amount, 
at least, she would pay. 

The old man’s face brightened with hope 
and courage as she put the money into his 
hand. He said very little—nothing that 
Prue remembered except ‘‘ God bless you,””— 
and she was afraid he hardly realized what 
he said, when he promised to keep the gift a 
secret. The next day, she heard that he 
had closed his cottage and gone away, telling 
nobody where he was going. 

The months rolled drearily on. The mills 
were opened on hulf time, and the men who 
had not found employment elsewhere, came 
back at the old wages, forced by want. But 
daily Prue saw her father’s gloom and de- 
pression deepening. Her efforts to cheer 
him seemed to be of little avail now. 

One day she heard a rumor that oll Eben 
Dunford and his son had come back. She 
watched anxiously for her father to come 
home, that night, fully expecting to hear 
that the old man had discovered his inven- 
tion to be worthless, and come home in de- 
spair. As her father came up the steps, she 
observed that his face was bright, and his 
step elastic. He stood more erect, too, as if 


a heavy burden had fallen from him. 
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Something good has happened, papa! ”’ 
cried Prue. 

He drew her into his sanctum. 

‘* A very strange thing, Prue! Old Dun- 
ford has come back, the owner of a very val- 
uable patent—a new boiler—in which, if I 
am not mistaken, there is a fortunely And 
today, young Eben came and offered me the 
exclusive right to manufacture, they to take 
a share in the profits asthey comein. They 
could dispose of the right to so much better 
advantage, that I can’t understand why they 
should make me such an offer, and I said so. 
It seemed like coals of fire. Eben said his 
father would have it so; it was to repay a 
debt of gratitude. I offered Eben a partner- 
ship,—partly because that would relieve me 
of the feeling that I was reaping where I 
had not sown, but I really want him. Now 
that Sheldon is gone, and I have this great 
opportunity, an energetic, able young man 
is just the one to help me lift the mills to 
more than their old prosperity.” 

It was not until the mills had been lifted 
to more than their usual prosperity, that 
Prue told her father how his good fortune 
had come about. But she wrote all about it 
to Joan of Arc that very day. 

“You thought it would be dull; it has 
been delightfully exciting to have something 
to do that was worth the while. You thought 
it would be belittling; I have felt myself 
growing bigger—broader, and higher, too— 
every day. Brenda was the one of us who 
was right,—to be helpful in one’s own place 
is the best.” 


N the members of the Club again 
came together, it. was Merry Christ- 

mas-tide. The joyful chimes rang out glee- 
fully over the frozen snow; the churches 
were beautifully trimmed with evergreens, 
and everything wore a happy, gladsome as- 
pect. The library at Mount Rural was 
appropriately dressed, and the hearty greet- 
ing of ‘‘A Merry Christmas” awaited all. 

“*T guess father has a Chrisimas story for 
us tonight,” said Mary. 

“* TI think so, too,” replied Leonard. 

**Oh, yes; do tell us a Christmas story!”’ 
exclaimed Helen. 
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A dozen other voices seemed to joinin the 
same request; so Mr. Johnson, seeing that 
there was no escape, and wishing to gratify 
as many as he could, complied as follows :— 

““A number of years ago, in a large city 
of New England, there lived a boy, named 
Richard Torrey. Christmas was a great day 
to Richard. He had looked forward to it 
for many weeks, and wondered what he 
should find in his stocking on that morning; 
for his father and mother had always found 
something to spare from their scanty purse, 
to buy a present for little Dick. At last, the 
twenty-fourth day of December came, and 
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Richard watched from the window, and saw 
the throng of passers-by, on their way to 
the stores, to buy toys and books and can- 
dies for the children. 

““¢Q mother,’ said he, ‘I wish 1 could go 
down in Bennington Street, and see all the 
stores lighted up this evening.’ 

‘¢¢ Perhaps father will go with you, after 
supper; you might ask him,’ replied Mrs. 
Torrey. 

“*T will. I will certainly ask him, the 
moment he comes into the house,’ said Rich- 
ard; and he looked to see if his father was 
coming among the crowd that constantly 
moved along the street. 

““*What time will father be home?’ he 
asked again, as his mother came from the 
kitchen, and began to set the supper-table. 

About half-past six,’ she answered. 

‘« «And what o’clock is it now ?’ continued 
Richard. 

‘¢* Five minutes of six,’ said his mother. 

‘* «Oh, well, that is not long to wait.’ 

‘“‘And the little boy waited patiently, till 
the streets grew dark and shadowy, and then 
a man came along with a light ladder, 
placed it against a lamp-post, ran quickly up, 
and with a match lighted a gas-lamp, which 
shone across the street, just ip time for 
Richard to see his father come up the steps. 
He ran quickly to meet him, and Mr. Torrey 
lifted the little fellow as high as he could, 
and kissed him. He was glad enough to be 
with his family again, after a long day’s 
work. 

“**Shall you go out again to-night, fath- 
er?’ asked Richard. 

‘**No, my boy. I am going to stay in the 
house this evening,’ was the reply, at which 
Richard looked disappointed, and his moth- 
er, noticing it, said:— 

“** Richard thought you might walk out 
this evening and see the shops. Tomorrow 
is Christmas day, and the streets will be 
quite gay tonight,’ said Mrs. Torrey. 

‘* Mr. Torrey had taken off his coat, and 
put on a warm and comfortable dressing- 
gown; but when he heard that his son had 
been thinking of an evening walk, he took it 
off again, and resolved not to disappoint the 
little fellow. 

‘¢¢T will go with you, Dick,’ said he; ‘and 
no doubt we shall see plenty of fun going 
on.’ 

‘*So, after supper, they wrapped them- 
selves up warm, and went out into the great 
thoroughfare. It was, indeed, a lively 
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scene. Men were hurrying along with tur- 
keys and chickens; ladies had bundles con- 
taining some choice gift; the shop windows 
were brilliantly lighted, and small boys and 
girls were pressing their noses against the 
frosty panes, trying to get the nearest view 
of the tempting display within. Mr. Toney 
stopped, and let Richard admire the many 
beautiful things which he saw, and he 
wished he were rich, so that he could gratify 
some of the wishes which his son gave ut- 
terance to. 

‘**Q papa, I wish I had that little wheel- 
barrow; then I could go to the store, and 
get things for mamma. Oh! see that funny 
monkey on a stick; I wish that I had that.’ 

‘“‘And so Richard kept talking, until his 
father said it was time to be going. 

‘* Now we will go home another way,’ said 
Mr. Torrey, and he turned into a street 
which led through the most aristocratic and 
fashionable part of the town. Stately man- 
sions, with grand old trees in front of them, 
lined either side of the way, and the bright 
lights which shone from many of them, told 
how merrily the season was being observed. 
Pretty soon they came to a house which 
stood back alittle way from the street. The 
curtains were raised, and in the parlor could 
be seen a happy group of boys and girls gath- 
ered around a Christmas-tree. It was a 
beautiful spruce tree, reaching quite to the 
ceiling of the room, and besides being loaded 
with presents, was illuminated with dozens 
of little candles, making the scene a most 
enchanting one. 

‘** Richard was delighted. He had never 
seen a Christmas-tree before, but he had 
read of them, and seen the pictures in his 
books. He laughed, and clapped his hands, 
and exclaimed :— 

***O papa, isn’t that splendid? See all 
the pretty things! How good they were to 
pull the curtains up!’ 

‘“‘And Richard skipped up and down with 
glee, regardless of a gentleman who stood 
near him, watching his childish exuberance 
of spirit. 

‘*** Your little boy seems pleased with our 
Christmas-tree,’ said the gentleman to Mr. 
Torrey. 

‘¢¢ Yes, sir; he never saw one before, and 
he acts quite pleased with it,’ replied Mr. 
Torrey. 

‘*¢ «How would you like to come in and see 
it close to?’ asked the gentleman of Rich- 
ard. 
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“«*Oh, ever so much!’ was the answer. 

‘*So the gentleman took Richard by the 
hand, and led him into the house, and into 
the parlor where the happy group was. 

‘““* Here is a little boy who never saw a 
Christmas-tree in his life, and I brought him 
in to look at yours,’ said the gentleman, 
whose name was Burnham. 

“At this announcement, all the children 
flocked around the new-comer, and looked at 
him with curious eyes; but Richard did not 
notice them, for he was bewildered with the 
dazzling beauty of the tree, which, being 
reflected from a mammoth mirror, gave the 
appearance of two trees. The branches 
were hung with dolls, trumpets, whistles, a 
jumping-jack, bags of candy, picture-books, 
and a great many things beside. 

““* What a bright-looking little fellow!’ 
said a pretty, curly-haired girl, with a blue 
dress on. 

““*Didn’t you ever see a Christmas-tree 
before?’ asked Molly Burnham, taking 


Richard’s hand, and leading him nearer the 
tree. 

‘**What gay-looking shoes those are,’ said 
some one; and Richard’s face burned, for 
his shoes were old and coarse. 

‘* Miss Molly noticed the remark, and no- 


ticed the pain which it caused Richard, and 
with her eyes full of indignation, she said:— 

“*Who said that? It was you, Arthur 
Bennet, for I can see in your face the shame 
which you feel at having made such an un- 
kind and ungentlemanly remark.’ 

“All eyes were turned upon Arthur Ben- 
nett, and he would gladly have hidden his 
head, if a good place could have been found. 

““*Oh, how splendid everything is! I 
wish’—— And here Richard stopped. 

*What do you wish?’ said Molly, quick- 
ly; for, although she was only as old as 
Riehard, yet she was unusually bright and 
smart. 

“**T was going to wish that father could 
come in and see it; he is out on the side- 
walk,’ replied the thoughtful boy. 


‘** Molly immediately ran to her father, and | 


obtained permission to invite Mr. Torrey in; 
but he could not be persuaded, preferring, 
he said, to wait outside for his boy. 
“Richard now said that he could stay no 
longer, and thanked them all; but Molly 
made him wait, while she filled his pockets 
with candy and cakes and popped corn, and 
lots of nice things. Finally, she took from 
the tree a curiously-wrought silver whistle, 
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and gave it to him, and said he must keep it 
to remember her by. 

Thank you very much,’ said Richard. 
‘I wish that I had something to give you; 
but I have not anything pretty, unless it is 
my cherry-stone basket;’ and he drew from 
his pocket a tiny basket, made from a single 
cherry-stone, nicely polished, and insisted 
upon Molly’s accepting it. 

‘* Richard had a great deal to tell his 
mother, when he reached home. He de- 
scribed the Christmas-tree and the party, 
and showed all the nice thing that were pre- 
sented to him; but he loved best to tell of 
Molly and her kindness to him, and how she 
had reproved the boy who laughed at his 
shoes. And Richard ended by expressing 
his wonder as to whether he should ever be 
rich enough to have a Christmas-tree like 
that, and make some poor child happy, as he 
had been made happy. 

“* Three lustrums passed away, with their 
lights and shadows, their smiles and tears, 
their sunshine and tempests, and Richard 
Torrey found himself the proprietor of a 
large brush manufactory, and rapidly making 
his fortune. When he left his school, he 
entered the factory, and began at the very 
lowest step of the ladder. But he was in- 
dustrious, faithful and smart—three qualifi- 
cations which will insure any boy’s success, 
if his employers are honorable men. One 
by one vacancies occurred, and Richard was 
found cormapetent to fill them, much to the 
surprise of those who had been longer in the 
factory than he had; but Richard made it a 
point always to be prepared for any vacancy 
above him, while others were indifferent and 
thoughtless. This was the way he got ahead 
of them, until at last he understood ‘ every 
rope in the ship,’ as the saying is, and was 
ready to manage it alone, if occasion de- 
mauded. And the occasion didcome. A 
financial crisis burst upon the country, and 
Richard’s employers failed. The creditors 
took possession of the mill, and on examina- 
tion, found that it was necessary to continue 
the business without interruption; but some 
one must be found to carry it on—some 
practical man. Then Richard stepped for- 
ward, and announced himself as ready for 
the place. He was accepted, and made a 
partner with the new company. This posi- 
tion he held until they realized the full 
amount of their claims, when they sold out 
to young Torrey, and he became sole propri- 
etor of the business. 
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‘‘Wealth now was his, but it made him 
neither proud, sordid, nor ostentatious. On 
the contrary, he used it as a means of doing 
good, and soon had a wonderful reputation 
for giving timely assistance to those in need 
of pecuniary aid. He said he had no right 
to leck up his gold, when he could relieve 
distress with it, any more than he had a 
right to lock up his pump, when people were 
suffering from thirst. To be sure, he was 
imposed upon by some heartless wretches, 
but the pleasure derived from helping the 
worthy more than compensated. 

‘One afternoon,on the twenty-fourth day 
of December, Richard sat at his desk in his 
counting-room, looking over some accounts. 
Having occasion to open a drawer but sel- 
dom used, his eyes fell upon a small, silver 
whistle. 

‘*¢Ah!’ exclaimed he, ‘ how long I have 
kept that whistle! Let me see—it is fifteen 
years this very night, that I saw that Christ- 
mas-tree, and received this whistle. I shall 


never forget how magnificently everything 
looked to me, and what a beautiful girl that 
was. What a change since then! I wasa 
poor boy then; now father and mother are 
dead, and I am a man, but nothing has half 


the charm to me like that Christmas-eve. 
I wish that this were a magic whistle, that I 
might recall with it some of the delights of 
that happy evening.’ 

‘* Richard put the toy to his lips, and blew 
a shrill blast. Immediately he heard a foot- 
step behind him, and, turning, he saw before 
him the very face which had been filling his 
mind—the very girl who had presented him 
with that, indeed, magic whistle. 

1s this Mr. Torrey?’ she asked. 

**¢]t is; pray be seated,’ he replied; and 
as she took the chair, he saw, attached to 
her watch-chain, a tiny basket, made from a 
cherry-stone. 

‘«¢ My name is Burnham,’ commenced the 
young lady. ‘ My father is Jonathan Burn- 
ham, the flour merchant, on Atlantic Wharf. 
I come to you on a singular errand, but per- 
haps you will excuse me, when you know 
my reasons. For many days my father has 
been greatly depressed, and I feared the 
consequences. With much difficulty I as- 
certained from him that he 1s on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Heavy payments are falling 
due in a few days, and he has no way of 
meeting them. He has large amounts fall- 
ing due to him in a short time, and he has 
property which cannot be sold now, only at 
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an immense loss. It will require ten thou- 
sand dollars to relieve him. He does not 
know of my coming to you, but I had heard 
of your kindness, and ventured, for father’s 
sake, to make this request.’ 

“*Mr. Torrey listened attentively to Miss 
Molly’s words, and then, turning to his 
book-keeper, he said:— 

‘““¢ Mr. Hewitt, draw a check on the Tenth 
National Bank for ten thousand dollars, and 
I will sign it.’ 

“The sigh of relief, and the happy light 
of gratitude which illumivated Molly Burn- 
ham’s features, gladdened Richard Torrey’s 
heart. He leaned forward, took the cherry- 
stone basket in his fingers, and asked where 
she had got it. 

*** A little boy gave me that, many years 
ago. I have kept it ever since. Is it not 
pretty ?’ she said. 

“Very. Singularly enough, I have a 
present which a little girl gave me many 
years ago, and I have kept it ever since. Is 
it not pretty?’ And Richard handed her 
the silver whistle. 

‘She looked at it a second, and then, 
looking him in the face, said:— 

“*Can it be that you are that boy? for 
I gave him this whistle from my Christmas- 
tree, and he gave me this basket in return.’ 

**¢ Tam the one; and often have I thought 
upon the diamond setting which your kind- 
ness and charity gave to that hour of my 
childhood, and now I am still more grateful 
that you have given me an opportunity to 
partly repay you.’ 

‘‘And Richard handed Mollie the check, 
telling her that her father should have plenty 
of time to repay it. 

“The next day was Merry Christmas all 
over the world, but no one was happier or 
merrier than Molly Burnham, for she had 
lifted the weight from her father’s heart, 
dispelled the clouds that hung around 
him, and he saw his way clear and unem- 
barrassed. 

*** Who would have thought, father, that 
the little act of kindness done on that Christ- 
mas-eve, so long ago, would have returned 
to us so abundantly ?’ said Molly.” 

Mr. Johnson, having finished his story, 
bade the members of the Club a happy good- 
by; and, after thanking him for the merry 
evenings so pleasantly passed during the 
past year, they wrapped themselves in furs 
and worsteds and were soon making their 
way homeward. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to October Puzzles. 


63.—Every flower enjoys the air it breathes. 
64.—F luoR 6.—C 
LyssA AspeR 
AbleN NoriaA 
GiusT ThurL 
(Flagrant. ) (Cantoral. ) 
66.—Pegasian. 67.—Pediment. 
68.—Worship. 69.—Seminary. 
70.—Parapegm. 7T1.—Pistolet. 
.— Hypocrisy. 
4—Pny xX 
AurA 
TurN 
OusT 
IncH 
8100 
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15.—Argo-l. 
Ti.—Carlin-e. 
719.—Sake-r. 


In square, not in round; 
In spring, not in bound; 
In lost, not in found; 
In whole, not in sound; 
In bowl, not in tray; 
In June, not in May; 
In speak, not in say; 
In sport, not in play; 
In plate, not in bowl; 
In coke, not in coal; 
“A profile ’’ is the whole. 
VINNIE. 


Double Acrostics. 
(Words of six letters.) 

96.—1. A kind of head-dress. 2. Mildew. 3. 
A privilege or exemption. 4. A variety of gar- 
net. Primals.—A ‘arge number. Finals.—The 
entire body or all. Connected.—A noun having 
three cases only. 

97.—1. A small country house. 2. A tropical 
fruit-tree. 3. A species of sumach. 4. An an- 
cient household deity. Primals.— To carry. 
Finals.—A socket for a seal. Connected.—A 
modillion. MAUDE. 


98.—A Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of ten letters, is consign- 
ment. 
The 3, 2, 5, 6, 7, 4, is an ambassador. 
The 8, 1, 9, 10, is a hard metal. Cora A. L. 


99.—A Half Square. 

1, Hangings of any kind. 2. Branchy. 3. A 
loose flowing garment worn by pilgrims. 4. A 
pustule in an eruptive disease. 5. A point of 
compass (Abbr). 6. A musical syllable. 7. A 
letter. NELL SADDLER. 


100.—A Diamond. 
1. A letter from Boston. 2%. A Jacobin. 3. A 
runner. 4. Worldly. 5. To protract. 6. A fish. 
7. A letter from Portland. Eric MORELL. 


Word Snycopations. 

101.—Take a vassal from the sea-cow, and 
leave Roman. 

102.—To spread over from want of power, and 
leave weakness. 

103.— A pronoun from festivity, and leave — 
plump. 

104.—A constellation from a Jewish sect, and 
leave a bird. 

105.—An ointment from rent, and leave a boy. 

106.—A natural power from to include, and 
leave native. 

107.—A small coin from to bream, and leave 
devoted. 

108.—A rivulet from the basis for piers on 
marshy soil, and leave a measure. 


109.— ‘An animal from artful, and leave a 
counter used in games. 


110.—A fragment from weak, and leave to im- 
prove. 


111.—To unite from a sea-fish, and leave a sort 
of wine. 


112.—Very from the great toe, and leave a 


method of fishing. MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, we offer a brilliant novelette; and for 
the next best list, a beautiful chromo. 

For the largest variety of original puzzles, we 
will send this magazine for one year. Solutions 
and contributions must be received prior to 
December 10th. 


Solvers. 

Answers to the August puzzles were re- 
ceived from Bert Rand, Ida May, Tellie Phone, 
Maude, Ann Eliza, Vinnie, Katie Smith, Teddy, 
Willie L., Tom B., Birdie Lane, Black Hawk; 
Cora A. L., Nicholas, J. D. L., Eulalie and 
Birdie Browne. 

Prize- Winners. 

J. D. L., Philadelphia, Pa., for the largest list 
of correct answers; Teddy, New Haven, Conn., 
for the next best list. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER, 


We are pleased with the interest the lady 
readers of BALLOv’s have manifested in our 
Household Department. Any inquiries ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Alice Goldsmith, care of this 
MAGAZINE, will ‘receive immediate attention, 
and will be answered through the MAGAZINE, 
or directly to the writer of the letter. 


CHRISTMAS DINING. 


I have still a savory remembrance of the 
Christmas dinners, which were also family re- 
unions, at the ‘“‘old homestead,’’ when I was a 
child. For days previous the preparations had 
been going on. Oysters were pickled, mince, 
pumpkin, apple pies and tarts were made; 
tongues and hams boiled; crullers, doughnuts 
and fruit-cake were fried and baked, and a barrel 
of cider made ready to be broached. 

Being a favorite grandchild, I often spent this 
week in the dear old house, and a week of unmit- 
igated delight it was. Early on the morning of 
the eventful day, the smell of savory cooking 
filled the house. The dinner itself was a ban- 
quet—turkeys, chicken pies, a huge rvast of beef, 
a roast pig, with crisp, tawny crackling, and 
vegetables and sweets innumerable. The plum 
pudding, enveloped in its blue flame, always 
seemed to me like an apparition from a fairy 
tale, and I half expected to hear grandam mur- 
muring words of incantation over it. 

Dining, however, has changed with the times, 
and the old-fashioned Christmas dinner is 
almost a thing of the past. A description of a 
dinner given in Cooper’s ‘‘ Pioneers,’’ shows us 
the art of dining as it was understood nearly two 
hundred years ago, and despite its rude lavish- 
ness, has no unappetizing sound. To-day we 
unite French skill and refinement with American 
wealth of resources, and produce a gastronomic 
whole not to be equaled in any other country. 

Since holiday dinners are so much alike, and 
the meats left over from Thanksgiving have had 
hardly time to get cold, and the pleasant savor 
of its pies and puddings to disappear, it is not 
our purpose to give a regular menu, but only 
such seasonable suggestions as we think may 
prove serviceable to our readers. Raw oysters, 
or tiny little clams are a pleasant beginning to a 
feast of this kind, but may be dispensed with. 
If they are served, let them be on the shell, and 
very cold, with quarters of lemon and wafers, or 
very tiny squares of buttered brown-bread (Bos- 
ton brown-bread). A very pretty fancy, where 
it can be carried out, is to serve them in a block 
of ice. Take a ten-pound piece and melt with a 
hot flat-iron a cavity in the top to hold the oys- 
ters, season them, place them in the ice, and let 


them remain in a cold place until wanted. The 
ice should be so shaped at the base that it will 
stand on a large platter, on which should be 
placed a folded napkin. Decorated with smilax, 
and a row of quarters of lemon at the base, it has 
a very charmirg effect at night. 

If soup is served at all, let it be a very little 
bouillon, consomme, or amber soup. As amber 
soup is served at so many company dinners, I 
will give the recipe. 

Take an old chicken, or the carcass of one or 
more roasted ones, break it in pieces, add a ten- 
cent soup bone, and three quarts of water. Cook 
slowly for four hours, then add an onion fried in 
a little hot fat, with six cloves stuck into it, half 
a small carrot, parsley, and three stalks of cele- 
ry, and cook another hour. The stock should 
have been reduced by boiling to two quarts. 
Strain into a large cake-bowl, and the next day 
remove the cake of fat; take out the jellied 
stock, avoiding the settlings, which will do for 
some sauce or gravy; let it heat, and mix into it 
the beaten white and shell of an egg; skim off 
carefully, and strain through a fine strainer. It 
may then be heated when wanted, and a table- 
spoonful of caramel added for a richer coloring. 

A game pie is a very nice thing to have on hand 
at Christmas; and, unless it is a very large one, 
is not likely to stay on hand long. It may be 
made from pheasants, partridges, grouse, or 
quail, but is better if made of two or more kinds 
of game. Clean the birds; cut the larger ones in 
four pieces, and the quails in two. Trim off all 
the inferior portions, necks, and lower ribs, and 
put them, with the giblets, into a saucepan, with 
a pint and a half of water; stew for an hour; 
meantime make a good paste and line the bot- 
tom and sides of a large, deep pudding-dish with 
it. Lay the pieces of birds in, and cover with 
tiny slices of salt pork; season each layer well, 
and make a force-meat with a little finely-minced 
salt pork, the livers of the birds,—which will be 
tender by this time,—sweet marjoram, thyme, 
minced parsley, and a half cup of bread-crumbs, 
the whole slightly moistened with warm milk. 
Spread a layer of this force-meat over each layer 
of pieces of birds, and when the dish is nearly 
full, strain the gravy, season with salt, pepper, 
and a glass of wine, and pour into the pie. Put 
on the upper crust, cut a hole in the middle, and 
bake slowly at least three hours. Cover with a 
piece of white paper if it threatens to brown too 
fast. Ornament the top of the pie with leaves 
cut from the pastry, baked separately, and laid 
on afterwards. Examine from time to :ime, to 
see that it does not get too dry; and, if necessary, 
add more of the gravy. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


The very nicest way of cooking quails is to 
cover the breasts with slices of pork, tied on with 
stout thread; envelop each bird in a piece of 
white paper, stitched on; keep them well basted 
with butter and water, and bake for three-quar- 
ters of an hour. Remove the papers and pork 
about ten mihutes before they are done, and 
brown quickly. Celery, jelly, and Saratoga pota- 
toes are the proper accompaniments of game 
cooked in any way. 

Averyrich plum pudding is made as follows :— 
Beat to a cream one cup of butter and one of 
sugar; add one cupful of chopped suet, one of 
fruit,—raisins and currants,—hbalf a cupful of 
candied citron and orange peel cut fine, half a 
cupful of cream, half a cupful of rum, and one 
of ale, six well-beaten eggs, one grated nutmeg, 
a teaspoonful of cinnamon, and half as much 
cloves. Stir these all together until well mixed, 
and add half a cup of flour, and enough dried 
and sifted bread-crumbs to make it of the proper 
consistency. Fill a mold two-thirds full, and 
boil four hours. A nice sauce for this is made 
from equal quantities of butter and sugar beaten 
until very light; add the beaten yolk of an egg, 
and a little grated nutmeg. Have ready heated 
in a saucepan a glass of sherry and another of 
water, and stir into this the butter, sugar, and 
egg when just beginning to boil. Stir until all 
melted, and serve at once. 


BREAKFAST DisHes FRoM CoLD MEATs. 


Minced beef, prepared as follows, makes a 
delightful breakfast dish if seasoned by an artist. 
To a pint bowlful of very finely-minced beef, add 
two ounces of salt pork, also chopped fine. 
Mince a medium-sized onion and fry in butter; 
add the beef and pork, a gill of good gravy and 
seasonings, and stir until very hot. Spread over 
lightly-browned pieces of toast on a hot dish, and 
put a poached egg on top for each person. 

Mix three parts of finely-chopped beef, and one 
part of cold mashed potatoes, with a little minced 
parsley and a beaten egg. Make into cakes about 
half an inch thick, and as big round as a teacup; 
dredge with flour, and fry in hot drippings. 
Serve with a tomato sauce, or a brown gravy. 

Miroton of veal is a dish that no one would 
think of insulting with the name of ‘“‘hash.’’ 
Take some cold slices of veal, and mince them 
with less than half the quantity of cold boiled 
ham; season with pepper, grated nutmeg, and a 
small onion fried in a little butter. Add alsoa 
French roll that has been soaked in a little milk, 
a gill of thick, sweet cream, and a little grated 
lemon-peel. Put all these into a pan over the 
fire, and stir until heated through; add a well- 
beaten egg; press the mixture into a hot, buttered 
pudding-dish, and set into the oven to brown. 
Turn out on a hot dish, and pour over it a good 
gravy made from the bones of the cold meat. 

Salmi of duck is equally nice ors eee 
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dish, or an entree at dinner. Cut the meat neat- 
ly from the cold fowls (the carcasses of yester- 
day’s dinner will give a nice sized dish); put the 
bones, stuffing, cold gravy, and debris in gen- 
eral, well-broken, over the fire, with an onion, 
parsley, and a piece of celery; cover with cold 
water, and stew one hour; strain, thicken with 
flour, add a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, anda 
dozen or more stoned olives; lay in the pieces of 
meat, and let all become thoroughly hot, but do 
not let it boil. Serve with squares of buttered 
toast around. This is also very nice with canned 
or fresh mushrooms added. 


A Pretry Way To SERVE CHEESE.—Have 
ready some pieces of pulled bread, one for each 
guest. This is made by taking a half-baked loaf 
of bread from the oven, before a brown crust 
begins to form, and pulling it in small, egg- 
shaped pieces; put these again into the oven to 
brown. They are deliciously sweet and nutty. 
Lay a delicate leaf or two of lettuce on a plate, 
on this a piece of cheese, and beside them a piece 
of pulled bread. Celery may be passed in- 
stead of the lettuce, if the latter is not easily ob- 
tainable. 


PumMPKIN Puppine.—One pound of butter, 
one pound of sugar, beaten to a cream; eight 
eggs beaten to a froth, two pounds pumpkin, 
mashed through a colander, one wineglassful of 
brandy, wine and rose-water mixed. Spice to 
your taste. If ginger is used, then the rose- 
water should be omitted, and no other spice used 
with the ginger. Nutmeg, cinnamon, and a 
very little cloves make a good flavoring, and a 
small teaspoonful of salt should be added. Tast- 
ing will be necessary to have the flavoring to 
your liking. . 


Tue CARE OF THE Hanps.—A little ammo- 
nia or borax in the water you wash your hands 
with, and that water just lukewarm, will keep 
the skin clean and soft. A little oatmeal mixed 
with the water will whiten the hands. Many 
people use glycerine on their hands when they go 
to bed, wearing gloves to keep the bedding clean. 
But glycerine does not agree with every one. It 
makes some skins harsh and red. These people 
should rub their hands with dry oatmeal, and 
wear gloves in bed. A good preparation for the 
hands at night is white of an egg, with a grain of 
alum dissolved init. The ‘‘ Roman toilet paste”’ 
is merely white of an egg, barley-flour, and hon- 
ey. It is a first-rate thing, but it does not do the 
work any better than oatmeal. The roughest 
and hardest hands can be made soft and white in 
a month’s time by doctoring them a little at bed- 
time; and all the tools you need area nail-brush, 
a bottle of ammonia, a box of powdered borax, a 
little fine white sand to rub the stains off, or a 
cut of lemon, which will do even better, for the 
acid of the lemon will clean anything. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


THat WALK anp Cim3.—It is not to 
be supposed that a fish is absolutely comfortable 
away from his own element; but it is neverthe- 
less true that he sometimes sees fit to live on the 
Jand for a short period. Of all land-frequenting 
fish, the most famous is the climbing perch of 
India, which not only walks out of the water, 
but also mounts into trees by means of sharp 
spines situated near its head and tail. 

It has a peculiar breathing apparatus, which 
enables it to extract oxygen from the water, 
stored up within a small chamber near its gills, 
for use while on land. 

The Indian snake-head accommodates himself 
to the season, when the pond which he inhabits 
is entirely dry, by storing enough water in his 
special chamber to moisten his gills during that 
trying time. He can thus remain for a long 
period in a dormant condition, buried within the 
dry bed of the pond. Old residents of India say 
that these fish will survive for many years in a 
state of suspended animation; and that when 
ponds which have been dry several successive sea- 
sons are suddenly filled by heavy rains, they are 
found to be swarming at once with full-grown 
snake-heads. 

In countries where the ponds regularly dry up, 
at certain seasons, the fish inhabiting them either 
Me dormant in the mud, or make their way over- 
land to fresh sheets of water. 

Fall-grown eels journey across country when 
the ponds in which they live become dry in sum- 
mer. To keep their gills wet during these excur- 
sions, they distend the skin on each side of the 
head, and fill the pouch thus formed with water. 

‘A singular walking fish is the periophthalmus, 
of the tropical Pacific shores. At ebb tide, he 
literally walks out of the water, and, erect on 
two legs, promenades the beach in search of stray 
crabs and other marine animals left by the reced- 
ing waves. 


‘CHEWING-GuM BY THE ToN.—A day or two 
ago my wayward feet carried my body into the 
suburbs, and to a chewing-gum factory. There 
I got some idea of an industry that thrives on 
penny sales, and the remorseless energy of Amer- 
ican jaws. In the place I saw half a dozen 
blocks of marble gum, or petroleum wax. 
Each weighed about one hundred pounds, and 
was almost like pure, pentelican stone, dear to 
the old sculptor’s heart and hand. And it was 
absolutely clean and odorless. A few weeks ago 
the stuff lay in one of the huge tanks near the 
oil wells of Pennsylvania,—a dirty, greenish 
brown fluid, with the consistency of bad mud, 
and the bad smell of a glue factory. Then it was 


crude oil; but since then it had been in a turmoil, 
and through “stirring times’? and chemical 


processes. 

From it had been extracted a lot of kerosene 
almost as much naptha, not a little benzine, 
plenty of tar, and a lot of valuable, but techni- 
cally-named affairs that are out of reach. Any 
way, the gum wax was left, and it was that I 
saw, clean as an ideal farmer’s bed-chamber. 
Before it became the chewing-gum of our 
friends, it had to be melted, flavored, sweetened, 
and “ put up” in fanciful array. Then the one 
hundred-pound block would appear in five thou- 
sand penny cakes, and I am told that about five 
hundred of the one hundred-pound blocks are 
used in each week of the history of Columbia, 
‘the gum of the ocean,”’ etc. 


Tue Royat Famity.—Taking it 
for granted that all the sons of princes inherit 
the title ad infinitum, people frequently express 
surprise that England is not overrun with princes 
of the royal family. This is altogether an errone- 
ous supposition. The grandchildren of the 
younger sons of the sovereign have no claim to 
the prefix of royal highness, and in the fol- 
lowing generation, with the exception of the 
eldest son, become mere commoners. Thus the 
present Duke of Cumberland, who is a great 
grandson of George III., has no right to the title 
of royal highness in England, and his younger 
son, who was born last year, is a commoner, who 
merely bears the courtesy title of lord, génerally 
conceded to dukes’ younger sons. His son will 
be plain Mr. Guelph, without any title at all. In 
no other reigning family of Europe do so demo- 
cratic usages exist as in that of Queen Victoria. 

Tue RIDDLE OF THE SPHINX.—The riddle of 
the Sphinx is at length on the point of being 
solved. The great man-headed, lion-bodied 
monument, which has for ages been more than 
half buried by the accumulating sands of the 
desert, is now being rapidly brought to light; 
and, ere long, one of the most extraordinary 
relics of Egyptian civilization will be once more 
visible in its entirety. The work has been going 
on ever since January last, when—at the sugges- 
tion of M. Maspero, the chief director of the 
department of antiquities in Egypt—the French 
public, in the course of a few hours, subscribed 
sufficient funds to enable the work of excavation 
to be carried tocompletion. The interest of such 
news for Egyptologists may be conceived when it 
is remembered that the last time the Sphinx was 
dug out of the sands was by King Thothmes IV., 
—fifteen centuries before Christ, or about 3,400 
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years ago. Scholars, in fact, are of the opinion 
that the Sphinx is the oldest monument in the 
world. It appears, in any case, to have been 
chiseled out of the rock more than forty-five cen- 
turies before the Christian era, and therefore 
about 6,400 years ago. The size of the strange 
image is very remarkable. The body is more 
than one hundred and eighty feet long. The 
ears of the human-shaped head are about six 
feet. from top to bottom, the other features being 
in proportion. The learned explorers who are 
engaged in the work of excavation, hold it proba- 
ble that, when the statue is fully brought to 
light, a number of other important discoveries 
will be made. In any case, this extraordinary 
relic of the oldest human civilization cannot fail 
to form a more attractive sight than ever to all 
visitors to the land of the Nile. 


ANECDOTE OF THE BLIND.—John Stanley, 


‘the musician, lost his sight when only two years 


of age. He had so correct an ear that he never 
forgot the voice of a person he had once heard 
speak. An instance is given in which he recol- 
lected the voice of a person he had not heard for 
twenty years, who then accosted him in an as- 
sumed voice. If twenty people were seated at a 
table together, he would address them all in their 
regular order, without their being previously 
known to him. Riding on horseback was one of 
his favorite exercises, though it would seem a 
very dangerous one for the blind; and, toward 
the close of his life, when he lived in Epping 
Forest, and wished to give his friends an airing, 
he would take them the pleasantest road, and 
point out the most agreeable prospects. He 
played at whist with great readiness and judg- 
ment. Each card was marked at the corner with 
the point of a needle, but these marks were so 
delicately fine, as scarcely to be discerned by any 
person not previously apprized of them. His 
hand was generally the first arranged, and it was 
not uncommon for him to complain of the party 
that they were tedious in sorting the cards. He 
could tell the precise time bya wateh. He knew 
the number of persons in 4 room when he entered 
it; would direct his voice to each person in par- 
ticular—even to strangers after they had once 
spoken; and would miss any one who was ab- 
sent, and could tell who that one was. 

At TWENTY AND Five.—The woman who 
marries-at the age of twerity-five is tolerably sure 
of domestic happiness. At that age she seldom 
deceives herself, and is seldom deceived. She 
may not have, she is not likely to have, then, her 
first sentimental experience; but such experience 
at such an age, is more than sentimental and 
fleeting. She looks back at the youths she imag- 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ined she was enamored of between sixteen or 
eighteen, or even twenty-two, and they are worse 
than indifferent or repellant to her—they are 
ridiculous; and in some sort, she, as she then 


was, is ridiculous to herself. She cannot but 
think what she has escaped; she cannot but be 
grateful to her destiny that her sympathies and 
affections have been reserved for a worthy object 
and a higher end. At twenty-five, if ever, a 
woman knows and estimates herself. She is less 
liable to emotional or mental mistakes; she is 
far surer of her future, because she feels that her 
fate is, to a certain extent, within her own hands. 
She is more loveable, broader, and stronger than 
she has ever been. 


Cost oF THE WuiTe HovusEe.—Most people 
believe that $50,000 a year, which the President 
gets as his salary, is the sum total. This isa 
mistake. We see that $36,054 is asked for him, 
in addition to his salary of $50,000, to pay the 
salary of his subordinates and clerks. His pri- 
vate secretary is paid $3,250, his assistant private 
secretary $2,250, his stenographer $1,800, five 
messengers each $1,200, a steward $1,800, two 
doorkeepers who each get $1,200, four other 
clerks at good salaries, one telegraph operator, 
two ushers getting $1,200 and $1,400, a night 
usher getting $1,200, a watchman who gets 
$900, and a man to take care of fires who 
receives: $864 a year. In addition to this, 
there is set dowr $8,000 for incidental expenses, 
such as stationery, carpets, and the care of the 
President’s stables. And further on, under an- 
other heading, there is a demand for nearly 
$40,000 more. Of this, $12,500 is for repairs and 
furnishing the White House, $2,500 is for fuel, 
$3,000 is for the green-house, and $15,000 is for 
gas and the stables. The White House, all told, 
costs the country, in connection with the Presi- 
dent, considerably over $125,000 a year. 


A curious feature of the National Museum in 
Washington is the zoological section, or the de- 
partment devoted to birds’ eggs. It has about 
42,000 birds’ eggs packed away in little trays 
placed in cases along the walls of the building. 
The eggs in the collection vary in size from that 
of the tiniest humming-bird to that of the giant 
bird, whose remains are found in Madagascar. 
There is a little egg of a tiny humming-bird lying 
in a diminutive nest. The humming-bird that 
made the nest is the smallest bird in the world. 
The little egg has a length, or long diameter of 
three-tenths of an inch, and a short diameter of 
three-hundredths of an inch. The nest is one- 
twentieth of an inch across one way, »nd ninety- 
two one-hundredths the other. 
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VIVA LA BAGATELLE! 


_ About a year or so ago, 
When I was young and quite conceited, 
. I chanced to meet the prettiest girl 
I thought my eyes had ever greeted. 
*Tis useless for me to repeat 
The tale with which we're all acquainted ; 
I lost my heart to her at once, 
And found her all my fancy painted. 


I loved her, or I thought I did, 
Yet found my true love had miscarried ; 
For, when I asked her heart and hand, 
She said she was already married. 


This was a year or so ago, 
When I was young and sentimental ; 
My heart was nearly broken then, 
Now I don’t care a continental. 


' A dashing Washington widow, who had re- 
ceived marked attention from a very popular and 
gallant physician, found herself suddenly de- 
serted. Her Esculapius, aged fifty-two, was 
completely enthralled by a beauty of eighteen, 
and Christmas morning the wedding took place 
with all due pomp. Wormwood for the widow! 
She swallowed it bravely, wore an undaunted 
front, and was among the first to offer hurried 
congratulations to the happy pair. The conver- 
sation turmed upon Christmas gifts, and the 
bride said, laughing gaily :— 

' “All my wedding presents were sent just be- 
fore Christmas, so Christmas morning I had not 
a single gift.’’ 

“ Ah! my dear, that. is cruel; you had me,”’ 
said the bridegroom, reproachfully. 

Before the pretty bride could answer, the wid- 
ow’s eyes grew dangerous, and swinging slowly 
her large fan, she murmured :— 

“Surely, my dear Mrs. X., you should be more 
than estiefied, for you know antiquities are pall 
the rage.” 

In the awful silence following the die rose, 
carefully arranged her draperies, and bowed her 
adieu in stately serenity. Dr. X. and his bride 
never returned the call. 


“Did you ever smoke cigars that cost fifty 
dollars apiece ?”’ 

should say not.”’ 

“Try one of these, then.” 

The speaker was one of the most gueital brokers 
in Wall Street. He produced a box of fine cigars, 
each with a neat paper band about its waist, on 
which glittered, in letters of gold, the name of 
myhost. There was nothing further remarkable 
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about the cigar. It was an ‘*Imperialis,”’ cost- 
ing probably sixteen dollars per hundred in Ha- 
vana. The special band may have added another 
five dollars to that figure. 

‘A young friend, who had recently cut quite 
a large figure in New York and Canada, brought 
me this box of cigars from Havana about a year 
ago,’’ continued the broker. ‘I was flattered at 
this mark of special regard—I mean the band on 
the cigar. In a confiding moment, born of that 
feeling, he borrowed five thousand dollars of me. 
I realized my mistake a few days later, and laid 
aside the cigars until I should get back my loan. 


I have given that up now, and when I was pack-' 


ing up to come down hereI put them into my 
trunk. The young man has gone to Canada.” 


While teaching in a western county in Ver- 
mont, in making my first visit to my “‘constitu- 
ents,’’ I came into conversation with an ancient 
lady, who had taken up her residence in the 
“backwoods.’’ Of course the school and former 
teachers came in for criticism; and the old lady, 
in speaking of my predecessor, asked :— 

‘*Wa’al, master, what do yer think he laent 
the schollards ?”’ 

“Couldn’t say, ma’am; pray what did he 
teach ?”’ 

““Wa’al, he told ’em that this ’ere airth was 
reound, an’ went areound; an’ all that sort o’ 
thing. Now, master, what do you think about 
sich stuff ? Don’t you think he was an ignorant 
feller ?”’ 

Unwilling tqcome under the category of the 
ignorami, I evasively remarked :— 

“Tt really did seem strange; but still there are 
many learned men who teach these things.”’ 

‘© Wa’al,”’ says she, “if the airth is reound, 
and goés reound, what holds it up ?”’ 

Oh, these learned men say that it goes around 
the sun, and that the sun holds it up by virtue of 
the law of attraction.” 

The old lady lowered her “specs,” and, by 
way of climax, responded :— 

‘*Wa’al, if these high-larnt men sez the sun 
holds up the airth, I should like tu know what 
holds the airth up when the sun goes down ?’’ 

This was a clincher. I remarked that it was a 
very mysterious subject, and we might take the 
“world as it comes.’’ 


Uncle Abraham, over on Chatham Street, was 
speaking to an acquaintance the other day about 
putting an emblem over the door of his store. 
“I'd put a bee-hive,”’ suggested the man. 
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does pee-hife shtand for ?’’ 

For industry.”’ 

“Oh, dot vhas all nonsense. Dot doan’t show 
people dot I sell a $14 coat for $8.” 

‘“‘T know, but the bee is a worker.” 

“Yes, but dot doan’t do. Eaferybody vhas a 
worker. Industry vhas all right, but if some- 
body comes back mit a pair of pants dot shrink 
up eighteen inches, dot pee-hife doan’ oxplain 
dot dis vhas a singular climate on pants.”’ 


Joe Munden, the comedian, was, at a dinner- 
party, placed before a haunch of venison and re- 
quested te carve it. 

“Really, gentlemen,”’ said he, ‘I do declare I 
know but very little about table anatomy; I dare 
say now there is some particular cut in a haunch 
—some favorite bon morceau—I dare say there is, 
but I assure you I am quite ignorant where to 
pick for it.” 

A dozen knives instantly started from the 
cloth, and Munden was instructed where the 
rich meat lay. Joe uttered a long string of 
thanks, worked out a prime slice, loaded it with 
sauce and jelly, and then, with the plate in his 
hand, looked through his glasses round the table. 
Every hand was ready, and every mouth pre- 
pared. 

‘Really, gentlemen,’’ said the comedian, “I 
wish I could please you; but if I give the tit-bit 
to one, I shall offend the rest; so, egad,’”’ added 
he, ‘Pll keep it myself, and let every gentleman 
help himself to what he likes best.”’ 

The consternation of the company was intense. 


“One thing I can’t understand,”’ said a young 
husband today, “‘is how quick a woman can for- 
get some things. A year ago when I was court- 
ing my wife, I had only to say music and she was 
ready to knock a spavined old piano her father 
owned clear off its legs; but now that she has a 
$600 dollar article I bought her last fall, I can’t 
get her to play the simplest tune. She’s so out 
of practice and can’t remember a note. She re- 
members all the fool things I used to say to her, 
and throws them at me pat enough when I don’t 
happen to agree with her views of life, but when 
it comes to remembering the accomplishments 
that brought out the compliments she can’t be 
depended on. What a pity it is that young peo- 
ple can’t go on courting always, resting satisfied 
with the assurance that their respective parents 
were married.”’ 


By a long series of observations it has been 
found that domestic storms, like other storms, 
are rotatory; or, in other words, they move ina 
circle, and come round at regular intervals. The 
domestic storm, as we have already seen, rages 
frequently very high at about Christmas time, 
when the trade winds are prevalent. There is 
reason to believe that these trade winds, which 


come in counter directions, are preceded by much 
heavy swelling, and by the extreme latitude into 
which the master has been driven by the eccen- 
tric action of his craft. This was the case in the 
instance of the ‘“‘ Eliza,’’ which, after being first 
set in motion by gentle airs, gave her head com- 
pletely to the wind, and the mate lost all control 
over her. An extract from his log—or diary—is 
full of instruction for those to whom the law of 
domestic storms is a matter of interest :— 

Monday.—Light breeze, with a cloudy aspect. 

Tuesday.—Her head beginning to turn. All 
sorts of airs. Nothing in view. 

Wednesday.—Objects more clear. Difficulty 
in keeping her from running on to bank. Stormy 
at night. Squalls, and appearance altogether 
threatening. 

Thursday.—Inclined to be more calm. Changed 
her tack. Received a slight check. Towards 
night stormy again. Spoke Policeman, A 1, but 
could render no assistance. 

Friday.—Hurricane continued all day. Split 
her stays. Squally at night. Carried away the 
sheet, and went over on her larboard side. 

Saturday.—Violent gusts. Her head carried 
away, everything dashed to pieces, and every at- 
tempt to “‘ wear” the craft quite unsuccessful. 
Tried to overhaul her; but she became so un- 
manageable that cutting away from her was the 
only chance of safety. Succeeded in getting 
clean off, and left her to her fate, when she was 
seen at a distance to be brought to of her own 
accord rather rapidly. 

Domestic storms do not always proceed from 
the highest points, but frequently arise from the 
lowest; and some curious phenomena have been 
remarked under-ground, where a sort of blowing- 
up begins, such as may be sometimes noticed in 
Cook and other authorities. These storms are 
often preceded by the sudden carrying away of 
stores, and by the accumulation of a sort of drip- 
ing in the hold, which, when called to the atten- 
tion of the master, causes him to prepare for a 
hurricane. 


An Arizona editor recently sent postal cards to 
all the prominent citizens of the place, request- 
ing them to give an answer to the question: 
are you an honest man?” Some of :the 
replies which he publishes are curious. One an- 
swers: ‘It must be because of my durned cussed- 
ness; I always did like to be different from other 
people.’’ Another says that he is honest because 
he has never held any public office. Another in- 
dignantly answers: ‘‘ What d’ye take me for—an 
angel?”’? Another sarcastically remarks: ‘I 
suppose you’re a-goin’ to start a museum and 
are lookin’ fer freaks. Well, count me out; I’m 
not one.’’ Another, a professional labor agita- 
tor, wrote in blood-red ink on a postal card: 
‘* What are ye givin’ us?”’ While the editor of 
the opposition paper volunteered the answer that 
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he scorned to lay bare the palpitating mainspring 
of a noble and honest soul at the request of a 
dishonest reptile and political parasite. The edi- 
tor is so well pleased with the results of his in- 
quiry that he intends soon to ask for answers to 
the question: ‘‘ What do you take for a cold ?”” 


A most curious and strange illustration of the 
inherent loveof warin the human bosom is given 
in the history of a man and his wife now living 
in Tennessee. An old couple, who were once 
happy, and enjoyed life as much, perhaps, as is 
possible fora married couple to enjoy it, live in 
the locality above indicated. They own a small 
property, but have no children. They eat their 
meals together daily, except when the old man is 
out hunting, at which time the lady of the house 
enjoys her grub in silence. Every evening of the 
year, except one, they occupy opposite sides of 
the fireplace, one whiffing tobacco-smoke up the 
chimney, and the other chewing snuff and growl- 
ing to herself. Not a word passes. At about 
ten o’clock they simultaneously rise from the fire 
and go to bed in silence. 

The exceptional day to this beautiful, harmon- 
ious life is the twenty-fifth of December, com- 
monly called in this Christian country ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Day,’’ when there occurs a regular old-fash- 
ioned fight between the silent twain. This is an 
annual battle, and, like other fights, is a contest 
for the supremacy of anidea. It was inaugurated 
in this wise: Nearly ten years ago, on Christmas 
Day, in the morning, the old man went out hunt- 
ing for something fat for dinner. After an ab- 
sence of about five hours he returned with an 
animal of some sort, and, slinging it on the floor, 
he triumphantly exclaimed :— 

“There, there, Betty, is a ground-hog for din- 
ner!”’ 

Betty turned the affair over with the toe of her 
brogan, gazed intently for two minutes, and then 
deliberately said :— 

** Faugh! it’s a skunk!”’ 

The husband didn’t like this expression of 
opinion on the part of his beloved, but being a 
mild man, and anxious to retain the long-stand- 
ing good feeling between them, he contented 
himself with a gentle reiteration of his first re- 
mark. The wife again dissented. The husband 
put a little more firmness in his next reiteration. 
The lady became firm also, and even indulged in 
a sort of subdued sneer at the ignorance of her 
husband. He waxed.cross. 

“T tell you, Bet, it’s a ground-hog, and I don’t 
want to be contradicted.”’ 

But the lady contradicted. ‘‘I tell you it is,” 
and “I tell you it ain’t,”’ followed each other 
with increasing rapidity and virulence, until the 
storm assumed the shape of blows. The man 
pinched and the woman scratched, and had to 
quit from sheer weariness. 

Next day, when coolness and reflection super- 
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seded heat and passion, both silently regretted 
the unfortunate difference of opinion which left 
the head of the house with half his beard and 
very little hair, and the lady with two eyes of 
unusual darkness; but theyspoke not. No; both 
were too proud and guilty for that. They re 
mained silent until a whole year had rolled round, 
and Christmas Day again came on. While en- 
joying a cup of thick, black coffee and a greasy 
corn-dodger, the wife mildly ventured to remark 
to the effect that they had been very foolish a 
year ago to fall out and pound each other about 
so miserable a thing as a skunk. 

** Yes,” said the repentant husband, ‘‘it was 
very wicked of us, and we oughtn’t ha’ done it; 
but you forget, Bet, that it was a ground-hog and 
not a skunk.”’ 

Bet did not forget; she had reason to remem- 
ber, although the black eyes were all gone then, 
but she knew it was a skunk. The husband 
thought it a shame for her to hold the opinion 
still, particularly when she knew it to be a 
ground-hog. She knew it was a skunk—he knew 
it was a hog. She knew different. The virulence 
again crept in, words waxed hot, and blows fol- 
lowed. The scene of the former Christmas Day 
was enacted to a nicety, and both went to bed 
exhausted, with blacker eyes in her head and 
less hair on his. They were repentant and silent 
the next day, and spent the year without speak- 
ing; but when the anniversary arrived, the same 
scene was gone through with precision, and has 
been gone through with every Christmas since. 
The people for miles around have become aware 
of these annual idiosyncracies in the lonely and 
peculiar pair, and look forward with much inter- 
est to the development of the coming Christmas. 
It may be proper to remark, for the sake of per- 
spicuity, that the lady’s eyes, from being origin- 
ally a light gray, have become a coaly black, 
from the periodical dyeing which her considerate 
husband gives them; and his hair has entirely 
disappeared, owing to the yearly operations of 
her long fingers. Various opinions are enter- 
tained as to when the war will end, but the gen- 
eral belief is that the lady will use up the old 
man in a few more fights. 


LAWYER (to witness)—‘‘ Did you drink any- 
thing at the bar of the defendant ?”’ 

Yes, sir.” 

“How many times ?’’ 

“ Once.’”’ 

“ Any more?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

** Well, how many more ?”’ emphatically. 

* Perhaps twice or three times.’’ 

“Did you, sir, drink ten times ?”’ 

**T don’t know; maybe I did.” 

**Well, sir, how did you feel after the first 
drink ?” 

**T felt like a sunflower.” 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


“* Ah, you did, sir. How did you feel after the 
second drink 

Witness (smiling blandly)—‘‘ I—I—felt like 
two sunflowers! ’’ 

More laughter, and lawyer slightly irritated. 

“Now, sir,” with great gravity and severity of 
look, “‘aften ten drinks how did you feel ?” 

WITNEss (¢0 lawyer)—‘‘ Square, you have 
been there, you know, pretty often, and under- 
stand language is not equal to the occasion. 
Really, you must excuse me.’’ 

“Silence in the court!” thunders the justice, 
And of course he is obeyed—in a horn. 


Some years before the rebellion there dwelt in 
one of the rural districts of Georgia an old codger 
by the name of But Cutt Kaylor, who had for- 
merly enjoyed the honors and emoluments per- 
taining to the office of Justice of the Peace, the 
duties of which office he discharged with acknowl- 
edged ‘‘ability’’ and dignity; and so far as his 
neighbors were capable of judging, he appeared 
to be anhonest man. He had, however, acquired 
the habit of ‘‘trumping up” accounts against the 
estates of those of his neighbors who were so un- 
fortunate as to ‘‘shuffle off their mortal coils” 
within bounds of his bailiwick. He had carried 
the practice to such an extent as to arouse a sus- 
picion in the minds of some of his meddlesome 
neighbors that there might be “‘something dead’’ 
somewhere in the seat of his financial operations. 
Bob Crogan, who lived in the neighborhood and 
‘‘run the post-office’’ at the cross roads, being 
something of a wag, and having an idea that the 
squire’s honesty should be quoted below par, 
concluded, with the connivance and assistance of 
a few comrades, to “unearth the sly old fox,” 
and expose his rascalities. 

Accordingly, Bob pretended to die, was shroud- 
ed and laid out on the cooling board in the most 
approved fashion, and sorrowing friends proceed- 
ed to spread the news of his demise, which soon 
reached the ears of old But Cutt. He lost no 
time in repairing to the house of mourning, 
carrying with him a “‘full and complete assort- 
ment’’ of first class condolence and sympathy, 
for gratuitous distribution among the members 
of the bereaved family and the many sorrowing 
friends of the supposed deceased who were pres- 
ent when he arrived. After he had relieved his 
heart of its burden of healing words, and had 
succeeded in a tolerable effort at crying, he ten- 
derly spoke as follows :— > 

‘* Ah, poor Bob, I’m sorry he died; he was a 
good feller and Lallus liked him. When me and 
him went to the races at Augusta—now nigh onto 
two years ago—I loaned him two hundred dollars 
to bet onto a bay mare, and he lost and has 
never paid me a cent of that money to this day. 
Poor feller, he forgot it, I reckon; but it’s an 


honest debt, of course I can get it out of his es- 
tate, and’? 


But Cutt did not finish his sentence, for just 
at this point Bob the corpse slowly raised up his 
shroud, and stretching out his arms towards the 
old rogue as if to catch him, yelled :— 

** You’re an infernal old liar, and if’’-—— 

The din and roar drowned the rest, and old 
But Cutt didn’t wait to see or hear 
more; but with the hurried exclamation, 
“‘goddlemity,’’ he shot through the door, hurried 
to his home, “‘ packed up his traps,’’ and not 
only left the neighborhood, but the State of 
Georgia for ever. 


**T vould like to know very much,”’ remarked 
Mose Schaumberg to Gilhooly, “‘if my brudder 
Sam was an honest man.”’ 

**T’ll tell you how to find out if he is honest or 
not,’’ responded Gilhooly. ‘‘ Next time you go 
off on the train take him along to the depot, and 
just before the train leaves give him a ten dollar 
bill and tell him to change it. If he comes back 
with the change then he is presumably honest.’’ 

** But ven he don’d come pack ?”” 

‘Then you lose your ten dollars, but you gain 
experience.”’ 

‘*Schiminy grashus! Did you suppose for a 
moment, Mishter Gilhooly, I vas completely eat- 
en oop mit morbid curiosity dot I risks a ten dol- 
lar pill?” 

** You can try with a quarter.’’ 

‘* Maybe so; but not mit a good von.”’ 


Pompey hired*himself as a laborer to a farmer 
who had always something pressing when Sunday 
arrived. When hay-time came, he would some- 
times cut down a lot of grass on Saturday that 
would require turning over in the morning. 

One Sunday, at daybreak, he called his new 
servant. 

“Now, Pompey, get up!” 

“Don’t want to get up. Sunday morning, 
massa,”’ 

“But you must get up and get your break- 
fas' ” 

‘* Don’t want no breakfast. Sunday morning, 
massa. Rather lay a-bed than have breakfast, 
massa.”’ 

**But get up and shake the hay.”’ 

** Don’t do work on Sundays, massa. I didn’t 
hire out to work Sundays.” 

“Oh! but this is a work of necessity.” 

**Don’t see dat, massa, at all; don’t see dat. 
It’s no work of necessity.”’ 

“Well, but would you not pull your ox out of 
the pit on the Sabbath day ?”’ 

**Oh, yes, massa; oh, yes! but not if I shoved 
him in on Saturday night!” 


The nose of Bartholdi’s statue is four feet long. 
Liberty will be likely to get more than her share 
of the aroma when the garbage scows come gliding 
down the river.—Boston Transcript. 
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Om oe eee Across my left knee the sad youth did I fling, 
Sang willow — tit willow — tit willow; Remarking, ‘‘ Now forthwith explain me this thing, 
And I asked him, ‘‘ Why will you the neighbors Or I’ll give you sufficient occasion to sing 
annoy, Oh, willow — tit willow — tit willow.” 
With your willow — tit willow —tit willow ? 
Do you find it amusing, or are you in pain ? “Oh, popper, please don’t! Do, do put me down; 
Please stop it at once, and don’t do it again! ” Oh, willow — tit willow — tit willow ; 
Still he piereingly howled, while his tears fell like You know that you promised you’d bring me from 
rain 


town, 
Oh, willow — tit willow -—-tit willow. Oh, willow — tit willow — tit willow, 
A new Waterbury, a watch that would go, 
My nerves and my patience were really worn out And tick, and keep time, and I wanted it so; 
With his willow —tit willow — tit willow; And you went and forgot it, Oh, dear me! oh, oh! 
8o I picked up a shingle sufficiently stout ; Oh, willow — tit willow — tit willow.” 
Oh, willow — tit willow — tit willow. 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 
For Sale by Dealers throughout the United States and Canada. 


The only American invention in the way of a watch, all others made in this country 
being modeled after the foreign calculation. 


The Only Watch Made Entire by Machinery. 


| SEND FOR “MIKADO” PAMPHLET. 


THE WATERBURY WATCH 


52 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


GEO. MERRITT, General Selling Agent. 
Factory, Waterbury, Conn. London, Paris, Brussels, Rotterdam. 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


Two heads are better than one, except when 
there is but one pillow.—Burlington Free Press. 


If a young man in love finds in his favora mis- 
sing will, he will find a willing miss.—New Or- 
leans Picayune. 


The snail is called ‘‘the poor man’s oyster” in 
France. To eat snails cannot be called fast liv- 
ing.—Lowell Courier. 


Dumb people are fond of each other, although 
they may not be on speaking terms.—New Or- 
leans Picayune. 

A Burlington girl says there is no truth in the 
saying, “‘ Like father, like son.”” She says she 
likes the son first-rate, but she can’t bear the 
father.—Free Press. 


A subscriber asks, ‘‘Whom do you consider the 
better weather prophet—Wiggin or Vennor?” 
Well, we like Vennor the best of all. He’s 
dead.— Norristown Herald. 


McGarrigan’s complaint to the porter. Mc- 
Garrigan (taking his first sleeping-car trip, up- 
per berth) —‘‘ Hoy, hoy theyre! yez black divil; 
they beez a felly undher me bed!’’—Puck. 


The reign of the box-car precludes the solac- 
ing cigar, and paterfamilias may be expected to 


return home a degree crosser than usual. House- 
keepers take warning.— Boston Commonwealth. 


At the theatre. She—‘‘Oh, dear! I wish the 
curtain would ring up.’”” He—‘“‘Why? Are you 
so interested in the play ?’? She— Oh, no; but 
= that orchestra would stop playing.’’— Lowell 

tizen. 


Old Hackensack—“‘ There, sir? ‘There’s my 
daughter’s picture. Isn’t she a beauty?” 
Young Hairbrain—‘‘Charming. A beautiful 
face. She resembles her mother, I presume.’ — 
Chicago Rambler. 


Herr Strauss, (yawning)—‘ How you vas, 
Hans? You don’t know nobody no more, ain’d 
it?’ Hans.—‘‘ Mine frent, if you vas shut your 
mouth so I can see your face, den mebbe I can 
tell who you vas.”"—The Judge. 


Husband (going fishing)—‘‘ Good-by, wifey; I 
won’t come until late unless I catch something.’’ 
Wife—“‘ If you don’t come until late, hubby, you 
will be sure to catch something. You hear me.’’ 
—Tezas Siftings. 


The Chinese claim to have discovered the art 
of sneezing, and to have practiced it about two 
thousand years before any other nation caught 
on. We always thought the Chinese were up to 
snuff.— Burlington Free Press. 


We always know what to expect-when a public 
speaker says, ‘‘One word more and I am done.”’ 
And when a woman exclaims, ‘‘ There’s no use 
talking!’’ we understand that she is going to talk 
until her tongue is tired.—Boston Transcript. 


A London journal says: ‘‘ The Americans fol- 
low us in everything.”” So they do; so they do. 
We believe they started following Englishmen 
in the Revolutionary war, and only stopped when 
the noble Britons had taken to their ships.— New 
Haven News. 


A phrenologist says, that ‘‘ fullness under the 
eye denotes language.’’ When the fullness is 
caused by another man’s fist it denotes very bad 
language, generally.— Norristown Herald. 


The wife of the Tichborne claimant is singing 
in a concert hall in this city, while her husband, 
whose lectures in this country ended so disastrous- 
ly, is on his back ill.—New York Sun. 


The peppermint farmers of Wayne County, 
N. Y., are worried over the decline in pepper- 
mint oil, which sells for $2.60 to $2.65 per pound. 


- This is quite a peppermint drop.— Norwich Bul- 


letin. 


A man in Pittsburg, Pa., after sitting through 
one act of an emotional drama the other night, 
found his right side entirely paralyzed. Well, 
even that’s an improvement on going out between 
the acts and getting ‘‘ paralyzed.’”’— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Of eighty girls landed at Castle Garden, recent- 
ly, fifty-two were red-haired. As they all went 
West, scientists will, no doubt, soon begin to see 
and diagnose red sunsets again.—Binghampton 
Republican. 


A book has recently made its appearance in 
Boston with the title of ‘‘Zobar.” It makes a 
clerk look real angry to have a lady rush in and 
remark, ‘‘ Young man, do you keep ‘ Zobar’?’’— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Janes’s wife has a place for everything, and a 
good reason for keeping the thing in that partic- 
ular place. She keeps a vial of quinine pills in 
the kitchen clock, presumably in order that that 
standard tonic will prevent the clock from run- 
ning down.—Lowell Citizen. 


A Norristown man who listened to a stuttering 
speaker the other evening, says he hopes the Post- 
office department will extend to him the benefit 
of the ‘immediate delivery”? system before he 
attempts to make another speech.— Norristown 
Herald. 


At the western summer school of philosophy 
in Milwaukee recently, the subject of ‘‘ Poetry”’ 
was discussed for four hours. The only dispu- 
tant who spoke in favor of poetry, was a printer 
from Racine, and he advocated it because, as he 
candidly stated, it was fat.—Chicago News. 


A naturalist has satisfied himself beyond a 
doubt that the average cat travels a distance of 
eighty miles every night. Then it must be the 
other cat that sits on the back fence every night, 
loudly. complaining of the high taxes or some- 
thing.—Norristown Herald. 

The child who makes the acquaintance of the 
maternal slipper, may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that its mother once underwent the 
same operation at the hands of its grandmother. 
This is one of the reasons why children are so 
fond of their grandparents.—New Haven News. 


* In Miss Edith’s school, the other day, the read- 
ing lesson contained some reference to ‘‘a fero- 
cious Gaul,’’ and desiring to have the expression 
fully understood, she asked the meaning. There 
was a moment’s silence, when a bright boy arose 
and responded: ‘‘ Please, ma’am, it means a ter- 
rible lot of cheek.’’—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


Old lady (suffering from hiccoughs) to drug 
clerk—“* Young—man, I want to—get some liq- 
uor’’—— 


Clerk (hastily)—‘‘ Can’t doit, madam. You've 
had enough alrea’?—— 


Old lady (frigidly)—‘‘ Some liquorice.» —New 
York Sun. 


Caller—‘‘ You are sure Mrs. De Bangs is not at 
home ?”’ 


Maid—‘ Yis, ma’am.”’ 
_ Caller—‘‘T’m very sorry. I wanted to interest 
her in the Society for the Amelioration of the 
Wrongs of Servants, and shall not have time to 
call again.” 

Maid (with sudden interest)—‘‘Wait a minute, 
ma’am, and I’]l thry her again.—Tid Bits. 


‘“‘Yes,”’ said Mr. Hendricks to the minister, 
“Tm proud of that dog. Why, he knows the 
different days of the week.”’ 

Just then the dog began to run to a gun which 
stood in the corner, then back to his master, and 
wag his tail. 

‘*He’s made a mistake this time, pa,’’ said 
young Bobby; “‘he thinks it’s Sunday.’’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. .. 


’ A newly-married couple from the interior of 
Nevada, who had evidently never before ventured 
upon a railroad train, took the cars to go upon 
their wedding trip. When the conductor came 
around to collect the tickets, the bridegroom was 
so flustrated by the novelty of the situation, that 
he handed out his marriage certificate. The 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


conductor looked at it approvingly, and handed 
it back with the remark that it was a highly use- 
ful document in its place, and one he had often 
contemplated securing for himself, but that its 
possession did not entitle the holder to a free pas- 
sage over that railroad.— New York Tribune. 


The scene is a young ladies’ seminary. ‘‘Ah,’’ 
said one young pupil to another, in triumph, 
‘““my mamma gives me a penny every morning, 
for taking a spoonful of cod-liver oil.’’ 

‘And what do you buy with the penny?” 
eagerly returned the second girl, in a tone not 
devoid of envy. 

‘*Oh,”’ returned the former speaker, ‘I do not 
spend it all. Mamma puts it away for me every 
day to buy more cod-liver oil with!’’—London 
Figaro. 


Mrs. Dusenbury (sobbing)—“‘Oh, it’s enough 
to break my heart, to hear such abusive lan- 
guage! It’s the way with the men, however. 
You used to call me meadow daisy, sweet violet, 
lily of the valley.” 

Mr. Dusenbury—Oh, yes; I remember. You 
were a whole bouquet, then. You didn’t lecture 
me every night, and make such a fuss about my 
going to the lodge. I called you flower names, 
did I? I now wish you were a “‘four o’clock,”’ 
for they say that shuts up sometimes.’’—Phila- 
delphia Call. 


**T can’t see,’”? said the business man, as he 
amused himself by tearing the fifty stamps into 
strips, ‘‘why in the world they leave so much 
paper around the edge of these stamps. It’sa 
bother.” 

The merry maiden looked at him through the 
latticed window. 

** Don’t you sell them ?”’ ine asked. 

“Yes; I sell them.”’ 

**Ts it not quite a source of trouble ?”’ 

** Yes; a good deal of trouble.’’ 

sell a great many, don’t you ?”’ 

**Yes; a good many.”’ 

‘Then I should think you would want a mar- 
gin on them.” 

And even the runner boy curled himself in a 
double bow-knot on the floor in his glee, and had 
to be untwisted by the new mail-route clerk.— 
Lewiston Journal. 


‘How cool and delightful it is this morning, is 
it not, Cicely, dear ?’’ she said, as she burst into 
the boudoir of her friend. ‘Are you going to 
take a walk ?”’ 

“No; I think not this morning. I am preju- 
diced against morning walks.” 

‘You didn’t use to be, when your fall suit was 
in style, you know.”’ 

' And there followed a chill that nothing short 
of a new suit will remove.—Hartford Post. 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


“She is Beautiful,” 


“‘But—her breath—oh horrors!” 
That sickening odor comes 
from Catarrh, caused by a 
Scrofulous taint in the blood, 
for which the best remedy is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


“My daughter suffered for years with 
an obstinate and offensive Catarrh. Her 
voice was affected; her throat filled with 
purulent matter; she complained of 
headache, with pains over the eyes and 
in the nose, and was fearful that her 
lungs were involved in the disease. 
Physicians prescribed for her, but yet 
she grew worse, until finally she lost all 
sense of smell and taste. She had no 
appetite, became bilious, sallow, weak, 
emaciated, and discouraged. Having 
heard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla highly recom- 
mended for Catarrh, I purchased a dozer 
bottles, determined that this medicine 
should have a thorough trial. My 
daughter commenced taking it, and, be. 
fore she had finished ten bottles, was 
entirely cured. She is now in perfect 
health.’’—S. Schreiner, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


The most obstinate and dangerous forms of Catarrh may be cured by using 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price"$1; six bottles, $5. 


A Word to the Wise: 


Every winter and spring Inflammation of the Lungs, induced by neglected 


the timely use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.—‘“‘I was afflicted with a severe 


Colds and Coughs, causes the death of thousands who might have been —. 
ugh,) 


which deprived me of regular sleep. After trying various remedies, without 
benefit, I procured a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and used it according to 
directions. I am happy to say, this medicine cured me.’’— R. Holliway, Linn, Mo. 


“T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
for several years, in cases of severe Colds 
and Throat affections, and have always 
found it a speedy and effectual remedy 
for these ailments.’’-—Samuel Bement, 
Principal Bartlett School, Lowell, Mass. 

“T cannot say too much in praise of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I have used it 
in my family many years, and always 


*“*Avyer’s Cherry Pectoral is the best 
remedy I know of, for diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs. It cured me of in- 
S. R. Lawrence, Schuylerville, N. Y. 

“About three years ago, as the result 
of a bad Cold, I had a Cough, for which I 
could obtain no help until I commenced 
using Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. One bot- 


with perfect satisfaction. It never fails.” | tle of this medicine effected a 
— Mrs. R. F. McKeen, New Gretna, N. J. | cure.’’— John Tooley, Ironton, Mich. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price, $1; six bottles, $s. 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commendit. Is ¢-onomical. ke ne 
other. re of imii 


MFRS.,NEW YORK. 


Absolutely the best. Softens and pre- 
wrvee leather. Makes ladies’ shoes 
Rew, not varnished, 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


5 
Cur \ 
| 
12 
RAVEN GLOSS 
Ravens 
SHOE 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


GREAT ACOUGH] a REMEDY, | 


Well Known Throughou 
United States and Canada as Having NO EQUAL 
for the Cure of 


Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, | 


Bs, 
and all Affections of the Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs 


LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. 


PLL 


Rapid and permanent cures are effected by using Hate’s Honey or Horenounn and 
Tar, a pleasant and efficacious remedy, which acy, not contain anything whatever injurious to 
the most delicate Nampa Fn yet exerts almost ma power in all affections of the Throat 
and Lungs, soothing and allaying irritation and i tion, and strengt! oo ~T, 
thus enabling them to endure ee of the seasons, avaluable fn in the first sta: 

Croup, beled. Beware ofinertand worthless intations similar 


of Horehound and Tar, and take no substitute. 
ke KEEP IT IN READINESS. 


Three sizes—25c. 50c. and $1; the larger proportionately cheaper. 


HALES HONEY. a BY C.NCrittenton, Prope 
15 DRUGGISTS. _.New York 
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L ano IKVAUDS 
The Physician’s Favorite. 


A predigested, non-irritating, easily assimilated food indica- 
ted i in all weak and inflamed conditions of the digestive organs, 
either in infants or adults. 


i It has been the positive means of saving many li 
having been successful in hundreds of cases where other 
pared foods failed. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Fale 
Most Economical of all Prepared Food: 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00. 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25¢., soc., $1.00. 


A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of Infants 
and invalids,” sent free on application. 


Wetts, Ricuarpson & Co., Burhngton, ve 


coop. 


GREATAMERICAN 
10 


fered. Now's ime 


-old sees Moss Rose 


CONSUMPTION, 


© @ positive remedy for the above 
ene of cases of the worst kind = tin long yi 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in hesemeace 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABL ry TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O. aduress. Dit. T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Pear! St. N. ¥ 


So great 
ree. B.S. Larpennacu & Co,, Ni 


India Shawls. 


India Shawls, like diamonds, are a good 
investment, when you can buy them at a 
sacrifice. An elegant gift for Christmas. 

We have reduced: 


$500 Shawls to $275 
300 150 
200 “ 
I 75 


Lord &T. 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y 


Floral Guide 


FOR 1887 


Now ready, cemtaing 3 2 Colored 

Plates, hundreds of I!iustra- 

tions. and peariy 200 pages—22 

ere ining to Gardening ana 

ower Culture. and over 150 

containing an Illustrated List 

of neariy all the FLOWERS and 

VEGET. grown. with di- 

where the best SEEDS. 

PLANTS. ry D BULBS can ve procured. witha 
prices of each. This cook mailed free on receipt of 10 
cents, and the 10 cents may ve deducted from the first 
order sent us. Pen one interested in a jen. or who 
ih seeds. snouid nave this work. We 


refer to of persons who nave planted our 


Buy Vick’s SEEDs at HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN. 
_Rochester, N.Y. Y. 


We make a specialty of 
‘ea Clubs fo: our Pure 

and Coffees. ba defy the 


world on price and quality. No house gives 
same quality goods and premiums. A ice of useful and 
ornamental articles to select from. Silver-plated Casters 


pat $s, and $10 orders. Silve1- 
Tea Sets, elegant designs, for 

= and $s or- ders; or beautiful 
id band China Tea Set or hand- 


some Decorated Dinner Set, eg Toilet Set,Gold 


and Silver Watches, Clocks, Illustrated price and 
premium list and fehl sent free. Special 


offer: To every tenth person that 
answers this advertisement we will 
send free one pound of choice Tea. 


Wnite at once. NATIONAL TEA 
AND COFFEE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


BIG OFFER. ‘Give’ Sw 


Washing ve AWay 
tin: a 

a a The National Co., 23 Dey 


NEWS NY 
ath 
Company Tul se Chine 
ATARRH. 
S THEM 
Equaled by BIS 


Pure Extracts of Choicest 


can afford not to know their Delicious 
Great Strength. 
ASK YOUR GROCER on DEALER FOR THEM. 


> Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 


STEEL 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD, 


rom the Mines in 
ins, intel ul Scarf- 
introduce, price only 33c., post paid 
‘AMMEN, Mineralogist, Denv ER, Colo. 
mp for large illatd, catalogue of Mineral Cabi- 
ovelties, Indian Relics. de Supplied, 


y CusHIO’ 


of the naturai 


witht even FREE, Addressorcallon 


way, New York, Mention thig pape, 


LGURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them for a 
I mean a radica! cure. 
I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a 


time and then have them return again. 


I warrant my remedy to curs 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 
Address Dr, H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 


TOY LANTERNS to BEST STEREOPTICONS. 


ALE. 
WONDERS” ELECTR 


0 
HARBACH &0U., Filbert St., Philada.. Po 


DRESSMAKING 
MAGIC SCALE CO., Quincy, Ill. 


DO YOU WANT A BD:OG ” 


BUYERS’ GUIDE, 
plates, 100 gneravings 
prices 
and where to buy 
Mailed for 15 Cents. 
237 8. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


P A }TOGRPAHS (see Webster). A child can draw 
with them, price, 25c. Agents’ Herald, Phila., Pa. 


ITHOUT PAIN OR INCONVENIENCE 
IN-GROWING TOE NAIL 


IS PERMANTLY CURED with Dr. STEDMAN’S 

AvuTomMATiC TREATMENT. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 

Address, E. E. Stepman & Co., Newton Falls, Ohio. 
the most popular and 


ACENTS 


offered the American public. Sells at sight. 
$2.00 profit on each sale. nd name and 
2c, stamp at once to Publishing Co , Box 
N.Y. Mention this Magazine. 


wanted. Canvassers for 


Musical people everywhere should subscribe for the 


MUSICAL WORLD 


Published monthly at $1.50 perannum. Established 
in 1864, and the oldest and best musical journal in the 
U. 8. Send ten cents for sample containing $2.00 
worth of New Music. Our catalogue of 20,000 
musical publications sent FREE. Music-teachers 
should write us for terms. Address 

S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pub’rs, "Cleveland, O land, O 


CAR DS FREE. 
$25 CHOICE SAMPLES OF OVE 
CARDS SENT FREE. TES 
Birmingham, Cenn. 


= FASHION BOOK 


000 Illustrations, 120 Pages. FASHION; MU- 
Sic; and a new NOVELETIE 
by ARRIET RESCOTT 

SporrorD. Send ENTS 
in —— to STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 

8th Market Streets. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A PRIZ ceive, free, a costly box of goods 
® which will help all, of either sex, to 
more money nght away than anything else in this world. 
Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. Terms mailed 

Tee True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


HAVE YOU CATARRH? SEND FOR BOOK. 
_ ir Sykes Sure Cure Co., 5 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


OPIUM 
WONDERFUL 


SUCCESS. 
Demorest’s Monthly 


Containing Stories, Poems and other Literary Attractions, 
combining Artistic, Scientific and Househo'd Matters. Illus- 
trated with Original Steel Engravings, Pooerees Oil 
Pictures and Fine Woodcuts, making it the Mode) Magazine 
of America. 

We also to give considerable attention to the Grand’ 
PROHIBITION movement, as one of the most important 
and live moral issues of the day. 

ch number contains an ober entitling the holder to the 
selection of any pattern illustrated in the fashion department 
in that number, in any of the sizes manufactured, making pat- 
terns during the year of the value of over three dollars. 

Send twenty cents for the current number with Pattern 
Coupon, and you will quietly subscribe Two Dollars for a 
year, and get ten times its va 

JENNINGS. Dimonesr, PusBLisHER, 


th'St., New 
Sold by all Newsdealers and Postmasters. 


Send six cents tor postage, and re- 


8 BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISE. 
‘Thousands of gross sold. Winning friends 
EVERYWHERE. DEALERS TREBLE SALES WITH THEM, 
COCOA 
LANTERNS 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


AN UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


The Gem of Religious Monthiies. 


The Quiver. 


Subscription, $150. Sampleson 


receipt of 6c. in stamps. 


| 
' 


Any one sending us $1.50 


before Jan. 1, 1887, tor one 
new yearly subscription, 


may select $1.00 worth of 


boeks frow our catalogue, 


Storehouse of Art. 


Magazine of Art. 


Subscription, $3.50. Samples on 
receipt of 20c, in stamps. 


Any one us $3.50 
before Jan. 1, 1887, for one 
mew yearly subscription, 
may select $2.00 werth of 


Best Family Magazine. 


CASSELL'S 
FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
Subscription, $1.50. Samples on 
receipt of 6c. in stamps. 


A one sending us $150 
before Jan. I, 1887. for one 
mew yearly subscription. 
may select $1.00 worth «f 


books from oar catalogue, | books from our catalogue. 


which will be sent pest-| which will be sent post- 
paid to your address. paid te your address. 


THREE OF THE BEST MACAZINES PUBLISHED. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, 


which will be sent post- 
paid to your address, 


During the past nine years we have cured, 

with our appliances, tens of thousands of 

2—=—— patients suffering with chronic ailments 
— after all other treatments had failed. We 

have so much faith in our goods that we 

will send you on #ia/ one of our E’ectric 

: Medicated Appliances to suit your case, 
provided you agree to pay for it if it cures you 

inone month, If it does not cure you it costs 
‘younothing. Isnotthisa fair offer? Different 
appliances to cure Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, 

Liver and Kidney Diseases, Piles, Lung Dis- 

eases, Asthma, Catarrh, Lame Back, Ague, Nervousness, 
Debility and many other diseases. Remember we do 
not ask you to buy them blindly, but merely to try them 
at our risk. Prices very low. Illustrated book, giving 
full particulars, and testimonials from every State, 

and blank for statement of your case, sent free. 
Address, at once, ELectric PAD MANUFAC- 
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“4 ELECTRICITY & MEDICINE 


COMBINED, 


~CUTLER’S POCKET INHALER. | WM. H. THOMES, 


AND 
Carbolate 


of Iodine | 


INHALANT. 


A certain cure for Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all dis- | 


eases of the Throat and Lungs — even Consumption, vf taken 
in season. It will break up a cold at once. 
Cough Medicines. 
a breath. Carried as handily as a pen-knife. 


y. 

The only Inhaler approved bv physicians of every school, 
and er the Standard Medical Journals of the world. 
Over ag’ in Use. Sold by all Druggists for $2. 

mail, $1.25. 
SMITH & CO., Prop’s, 410 Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DRUNKENNE or the Liquor Habit Positive 
] Cured in any of its stages. A 

desire or craving for stimulants entirely removed. edicine 
can be given without knowledge of the patient, by placing it in 
coffee, tea or articies of food. Cures guaranteed. Send for par- 
ticulars. nm Specific Co. 185 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Itisthe King of | 
A few inhalations will correct the most | 
Always 


THE CELEBRATED AUSTRALIAN AND CALIFORNIAN 
ADVENTURER. 


Latest and Best Works. 


THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA, OR WHO \M 
I? ON LAND AND SEA, OR CALI 
FORNIA IN 1843, LEW- 

EY AND I, OR SAILOR 
BOYS’ WANDER- 

INGS. 


For $2.50 will send aoe of either ‘*The 
Belle of Australia,’’ Land and Sea,”’ or ‘‘ Lew- 
ey and I,” elegantly bound in cloth and gold, and 
MONTHLY MAGazineE for one year; two 

| books and Magazine, $3.75; or all three books and 
Mugazine for $5.00. 


G W. STUDLEY, Publisher, 
23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TURING Co., 44 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 


wi, HALL’S 


Fneumonia, Con- 
sumption, 


*Bron- 
chit! s, Hoarseness, Asthm 
Whooping Cough Influenza, and 
Disoazes of the Brea: Organs. It 
soothes and heals the embrane “4 
_ Lungs, inflamed and poisoned 

the disease, and prevents the a 
Sweats and the tightness across 
chest which accompany it. CON- 
SUMPTION is not an incurable mal- 
ady. HALL’S BALSAM will cure 
you, even though professional aid 

Price 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1.00. 

JOHN F. HENRY & C0., New York. 

@rwrite for Iiluminated Book. 


PEARLS MOUTH 


BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 
ARE COMMUNIGATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT 


Which renders the teeth WHITE, the gums 
ROSY, and the breath SWEET. It thoroughly 


decay. 


Sold by DRUGGISTS and FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


THE NOVELETTE. 


Entertaining Stories 
By Standard American Authors. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


No, 1.— The Arkansas pileienl or Dingle the Backwoodsman. 
A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. 
No. 2.—The Sea Lion, or the Privateer of the Penobscot. A 
Story of Ocean Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
. 3 ~Marion’s Brigade, or pg tog Dragoons. A Tale 
of the Revolution. H. Robinson. 
. 4.—Bessie or the A Tale of 
Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. 
5.—The Red Rovenewr, or the Pirate King of the Flor- 
idas, A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned 
Buntline. 
6.—Orlando Chester, or the Young Hunter of Lang 
A Story of Colonial Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, 
. 7-—The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San ad 
d’Ulloa. A Romance of the Mexican War. By 
Capt. Charles E. Averill. 
8.—Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. 
By Col. Isaac H. Folger. 
g-—Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A 
Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin 
C. Burdick. 
. 10.—The Scout, or the Sharpshooters of the Revolution. 
A Story of our Revolutionary Struggle. By Major 
Ben. Perley Poore. 
. 11.—Daviel Boone, or the Kentucky. A Tale 
of Early Western Life. . H. Robinsen. 
12.—The King of the Sea. A'bale of the Fearless and 
Free. Romance of 2 Sea. By Ned Buntline. 
. 13.—The Queen of the Sea, or Our Lady of the Ocean. 
A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. By Ned 
Kuntline. 
. 14.—The Heart’s Secret, or The Fortunes of a Soldier. 
Tale of Love and the Low Latitudes, By Lieut. 
urray 
. 15.—The Storm Children, or The Light-Keeper of the 
Channel A Story “of Land and Sea Adventure. 
By Sylvanus Cobb, “ar 
. 16.—One-E- ed Jake, or The Young Dragoon. A Sto 
of the evolutionary Struggle. By Ed s 
Keeler Olmstead. 
Yo. 17.—The Witch of the Wave, or The Rover’s Captive. 
A Story of Adventure. By Henry P. Cheever. 


Ballou’s Magazine and The Novelette Combined. 


Magazine One Year and Five Novelettes, $2.00. 
Ten Novelettes, $2.50; Fifteen Novelettes, $3.00. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


| N roe Number Eighteen will be ready for publication about 


ecember 16th, containing the following story: 
NEVERFAIL; 


Or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. 
BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


This is another of those Indian stories of life in the West, 
for which Dr. Robinson is so "Teak This tale of early 
Kentucky life, in the closing part of the last century, when the 


' red man was almost the sole monarch, is replete with adven- 
| ture and incident of thrilling interest. 


A New Book is Issued ltaeh Month. 


4a3~ For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, 
or sent by mail, —— by the publisher, on receipt of 15 
cents per copy; or will send Four Books for 50 cents; Eight 


Books, $1.00, all postpaid. A fractional part of a can 


| be sent in two-cent postage stamps. 
removes tartar from the teeth and prevents © 


G. W. STUDLEY, Publisher, 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. li 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY. 
ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE AND ANIUSING READING. 


Serial Stories by the Best Authors. A choice variety of Complete Stories, Romances, Sketches 
of Adventure, Biographies, Anecdotes, Poetry,Our Young Folks’ a eller, Ruthven’s Puzzle Page 
The Housekeeper, Curious Matters, Things Pleasant and Otherwise, Humorous Matter, etc., all 
forming a most complete publication for Family Reading, Clean, Bright, and Sparkling. A spec- 
imen copy mailed to any address on receipt of Ten Cents. 

An interesting Serial, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin, will commence in the January Number, entitled 
Tue OUTCAST; OR THE MASTER OF FALCON’s Eyriz. Also, another series of those entertain- 


ing sketches by Mr. W. H. Macy (author of ‘‘Up North in the ‘Gorgon’”’), under the title of 
BEYOND DESOLATION. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR POST-PAID. 
For Sale by all Newsdealers. Price, Fifteen Cents. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 


Now is the time to Form Clubs for your Favorite Magazine. Form Clubs and get your Magaz- 
ine at a reduced price. 


Four copies BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, One Year, $5.00. Additions to Clubs at pro rata price, 


$1.25 each per year. Any person sending Eight Subscribers, at $1.25 each,— $10.00,— is entitled to 
receive the ninth copy gratis one year. 


By giving members of the club the benefit of the club rate, $1.25 each, almost any enterprising 
person can procure a club of eight subscribers, thus securing a copy gratis. All post-paid. 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE FOR 1886, BOUND. 


One year’s numbers in a volume. Bound in one-half turkey morocco. A durable style. 


THREE DOLLARS PER VOLUME, POST-PAID. 


Ballow’s Magazine and T he Novelette,-Combined, 
Magazine One Year and Five Novelettes, $2.00. Ten Novelettes, $2.50; Fifteen Novelettes, $3.00. 


Address, G. W. STUDLEY, Publisher, 


Post-OFFIcE Box, 202. Boston, Mass. 


HOW TO SEND MONEY BY MAIL. 


A SMALL SUM OF MONEY in a well sealed, plainly directed envelope, is ordinarily safe. A fractional part of a dollar 
can be sent in two-cent pase stamps. 

MONEY ORDERS can be obtained at the post-offices of mos* of the large towns. For the small amount of eight cents 
you can buy a Money Order upon the Boston post-office for the amount you wish to send. 

REGISTERED LETTERS.—If a Money Order post-office is not within your reach, ask the postmaster of your town 
to Register the letter. Then, if it is lost, it can be traced. . 

AMERICAN AND OTHER EXPRESS MONEY ORDERS can be obtained at any office of the principal Express 

mes, The price of an order for any amount less than §s is five cents. Receipts are given by the Express Company, and 

if orders are lost, money is refunded by the Company. 

BANK DRAFTS.—A Draft upon any city bank, if it is made payable to my order. I should prefer Drafts upon Boston, 
New York or Chicago Banks. 


STAL NOTES can be obtained for sums less than five dollars at all Post-Office Money Order Offices, for which you 
must pay three cents. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 


| Or gentleman wanted in each town in U. S. to canvass for a 
SLEEPLESSNESS Cured __without | beautifully illustrated family magazine, now in its twelfth 
MEDICINE. year, $1.50 a year, with splendid premiums to every sub- 
Healthy sleep for the sleepless. A new and re- | scriber. An experienced canvasser can earn from $30 to $40 
discovery. For pamphlet, address a do well. For sam- 
U PEARL ple copies and agents’ ci , address, 
THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


a preparation of the phos- 
phates that is readily assimila- 
ted by the system. 


Especilly Recommended for Dys- 
pepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaus- 
tion, Indigestion, Headache, Nervous- 
ness, Wakefulness, Impaired Vitali- 
ty, ete. 


Prescribed and indorsed by 
Physicians of all schools. 

Agreeable to the taste. No 
danger attends its use. 


It combines well with such stimulants as are 
neeessary to take. 


It makes a delicious drink with water and 
sugar only. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. PAMPHLET FREE. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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PEARS’ SOAP is for sale throughout the United States and in all parts of the world, 
~ and its praises are heard and echoed everywhere. 
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‘*Edenia! That’s a pretty name!” 

“Yes, Grandma; and it’s a delightful 
Perfume. I bought it for your Christmas 
present.”’ 


Absolutely Pure. Lundborg’s Perfume Edenia. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
e 


' and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES 
| kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the mu titude 
| of low-test, short-weight, alum, or phosphate 


wders. turers, YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barcla 
Sold only in cane ROVAI. BAKING POWDER Street, New York, 


| CO., 106 Wall Street, New Vork 


SAPOLIOP. 


It is a solid, handsome 
cake of scouring soap, 
which has no equal for all 
cleaning purposes except 
the iaundry. To use it is 
to value it. 

What will Sapolio do? 
Why, it will clean paint, 
make oil-cloths bnght, and 
give the floors, tables, and 
shelves a new appearance. 

It will take the grease 
off the dishes and off the 
pots and pans. 

You can scour the knives 
and forks with it, and make 
cg tin things shine bright- 


Yip he wash-basia, the bath- 
tub, even the greasy kitch- 
en sink, will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAP- 
OLIiO. 

One cake will prove all we 
say. |Be a clever house- 
keeper, and try it. 


BEWARE OF IMI- 
TATIONS. THERE IS 
BUT ONE 


MistrEss.—* Maggie, bring a little Sapolio and clean off this spot on Enoch Morgan’s | 


the wall.” 
ns 
Maaarr.—* Yes’m,” (aside) ‘‘ I know what brought it there—that Sons Co 


curly headed beau of hers.” NEW YORK. 
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